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TO THOSE WHO HAVE 

RELATIVES AND FRIENDS IN THE CRIMEA, 

AT REST IN TIIE GRAVE, 

FALLEN IN TIIE SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY, 

(EfjtsJ 2U 0 Turnr, 

DESCRIPTIVE OF ITS NATURAL FEATURES AND CHANGING FORTUNES, 

IS INSCRIBED, 

IN HONOUR OF 


PATIENCE, FORTITUDE, AND VALOUR. 




1' li E F A C E. 


In dismissing t'lis volume, I desire to remark, that 
it lias been written under circumstances unfavour¬ 
able to literary exactness. It formed no part of my 
object to detail the events of the present war, or to 
criticise its conduct. I have merely sought to 
illustrate its scenes, and give the general annals of a 
peninsula, which, after being famous in by-gone 
times, and lapsing into obscurity, has been suddenly 
raised to lasting celebrity, as the site specially 
selected by the Western Powers on which to fight 
the battle with liussia. The case is unique in his¬ 
tory, of the armies of five great sovereigns being con¬ 
centrated in such a narrow space—those of a Queen, 
an .Emperor, a King, a Sultan, and a Czar—belonging 
to the four leading religious professions of Europe, 
the Protestant, Homan Catholic, Mohammedan, and 
Ilusso-Grcek communions. Some passages from 
contributions by the writers to the public journals 
have been made use of in the following pages. 
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PREFACE. 


It is to be lamented, that the description of the 
Museum of Kcrteh must he read as an aeeount of 
what it was, all its contents—relies of the old 
Milesian Greeks — having been destroyed, apparently 
by the Turks and Zouaves. 


ISrixton, June 24. 1855. 
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2 vols. Svo. price If. 10s. 

I. Hippolvtus sod the Teachers of the 

Apostolical Age; 

II. The Life of the Christians of the 

| Apostolical Age. 

Philological Section. 

! S. Outlines ofthe PhilosnphyofUnlvcrsnl 
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Containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences. 2 vol*. Svo. price 1 /. IS*. 

Philotophical Seefiow. 

S. Analecta Ante-N’Jcama. 8 vols. Svo. 
price 21. 2*. 

I. Rcliqulas Literarlic; 

II. Reliquiie Canonic* ; 

III. Rcliquia: Liturgical: Cum Appen¬ 

dix ibus ad Tria AnalecMrum Vo- 
lumina. 


Bunsen.—Egypt’s Place In Uni- 

vernal History: An Historical Iuvestigatlou, 
in Five Books. By C. C J. Hunsiin, H.l> , 
I) C.h.| U.Ph. Translated from the Gcr- 
iirni, byC. H. Cottbkix, Ksq. M.A. with 
inmierous Illustrations. Vol 1. Svo. 28*. ; 
Vol. il. 8vo. SO#. 


Burton, (R. F.)—Personal Nar¬ 
rative of a Pilgrimage to F.l Mcdinsh and 
Mecca. By liicuaiui F. Bdktdn, Lfciit- 
enant, Bombay Army. 3 vois. Hvo., with 
numerous Illustrations. [7 m the Press. 

Burton.—The History of Scot- 

I land, from the Revolution to the Extinction 
j of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1089— 
1718.) By Johh HillBumtox. 2 vol*. Svo. 
price 26*. 


Bishop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modern aud Ancient Geography : coni 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Map* t with 
complete Indexes. New Edition, nearly all 
re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly Im¬ 
proved: with Corrections from the most 
authentic Sources In both the Ancient and 
Modern Mans, many of which are entirely 
new. noyal 4to. price 24*. half-hound. 

! The Modern Atlas, 28 full- 
coloured Maps. ni. Svo 12s. 
The Ancient Atlas 24 full- 
coloured Maps. 111. 8vu. 12s. 

Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Mo- 

deni and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with such Alterations 
Introduced as continually progressive Dis¬ 
coveries and the latest Information have 
rendered necessary. Tost Svo. price 7s. Gd. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu¬ 
lar Exposition of all the Countries or the 
World j their Government, Population. 
Revenues, Commerce nnu Industries; 
Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Products ; Religion. 1-aws, Manners, and 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi¬ 
net Lawyer. Fcap.Hvo. price 10*.G«f cloth; 
or 1 Os. calf lettered. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 

lar Digest of We l-aws of England, Civil 
and Criminal s with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Anti¬ 
quities: Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, 
Stamp Duties, Excise Licences. *nd Post- 
Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and 
Prison Di«.ipliiie. 16th Edition, compris¬ 
ing the Public Acts of the Session 1864. 
Frnp. 8vo. price 10«. 6rf. 

Caird. English Agriculture in 

1861* and 1H51 j Its ConditiJu and Prospects. 
By James Cairo, Esq., of Baldoon, Agri¬ 
cultural Commissioner of The Timet. The 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 14s. 
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or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Seve¬ 
ral Occasions of a Matron's Life. Orna¬ 
mented Irnm Designs by the Author in the 
atyle of Queen K/ixabeth't Prayer Booh. 
By thu Rev. Wuxi am Calvsht, Mlnur 
Cauoli of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 10s. fid. 


Carlisle (Lord). —A Diary in 

Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right 
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post Svo. 10«. fid. 

Catlow.—Popular Conchology* 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according 
to the Modern System i With a detailed ac¬ 
count of the Animals j and a complete De¬ 
scriptive l.ist of the Families and Genera of 
the ltecent mid Fossil Shells. By Aonxs 
Cati.ow. Second Edition, much Improved ; 
with 405 Woodcuts. Fust 8vo. price 14s. 





NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


Cecil. — The Stud Farm j or, 

Hint* on Breeding Home* for the Turf, 
the Chase, anil the Hoad. By Cecil. Ftp. 
8vo. with Frontispiece, price 6*. 

Cecil.—Records of the Chase, 

and Memoir* of Celebrated Sportsmen ■, 
illustrating some of the Usages of Olden 
Times and comparing them with prevailing 
Customs : Together with an Introduction 
to most of the Fashionable Hunting 
Countries i and Comment*. By Cecil. 
With two 1'lates by B. Herring. Fcp. bvo. 
price 7a. 6d. half-bound. 

Cecil.—Stable Practice; or Hints 

on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road : With Observations on Racing and 
Hunting, Wasting. Race Riding, and Han¬ 
dicapping. By Ckcil Fcap. 8vo. with 
Plate, price 6s. half-bound. 

Cbalybaeus’s Historical Survey 

j of Modern Speculative Philosophy, from 
j Kant to Hegel. Translated from the German 
j by Ali-khdTclk. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

j Peace, War, and Adventure | 

j Being an Autobiographical Memoir ol 
| George Laval Chesterton, formerly ol the 1 
j Field-Train Departmental the Royal Ar- j 
i till cry, subsequently a (Jptaiii in the Aruty i 
I of Columbia, and at present Governor of I 
the House of Correction in Cold Bath 
Fields. 2 vols. post 8ro. price 16s. 

Chevreul’s Principles of Har- 

mony and Coutraat of Colours, and their 
Applications to the Arts: Including Paint¬ 
ing. interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
| pets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Papcr- 
; B tabling. Calico Printing, Letterpress 
i Printing,Tilap Colouring, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gardening, etc. Translated for 
Charles Martel s and illustrated with 
Diagiams. etc. Crown 8vo. price 12s. fid. 

Clinton.—Literary Remains of 

Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Author of the 
Ftuti Helleuici the Faiti Humani, etc. 
Comprising'an Autobiography and Literarv 
Journal, mud brief Essays uu Theological 
Subjects. Edited by the Rev. C.J.Fynrb 
Clinton, M.A. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

Conversations on Botany. Hew 

Edition, Improved ; with 22 Plates. Fcp. 
8yo. price 7s. fid. j or with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 

Oonybeare.—Essays, Ecdesias- 

lies I and Social: Reprinted, with additions, 
frofc the Edinburgh Rente w. By W. J. 
Conybearb, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[ATrorfp ready. 


Conybeare and Howson.— The 

Life and Epistles of Saint Paul: Com¬ 
prising a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
aud a Translation of his Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoNYHXARB, M.A., Rlld tllC llcV. J. S. 
Howson, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 4to. price Jit. 8s. 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 

Practical Mediciuc j Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, aud the Dis¬ 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Bex, aud to tbe different Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approved Formula; of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. price jg3 j aud Parts X. to XVI. price 
4*.6d. each. 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. illustrated by upwards of 3*IW» 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Principles, 
Machinery, aud Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 
8vo. price .£3. 13s.fid. 

Tbe Cricket-Tield 5 or, tbe Sci- 

encc aud Hiatory of the Game ni Cricket. 
By the Author of Principle* uj Scientific 
Butting. Second Edition ; with Plates aud 
Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo. 6s. half-bound. 

Lady Cust’s Invalid’s Book.— 

The Invalid’s Own Book: A Collection of 
Recipes from various Books and various 
Countries. By the Honourable Lady Oust. 
Fcp. 8 yo. price 3s. 6d. 

Tbe Rev. T. Dale’s Domestic 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two Parts: 
The Kirstl’art being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use. with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusively from 
the Bo8k of Common Prayer. Part 11. 
Comprising ah appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday in the Year. 2d Edition. Post 4to. 
21s. cloth i 31s. fid. calf; or Jlii. lbs. morocco. 
The Family CnArLAiN, 12 s. 
separately | Thj( jj omkstic Lituhuy, IDs.Cd. 

Dalton. — History of British 

Guiana: Comprising a General Description 
of the Colony, and a Narrative of some ol 
the Principal Kveuts front the Earliest 
Period of its Discovery to the Present 
Time t with an Account of the Climate, 
Geology, Staple Products, and Natural His¬ 
tory. By H. G. Dalton, M l).,with 1’lates, 
Maps, etc. 2 vols. 8ro. 36s.; or royal 8vo. 
62s. fid 


Davy, (Dr. J.)—Tbe Angler and 

liis Friend ; or. Piscatory Colloquies and | 
Fishing Excursions. By John 1)avt, M.l)., . 
F.H.8., etc. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 
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Delabeche.—The Geological Ob- 

■erver. By Sir Henry T. J)k Lahore, 
F.R S. Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8*o. 
price 18s. 

Delabeche.—Report on the Geo- 

logy of Cornwall, Devon, nnd Went Somer¬ 
set. Bv 8lr Henry T. Dkladechx, F.Il.S. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, sud 12 Pistes. 8vo. 
price 14«. 

De la Rive.—A Treatise on Elee- 

tricity, in Theory sud Practice. By A. 
Dk la Rive, Professor in the Acsdcray of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. 8vo. price 18s. 

-Sennistoun. — Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Strange. Knt., Etigravcr, Member 
of several Foreign Academies of Design; 
and of his Brother-In-Law, Andrew Lumii- 
den, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, 
ami Author of The Antlqultie* of Home. 
By James Dknnistoon, of DciniUtoun, 
Author of Memoir* oft he hukee of Urbino 
[1 vols., square crown 8vo., £2 8s.] 2vols. 
post 8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 

Discipline. By the Author of 

"Letters to My Unknown Friends,” etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price21.fid. 

Eastlake.—Materials for a His- 

tory of Oil Pniutiiig. By Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, F.H.8., F.8.A., President 
of the Royal Academy, ttvo. price lGs. 

The Eclipse of Faith | or, a 

Visit-to a Religious Sceptic. The Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vu. price fit. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, by ita Author : Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman’s Reply. Second Edi¬ 
tion, revised. Post 8vo. price 5s. fid. 

The Englishman’s Greek Con- 

cordaiice of the New Testament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the KiigllshTexts; Including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Greek-Rngllah and English-Greek. 
New Edition, with a new ludex. Royal 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa¬ 
ment: Being an attempt at a Verbal Con¬ 
nexion between the Original end the 
English Translations i with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Name* and their Occurrences, 
etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. price j£3. 13s. 6d. i 
large paper, j£ 1. 14s. fid. 


Ephemera. — A Handbook of I 


best Modes of Catching them. By Ephe¬ 
mera. Third and cheaper Edition, cor¬ 
rected and improved; with Woodcuta. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. % 

Ephemera.—The Book of the 

Salmon: Comprising the Theory,Principles, 
and Practice of Fly-Fishing tor Salmon ; 
Lists of good Salmou Flies for every good 
River in the Empire ; the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all ita known Habits de¬ 
scribed, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. With numerous 
coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Kvr. By Ephxmkha; assisted by 
Andrew Yovno, Fcp.Svo. with coloured 
Plates, price 14s. 

W. Erskine, Esq.—History of 

India under Baber and ifum&yun. the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimur. 
By William Babkins, Esq. SvoJs. 8vo. 
price £1 12#. 

Faraday (Professor).—The Sub- 

Ject-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non* 
Metallic Elements, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution by 
Professor FarAday, D.C.L., P.R.S., 
etc. Arranged by permission from the 
Lecturer’s Notes by J. Sooffbrn, M.B. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 6 a. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 ■ Con- I 

talning KnmblesnmungtheFJeldsand Fjords > 
of the Central and Western Districts! sud I 
including Remarks on its Political, Military, ! 
Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation. By I 
Thomas Forester, F.sq. ;*xnd JAeutennnt i 
M. 8. Riudui.fh, Royal Artillery. With j 
Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. 8vo.price ISs. j 

Francis.— Annals, Anecdotes, i 

and Legends: A Chronicle of life Assur¬ 
ance. By John Francis. Post 8vo. 8s. Bet. I 

Francis. - Chronicles and Oha- 

racters of the Stork Exchange. By John 
Francis* New fcdjtlon, revised. 8u>. 
price Ids. fid. 

| 

Gilbart.-Logic for the Million! J 

A Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reason¬ 
ing. Ily J. W. Gilo art, F.H.S. Fourth 
Edition ; with Portrait of the Author. I 
l2mo. price 3s. 6d. 

Gilbert.—Logic for the Young: 

Consisting of Twenty-five Lessons In the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Logic 
of Dr. Isaac Watts. By J. W. Gilbert. 
F.R.S. 12mo. price Is. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITION8 


■ The Poetical Works of Oliver 

• Goldsmith. Kdited by Bolton CohUkv, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 

| Square crown 8vo. cloth, 21*.,; morocco 
I sLl IG*. 
j 

• Gosse.—A Naturalist’s Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gos&k, Esq. With 
! Plates. Post 8vo. price 14*. 

' Essays on Political and Social 

I Science. Contributed chiefly to the Rdiv- 
I burgh Review. By WlLLlAM It- Grko, 

I 2 vols. 8yo. price 24*. 

Gurney. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Events anil 
Epochs, from a.d. l4tMltoA.li* 1M6. By the 
RCV. JoiIN HaMI-URN Gurnry, M.A. 
Fop. 8vo. price 7*. 6«f. 

I 

Gurney.—St. Louis and Henri 

IV. Bring a second Series of Historical 
Sketches. By the licv. J. IIamfdrn Guh- 
j nry.M.A. Kcp.8ro.Gr. 

! Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
! Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with more tliau 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs byJ. S. UTHT. Third and 
j cheaper Edition. 8vo. price 42t. 

Hamilton.—Discussions in Phi- 

i lumpliy mill Literature, Education ami 
I University llefortn. Chiefly from the Kdits- 
j burgh Hevie •( corrected, vindicated, en- 
I larged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
William Hamilton. Bart. Second Edi¬ 
tion, with Additions. 8vo. price 21*. 

i Hare ( Archdeacon).—-The Life 

of LutliFr, in Forty-eight Historical R11- 
i graving!. By Gustav KOnio. With K.x- 

• pkaiiations by Archdeacnu Hark. Square . 

1 crown 8vo. [In the pres*. 

Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forge i or. Counsels drawn from the Sick- 
Bed of K. M. By the Rev. William 
Harrison, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
| H. K. H. the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
2 Woodcuts. Fcp. Syo. price 6s. 

Harry Hieover.—The Hunting- 

Field. Bv Harkt Hibovsr. With Two 
Plates.- Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Harry Hieover.—Practical 

Horsemanship. By Harry Hikoykh. 
j With 2 Pistes. Fcp. Bvo. A*, half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.—The Stud, for 

I ’ Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 

being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
I use more than for show. By Harry Htk- 
j OVKR. With 2 Plates. Fcp- Bru. price fi*. 
half-bound. 


Harry Hieover.—The Pocket 

anil the Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By IIarry 
Hikovrr. Second Edition; with Portrait. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Tnlk 1 or Spectacles fot Young 
Sportsmen. By TIarrv Hir.ovkr. New 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 

Hassall, (Dr.)—Pood and its 

Adulterations 1 Comprising the Reports of 
the Analytical Sanitary Commission of The 
Lancet for the Years 1851 to 1851 inclusive, 
revised and extended. By Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M.D., etc.. Chief Analyst Of the 
Commission; Author of The Microscopic"! 
Anatomy of the lluinafi Rudy. 8v». with 
159 Woodcuts, price 28r. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

j Young Sportsmen in nil that reliitCK to Guns 
and Shooting. Tenth Edition, revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, by the 
Author's Sou, Major P. W. L. Hawker. 
With a New Portrait of the Auihor, from a 
Bust by W. Be line h, Hsq.; anil numerous 
explanatory Plates ami Woodcuts. 8vo. 21*. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities : 

Containing Bolls of the Official Personages 
of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time: compiled chiefly from the Records of 
the Public Olliers. Together with the So¬ 
vereigns of Europe, from the Foundation of 
their respective States; the Peerage and 
Nobility of Grant Britain ; and numerous 
other Lists. Being a New Edition, lm- 

I irovcd ami continued, of Beatsun’s Political 
iidex. By Joseph Haydn. Hvo. price25 s. 
half-bounu. 

Haydon.—The Life of Benjamin 

Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals. Edited 
and compiled by Tom Taylor, M. A., ol • 
the Inner Temple, F'.sq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Pro¬ 
fessor of the English language and Litera¬ 
ture In University College, London. Se¬ 
cond Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31*. Brf. 

Sir John Herschel.—Outlines 

of Astronomy, By Sir John F. W. Hkrs- 
chkl, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Platt-s 
and Wood Engravings. Hvo. price 18*. 

Hill.—Travels in Siberia. By 

8. S. Hill. Author of Travels on the 
Shores of the Baltic. With a large 
coloured Map of European and Asiatic 
Russia. 2 vols. post Hvo. price 24s. 

Hinta on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society: With a Glance at Bad 
Habits. New Edition, revised [with Ad¬ 
ditions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. price 
Jlalf-u-Crown. 
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Lord Holland’! Memoir*. — 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during My 
Time. By Hbnrt Richard Lord Hol¬ 
land- railed hy hia Son, IIbnry Ed¬ 
ward Lord Holland. Vols. I. and II. 
post Hvo. price 8*. 6d. each. 

Holland.—Chapters on Kental 

Physio logy. 3y Kir Hknry Holland, Bart., 

P. K.H., Phyalclsn-Extraordlnary to the 
Queen. Fnmiried chiefly on Chapter! con¬ 
tained In Medir.nl Notea and Krjtectione. 
[Hvo. price 18*.], by the tame Author. 8vo. 
price 10*. 6 d. 

Hook. — The Last Days of Our 

j Lonl'ii Ministry : A Course of Lectures on 
1 the principal Events of Passion Week. Bv 
W. F. Hook, Chaplain in Ordinary 

i to the Queen. New Edition. Fcp. Hvo.6*. 

I 

j Hooker and Arnott’s British 

Flora; Comprising the Phtenogamous or 
Flowering Plants, and the Perns. The 
i Sixth Edition, with Additions and Corrcc- 
I tions, ami numerous Figures, illustrative 
j of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Compo- 
! site Plants, the (trasses, and the Ferns. 

| ISmo. with 12 Pistes, price 14*., with the 
Plates coloured, price 21*. 

! SirW. J.Hooker’sPopnlar Guide 

j to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. New 
Edition k with numerous Wood Engravings. 

I 16mo. price Sixpence. 

| Horne’s Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
I Scriptures. A New Edition, revised, cor- 
! reeled; and brought down to the present 
time, hy T. Hartwell Hornr, B.D. (the 
I Author)! the Rev. Sam our. Davidson, D.D. | 
j of the University of Halle, and LL.D. i and 
I S. Pjudbaux Tkbofllbs, LL.D. 4 vols. 

I Hvo. [Jnthepreu. 

Horne’s Compendious Introduc- 

tlun to the Study of the Bible. Being an 
Abridgment of the Author’s Introduction 
t» the Critical Stud? and Knowledge of 
the H-lg Serlpturea. New Edition s with 
Maps and other Engravings. l2mo.price 8*. 

How to Nurse Sick Children: 

Intended especially as a Help totheNuraes 
in the Hospital for Sick Children j but con¬ 
taining Direction* ol service to all who have 
the charge of the Young. Fcp. 8vo. 1*. 6d. 

Howitt.—(A. M.) An Art StU- 

dent In Munich, By Anna Mart Howitt, 
2 veils, post 8vo. price 14*. 

Howitt.—The Children's Tear. 

By Mas. Howitt. Will, Foor Illn.tmlon., 
from Designs by Anna Mart Howitt. 
Square lfimo. price A*. 


Howitt.—Land, Labour, and 

Gold i Two Years in Victoria, with Visits 
to Sydney and Van Diemen's land. By 
William Howitt. [/s the prtaa. 

William Howitt's Boy’s Coun- 

try Book. Being thereat Life of a Countin' 
Boy, written hy Himselfi Exhibiting aft 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children in the Country. New Edition j 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price fl*. 

Howitt.—The Rural Life ofEng- 

land. By William Howitt. New Edition, 
corrected and revised ; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vn. 21*. 

Howitt.-Visits to Remarkable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. New Edition s with upwards of 80 
Woodcuts. . First and Second Series, me¬ 
dium 8vo. price 21*. each. 

Hue.—The Chinese Empire i a 

Sequel to Hue and Gabct’s Jour nee through 
'J'urtarg and Thibet . By the Abbfi Hoc, 
many year* Missionary Apostolic in China. 
Copyright English Edition, translated with 
the Author’s ssnetion. With a coloured 
Map of China. 2 vols. 8vo. 24*. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for 

Making Wills in couformlty with the Law: 
with a clear Exposition of the Law relating 
to the Distri .utiou of Personal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition i including the provisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
Hvo. price 2*.6d. ^ 

HudsAn’s Executor's Guide. 

New and enlarged Edition i with the Addi¬ 
tion of Directions for paying Succesalou 
Duties on Real Property under WlUa and 
Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8vo. price 0«: 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. — Trans- 

lateil with -the Author’s authority, bv Mrs. 
Barinb. Vols. I. and II. lfimo. Hrff-a- 
Crown each, sewed ; 8*. id. each cloth i or 
in post 8vu. 12*. id. each cloth. Vol. 111. 

r ost Hvo. 12*. fid. cloth i or In tfimo. Part 
. 2*. fid. sewed, 8*. fid. «loth j and Part 
II. 3a. sewed, 4*. cloth. 

%• VoL IV. U In the prea*. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author’! authority, by 
Mrs. Sabins. New Edition. 'Iflmo. price 
ft*. : or In 2 vols. 8*. fid. each cloth; 2*. fid. 
I each sewed. 





12 NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Similes of Slmkspeare. Willi nn elaborately 
illuminated border In thr characteristic 
style of the Kliznbcthau Period, massive 
carved covers, and other Embellishments, 
designed and executed by H. N. llo*- 
rHHisrs- Square, post 8vo. price 21*. 

Hunt. — Researches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations; Embracing a Con¬ 
sideration of all the Photographic Proces¬ 
ses. By Robert Hunt, F.R.8., Professor 
of rhvslcs in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Kdltion ; with Plate and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price 10s.6d. 

Idle.—Hints on Shooting, Fish- 

ing, etc. both on Sea and Land, and In the 
Freshwater ImcIis of Scollaud : being the 
Experiences of Cuhistopiibr Iiilk, Esq. 
Fcp 8vo.&r. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Scries of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition j with numerous Wood¬ 
cuts, and Id Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown 8vo. price 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends ofthe 

- Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of 
Sarred and Legendary Art. Second Edi¬ 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch¬ 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Squure crown 8vo. price 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Sacred and 
Leyendnry Art. With 5b Drawings l*y ihc 
Author f «.'auri'o2 Wood Engravings. Square 
crown 8vo. price 28i. 


Mrs. Jameson.—Sisters of Cha- 

ritv, Catholic and Protestant, Abroad and 
at 'Home. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Fcp.Bvu. 


Jameson.—A Commonplace Book 

of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Ori¬ 
ginal and Selected. Part 1. Ethics and 
Character; Part II. Literature and Art. By- 
Mrs. Jameson. With Etchings and Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 18*. 

• 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

the Edinburgh Review. A New Edltiou, 
complete in One Volume ; with a Portrait 
engraved by Henry Hobinson. and a Vig¬ 
nette. Square crown 8vo. 2)#. clotli; or 30*. 
calf. . 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 
vols. 8vo. price 42*. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire j 

Works: With his Life, l»y liishnp Hkuek 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles 
Paob £dbn, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox 
ford. Complete in 10vols.8vo.10i. Git. each. 

Johns and Nicolas.—The Calen- 

dar of Victory : Being a Record of British • 
Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land, on I 
every Day In the Year. Projected mid com- j 
meuced by the late Major Johns, H.M. ; ; 
continued and completed by Lieut. P. H. j 
-Nicolas, R.M. Fcp.Bvu. [Juit ready. j 

Johnston.—A New Dictionary of j 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statist- j 
tical, and Historical: F'ormiug a complete i 
General (iaxetteer of the World, liv Alxx- 1 
andbr Keith Johnston, F.It.S.K. Hvo. j 
price 3ft>. cloth; or half-bound in russia, 
price 41*. ' 

j 

Kemble.—The Saxons in Eng- 1 

laud : A History of the English Common¬ 
wealth till the period ofthe Norman Cou- 

I ueat. By John Mitchkll Ksmolk. 
I.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28*. 


Kippis’s Collection of Hymns 

and Psalms for Public and Private Worship ! 
New Edition: including a New Supple- ' 
ment by the Rev. Edmund Kell, M.A. 
!8mo. price 4s. cloth} or 4s.6rf. roan. 

Kirby.—The Life of the Rev. 

William Kirby, M A., Rector of Barham. 
Author of one of the BridgewatcrTreatiscs, 
ami Joint-Author of the Introduction to 
Kntomoluuy. By the Rev. John Freeman, • 
M.A. With Portrait, Vignette, and Fac¬ 
simile. 8vo. price lbs. 

Kirby & Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology; or, Elements of the Nn- ! 
tural History of Insects: comprising an 
account of noxiouK and useful Insects, at 
their Metamorphose*, Food, Stratagems, : 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, . 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. New Edition, j 
2 volt. 8vo. with Plates, price 31s. G d. 

Laing’s (S.) Observations on the 1 

Social and Political State of Denmark and ' 
the Duchies of Sletwitk and Holstein in 1861: ' 
Being the Third Berks of Notes of a Tra¬ 
veller. Bvo. price 12s. 

Laing’s (S.) Observations on the 

Socinl and Political State of the Kurnpcnn 
People in 1848 and 1849» Being the Se¬ 
cond Scries of Notes of a Traveller. 8vn. 
price 14s. 

L. E. L.—The Poetical Works 

of Lctitis Elizabeth Landon. New Edition ; 
with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. £ vols. 
lfimo. price 10s. cloth ; morocco,21s. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Of History, Biography, Literature, the Art* end Science*, Natural History, and Miuu- ! 
facture* : A Series of Original Work* by 


SIB JOHN HRHSCHKL, 

Silt JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

SIR DAVID BRKWSTER, 
THOMAS KE1GHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTER, 


SIR WALTER 8COTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 

BISHOP THIHLWAlX, 

THE REV ti. R. GLEIG, 

J. <:. L. DP. SISMONDl, 

JOHN PHILLIPS, F.K.8., G.8. 


Ahd othsr Eminknt Writxhs. 

Complete in 132 vols. Ftp. 8vo. with Vignette Title*, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guinea*. 
The Work* t epardtelg ,in Set* or Scries, price Three Shilling* and Sixpence each Voluinr, 


A List of ike Work* composing 

. Bel I’d History of Russia ■ 8 role. Ws. fid. 

. Bell's Lives rtf British Poets,2 vol*. ft. 

. Brewater’s Optic*, . . 1vol. 3r. fid. 

. Cooley’s Maritime and In¬ 
land Discovery . 8 vol*. 10». fid. 

. Crowe's History of France, 3 vols. 10*. fid. 

. Ue Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 3*. 6d. 

. De Sismoudi’* History of 

the Italian Republic* . 1vol. 3*.fid. 

>. Dc Slsnioudl’s Fall of the 

ltomnn Kuipirc . . Svnl*. 7s. 

i. Donovan'* Chemistry . 1vol. 3*. (id. 

. Donovan’s Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy .... 2vol*. 7s. 

. Dunham’* Spain and Por¬ 
tugal .... 5 vol*. 17*. Gd. 

. Dunham’s History of Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way ... .3 vol*. 10s. fid. 

I. Dunham’* History of Po¬ 
land . . . 1 vol. 8i. Grf. 

i. Dunham's Germanic Em¬ 
pire .... 3 vol*. 10s. fid. 

. Dunham’s Europe during 

the Middle Age* . . 4 vole. 14s. 

. Dunham’* British Drama¬ 
tist* .... 2 vols. ’7s. 

.Dunham’* Live* of Early 

Writer* ofGrcat Britain, 1 vol. 3i.8d. 

I. Fergus'* History' of the 

United States . 2 vols. 7 »• 

i. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro¬ 
man Antiquities . . 2 vol*. 7a. 

i. Foreter’s Live* of the 
Statesmen of the Com¬ 
monwealth . . 6 vols. 17*. fid. 

. Glrig’s Live* of British 

Military Commanders 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

!. Grattan’s History of the 

Netherlands. . . lvol. 3*. fid. 

1. Hensiow's Botany . , lvol. 3s. fid. 

. Hersehel’a Astronomy . 1 vol. 8v-f>d. 

. Herschel’s Discourse on 

Natural Philosophy . I *ol. 8s. fid. 

. History of Rome . 2 vol*. 7*. 

. History of Switzerland . 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

I. Holland'* Manufacture* in ** 

Metal, . . . 8 vol*. 10s Cd. 

i. James'* Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . £ vol*. 17a. fid. 

L Kater and Lardner’a Me¬ 
chanic* . . . lvol. 3s. fid. 

. Keightley’* Outline* of 

History ... .1 vol. 8s. fid. 

!. Lardner’a Arithmetic . 1 vol. 8s fid. 

|. Lardner’s Geometry . I vol. 3*. 6d. 


the CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA — 

j 34. Lardncr on Heat • .1 vol. 

| 35. Lardncr'* Hydrostatic* and 

Pneumatic* . . . lvol. 

36. Larducrand Walker’* Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism, 2 vols. 
87- Mackintosh, Forster, and 
Courtenay’s Lives of Bri¬ 
tish Statesmen . 7 vols. 3 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Hell’s History of Eng¬ 
land .... 10 vole. 2 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 

Eminent Italian,Spanish, 

and Portuguese Autkors.3 vol*. 1 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland,4vol*. 1 

41. Nicola*'* Chronology of 

History. . 1 vol. I 

42. Phillips' Treatise on Geo¬ 

logy .... 2 vol*. 

43. Pdu-clr* History of Natural 

Philosophy . . .1 vol. 1 

44. Porter'* Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . lvol. J 
I 45. Porter's Manufacture of 
, Porcelain and Glass . lvol. 

; 48. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. I 
47- Scott'a History of Scot- 
1 laud •. 2 gols. J 

j 48. Shelley'* Live*of Eminent 
I French Authors . . 2 vols. ; 

49. Sbuckard and Swaiuson's 

lusects .... lvol. 

50. Southey’s Live* of British 

Admiral* . . 5 vol*. 1! 

51. BtebMng’s Church History, 2vol*. 

52. StcbbingV History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vol*. ; 

53. Swaiuson’s Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1 vol. 

54. Swainson’i Natural Hls- 

i tory and Classification of 

j Animal* . . lvol. J 

; 55. SwaiiiNon'a Habit*audio* 

' stlucts of Animals . lvol. I 

5fi. Swaiuson’s Bird* . . 2 vol*. | 

&7. Swaluauu'a Fish, Reptiles, 

! etc.2 vols. 

' 68. Swainson’* Quadruped* . lvol, 

; 59. Swainson'* Shells and 
j Shell-Ash . . .1 vol. I 

1 80. Swaiusou’* Animalsln Me¬ 
nagerie* . . . lvol. I 

; 61. Swainson'* Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologist* 1 vol. ! 
02. Tbirlwnll't History of 

Greece . . . 8 vol* 2 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


| Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

J Heart. lecture* on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of tlic 

! Heart. Bv P. M. Latham, Physician 

Extraordinary to the Quceu. New Edition 

j S Tola. 12mo. price 16*. 

j 

: Mrs. E. Lee's Elements of Na- 

! tnral History j or First Principles of Zoo¬ 
logy i comprising the Principles of Classi- 

j ft cation, interspersed with amusing and 
instructive Accounts of the most remark¬ 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged; 
with uumeroua additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7*. 64. 

: Letters onHappiness, addressed 

j to a Friend. By the Author of Letter! to 

; hly Unknown Friendt. Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 


London's Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, and Fnrmrrs; In Arlth- 
radio, Book-keeping, Geometry, Mensur¬ 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, 
Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Iso¬ 
metrics! Projection and Perspective. 8v«. 
with Portrait, price 7*. 64. 


Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Oar- 

dfiling j comprising the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Horticulture, Florii.ultiirr, Arbori¬ 
culture, slid Landscape Gardening: Inrlud- . 
ing nil the latest improvements ; with many 
hundred Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected 
and improved, by Mra. Loudon. 8vo. 
price fill*. 


j Letters to my Unknown Eriends 

By a Lady, Author of 1-etten on Happi- 
we*«. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 

I Lindley.—The Theory of Horti- 

i culture; Or, an Attempt to explain the 
| principal Operations of Gardening upon 
] Physiological Principles. By JonN Liwulky, 

! Ph D. F.tt.K. New Edition, rcvi*gd and 
Improved; with Wood Engravings. 8vo. 

[/» fAe preti. 

! Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with Corrections 
I and copious Additions ; Six Plates mid 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. price 24*. 

• 

j Linwood.—Anthologia Oxonien- 

j sis ; sivc, Floriliglum c lusibus pneticis di- 
j versorum Oxoiiieiisium (irteeis ct Latiuis 
decerptum Oursiite Gulielmo Linwood, 
M.A. 8vo.price 14«. 

j Litton.—The Church of Christ, 

I inltsldea. Attributes, and Ministry: With 
a particular Reference to the Controversy 
on the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. By the Rev. Edward Artjiuk 
j Litton,M.A. Svo.price 16*. 

Loch.—A practical Legal Guide 

for Sailors and Merchants during War: 
With Appendices containing the Orders in 
Council and other Official Documents re¬ 
lating to the present War. By William 
Adam Loch, of the Hon. Society of Liu- 
oolu's Inn. Svo. price 9*. 64. 

Lorimer's (C.)Letters toaYoung 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with hla Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6*. 64. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees 

and Shrubs; or the Arboretum et Frutlee- 
tum Hritannienm abridged: Containing 
the Hnrdv Trees uiid Slirubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described: with their Pro¬ 
pagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; 
and with Engravings of nearly all the Spe¬ 
cies. With 2000 Woodcuts. 8vo.60». 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agrl- 

culture: comprising the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of the Valuation,Transfer, Laying-out, 
Improvement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and of the Cultivation and Eco¬ 
nomy of the Animal and Vegetable Pro¬ 
ductions of Agriculture, New Edition ; 
with 11U0 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 60s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
now found in, or have been introduced into. 
Great Britain, giving their Natural History, 
accompanied by such descriptions, en¬ 
graved Figures, and elementary details, as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mere En¬ 
glish reader, to discover the name of every 
Plant which he mny find in flower, nnd ac¬ 
quire all the information respecting It which 
Is useful and Interesting. New Edition, 
corrected throughout and brought down to 
the year 18A6, by Mrs. Imvdon and Gxonax 
Don,E sq., F.L.S., etc. Svo. 

[In thepten. 

London’s Encyclopedia of Cot- 

tage. Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture: containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, Including Farm Houses. Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun¬ 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings-up, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Lottdon ; 
with 2000 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 63*. 
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London’! Hortoi Britannicus \ 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants Indigenous 
to, cultivated In, or Introduced Into Britain. 
An entirely New Edition corrected through¬ 
out: With • Supplement, including all 
the New Plants, mid a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Lou¬ 
don unlisted by W. H. Baxter and 
Davih Woostjcr. 8vo. price 3i». fid.—The 
Supplbmknt separately, price 14*. 

Mrs. London's Amateur Gar- 

dener’s Calendar; Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as well as 
what should be done in a Garden in each 
Mouth: with plain Rules Anir to do wlint 
Is requisite. 16mo. with Woodcuts ,"$• 6d. 

i Low.—A Treatise on the Do- 

I mesticated Animals of the British Inlands : 

[ comprehending the Natural and Keono- 
I mieal History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form j nnd Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By l>. Low, Esq., 
F.R.S.E- 8ro. with Wuodcuts, price 25*. 

Low’s Elements of Practical 

! Agriculture; comprehending the Cultiva¬ 
tion of l’lniHs, the Husbandry of the l>o- 
I mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New Edition j with SOU Woodcuts. 
I 8vo. 21*. 

i Macaulay.—Speeches of the 

I Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor¬ 
rected by Himbklp. 8yo. price 12*. 

Macaulay.—The History ofEng- 

land from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomas Babinotok Macaulay, New 
Edition. Vols. I.and 11. 8vu.price32*. 

i Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 

I Historical Essays contributed to the Rdiu- 
i burgh Review. Four Editions, as follows ; - 
• 1. Library Edition (the Eighth), in 

3 vols. Byo. price 36*. 

2. Complete in On* Volume, with Por¬ 
trait and Vignette. Square crowu 8vo. 
j price 21*. cloth j or 30*. calf. 

j 3. AkotbxrEdition,I n 3vols.fcp.8vo. 
price 21*. 

1 4. Fkople’s Edition, in 2 vols. crowu 

! 8vo. price 8*. cloth. 

' Macaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

{ Rome, Ivry, and the Armada. By Thomas 
Barinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 

! Ifimo. price 4s. 6rf. cloth; or 10*. 6d. 
l bound in morocco. 

; Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 

j Rome. With numerous Illustrations, Ori¬ 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scarf, Juii. New Edition. 
I Fcp.4to. price 21*. boards; or 42*. bound 
in morocco. 


Macdonald. — Villa Veroeohio; 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Vincit A 
Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac¬ 
donald. Fcp.Svo. price 6*. . 

Macintosh.—A Military Tour in 

European Turkey, the Crimea, ami on the 
Eastern Shores of the Blank Seas including 
Routes across the Balkan into Bulgarin, 
and Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, 
and Persian Provinces of the Caucasian 
Range ; with Strategical Observations on 
the Probable Scene of the Operations of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. By Major- 
Gen. A. F. Mackintosh, K.H., F.U.G.S., 
F G.S. Second Edition, with Maps. Post 
8vo. IBs. fid. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final KatahlLhineut of the Reformation. 
Library Edition, rcviiu-d by the Author’s 
Son. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21*. 

Mackintosh.—Sir James Mack- 

iutnsh's Miscellaneous Works : Including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
j and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21*. 

I cloth ; or III)*, hound in calf. 

%• Also a NEW EDITION, In 3 vols. 

J fcap.Hvo. price 21*. 

'M'Culloch. —A Dictionary, 

i Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce ami Commercial Navigation, 
i Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 

! M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition j emlirmc- 
I ing n inrg mass of new ami important I»i- 
I formntion in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
{ i ini Law, and Navigation of this and other 
I Countries. Svo. price 50*. cloth; half-russia, 

| with flexible back, 55*. 

M‘Cul loch.—A •Dictionary, 

Geographical,'Statistical* and Historical, 
of tuc various Countries, Places, and Prin¬ 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. Bv 
J. R. M'Culloch. Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps. New Edition, revised, with 
a Supplement. 2 vols. Svo. price 03*. 

M'Culloch. — An Account, De- 

scriptlvo and Statistical of the British 
Empire ; Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
and Religious Institutions. By J. II.M'Cul¬ 
loch, Ksq. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
an Appendix of Tables. 2 vols. Byo . price 42*. 

Maitland.—The Church In the 

Catacombs i A Description of the Primi¬ 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by Its 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Hcv.Cmahlxs 
Maitland. 8vo. price 14*. 

Mrs. Marcet'8 Conversation! on 

Chemistry, In which the Elements Of that 
8cicnce are familiarly Explained and Illus- 
trated by Experiments. New and Improved 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 14*. 




I 16 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


i 

i Mm. Marcet’s Conversations on 

j Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
! of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged ami corrected ; with 
2S Plates. Kcp. 8vo. price 10*. (iff. 

[ Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

| Political Ei'onoiuy. In which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarlv explained. 
New Edition. Kcp. 8vo. price *#. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Vegetable Physiology; comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition; with Four 
Plates. Kcp. 8vn. price 9*. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with a coloured Map, shew¬ 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Kcp. 8*o. prices*. 6d. 

Marryat.—Mountains and Mole- 

hills ; or. Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 
By Fiuhk Maury at, Author of Borneo 
and the Uniterm Arrhipe/ago. With many 
Illustrations on Wood and in Colours, from 
j Drawings by the Author. 8vo. price 21s. 

Kartineau.—Church History in 

! England : Being " Sketch of the History of 
| the Church or England from the EarJiCet 
' Times to the Period of the Reformation. 

By the llev. Arthur Martineau, M.A. 

( 12mo. price G*. 

j Msunder’s Biographical Trea- 

I suryi consisting of Memoirs, Sketches,and 
j brief Notices of above |2,0UU Eminent Per- 
I sons of all Ages and Nations, from the 
I Earliest Period of History. Eighth Edition, 
revised throughout, and brought down to 
| tit close of the year 1864. hep. Hvo. 10«. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6ff. 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury) 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and s Scries of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Edition; revised 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre¬ 
sent Time. Kcp. Bvo. IDs. cloth; roan, 
12s.; calf, 12s. 6<f. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 

rary Treasury: A New and Popular En¬ 
cyclopedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres | including all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Litera¬ 
ture and Art. New Edition. Kcp. Hvo. 

r irice 10*. cloth | bound in roan, 12s.; calf 
ettered, 12s. fid. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History j Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani¬ 
mated Natures In which the Zoological 
Characteristics that distinguishthc different 
Classes,Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety at interesting Information 
Illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Edition ; with IKK) 
Woodcuts. Kcp. 8vo. price 10*. cloth; 
roan, 12*.; calf, 22s. Off. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Know- ; 

ledge, and Library of Reference. Compris ' 
ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Diction¬ 
ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous useful 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition re¬ 
vised and corrected-: With some Addi¬ 
tions. Fcp 8vo. price 10s. cloth; bound in 
man, 12s.; calf, 12s. fid. 

Mayne.—The Life of the Czar 

Nicholas I. of Russia: With a short account 
of Russia and the Russians. By Miss 
Fanny Mavni. Post 8vo. with Map, 
10s. Gd. 

Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire By the Rev. 
Charles Mkiiivalb, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
to 111. Hvo. price 42s. 

%• Volt. IV. and V., comprising Augui 
(si and the Claudian Ctetari, arc in the 
press. 

Merivale.—The Fall of the Ro- 

man ncpuhlle s A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. Bv the Rev. 
Charles Merivale, B.l>. 12mo. price 

7s. 6ff. 

Merivale.—An Account of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
from the German of Abekeu ; and Edited bv 
tlie Rev. C. Merivale, U.D. l2mo. 9s. Gd 

Milner.—The Baltic; Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities: With it Notice of the 
WhiteSea. By the Rev.T. Milner, M.A., j 
K.R.G.S. Post Hvo. with Map, price 10s. (iff. j 

Milner’s History of the Church. 

of Christ. With Additions by the late llev. 
Isaac Milner. D-D., K.R.8. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Grantham, B.il. -J vols. 
8vo. price 62s. 

Montgomery.—Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Montgomery .- 
Including Selections from his Correspond¬ 
ence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and 
Conversations. Bv John Holland and 
James Everett. With Portraits and Vlg. 
uetles. Vols. 1.and 11. post Hvo price 21s. 

Montgomery.—Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 

By Jambs Montgomery. 18mo. 5«.6ff. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical 

Works t Collective Edition; with the 
Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, com¬ 
plete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown Hvo. price lUs.Gff. 
cloth ; morocco, 21s.—Or in 4 vols. fcp. Hvo. 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 14s. 
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A Month in the Camp before 

Sebastopol. By a Non-Combatant. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. fit. 

Moore.—Man and bis Motives. 

By GhoitoF Moore, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians Third and 
cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6f. 

Moore.—The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By GkDrok Moore, 
M.l)., Member of the Koval College, of 
PliyniciauH, ntr. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. dvo. price fit. 

Moore.—The Use of the Body in 

rclntinn to the Mind. By Georuk Moore, 
M.l)., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Third and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 

Moore. - Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con¬ 
sidered in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By Georgs Moore* M.l). Post 
8vi>. 7*. 6 d. » 

Moore.—Memoirs, Journal, and 

| Correspondence of Tlioinns Moore Edited , 
| by the Right Hon. Lord John Ui'sski.b, j 
M.P. With Portrait* and Vignette Illustra¬ 
tions. Vols. 1. to Vi. post Svo. ills. (id. each. 

Thomas Moore’sPoetiealWorks. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes. Complete in One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Slopcrton 
Cottage. Medium Svo. price 21r. cloth; 
morocco 42s. . Or in U) vols fcp. Svo. with 
Portrait,and 19 Plates, price 33#. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads,' and 

Barred Songs. By Thomas Moohe, Author 
of I, a! In Hookh, etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette bv R. Doyle, Ifimo. price 
if. cloth; 12t. 6d. bound in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Hew 

Edition, printed in Ruby Type ; with the 
Preface and Notes from the collective edition 
of Afoorc'a Poetical Wurka, the Advertise¬ 
ments originally prefixed to the Melodiea, 
and a Portrait of the Author. 32uto. 2f. (id. 

—Ail Edition iu Ifimo.with Vignette, Si.; 
or 12a. Gd. morocco, by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Ulus* 

trated by D. Macllsc, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; ‘with 181 Designs, Mid 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal Svo. 
price Sis. fid. boards ; morocco, 52f. fid. 

Moore’s Balls Hookh i An Ori- 

ental Romance. With 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
j Meadows, and Stcphanoff. New Edition, 
j Square crown Svo. lot. cloth ; morocco, 28i. 


Moore's Balia Rookh. New Edi- i 

tion, printed in Ruby Type i with the Prr- ! 
face and Notes from the collective F.di- 
tjon of Moore’a Poetical H'eras, nud a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows 32nio. 2t. fid.—An Edition in 
lfimo. with Vignette, 5 1 .; nr 12f. fid. mo¬ 
rocco, by Hayday. 

Moseley .—The Mechanical Prin- 

ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosebev, M.A., F.R.N., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As¬ 
tronomy iu King's College, Loudon. New 
Edition, revised, with Woodcuts, »vo. 

[f« the preaa. 

Mure.—A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
tireecc. By Wibbtam Murk, M.P. of 
Cnldwcll. Second Edition. Vols. 1. to 
III. Svo. price 36s.— Vol. IV. price 15f. 

Murray’s Encyclopaedia of Geo- j 

grnphy; Comprising* coiupleLe Description j 
of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the j 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, i 
the Natural History of each Country, and I 
the liidustry. Commerce, Political Institu¬ 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with M2 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,1)00 Other Woodcuts. 
Svo. price fiUf. 

Neale. — “ Risen from the 

Ranks Or, Conduct nertua C’sste. By 
the Rev. Kkskine NeabK, Rl.A.,Rector of 
Kirtou, Sullidk. Fcnp. Svo. price 6f. 

Neale.—The Riches that bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Ekhkjnb Neabb, 
M.A. Fcp.8vo. pi ice 6*. 

Neale.— The Earthly {testing 

Places of the Just- By the Rev. Erskinf. 
Nkabk, M.A. Fcp.Svo. with Woodcuts, 7#. 

Neale.—The Closing Scene) or 

Christianity and lufidclity contrasted iu the 
Last Hours of Remarkahle Persons By the 
Rev. Khskinb Neai.x, M.A. New Edi¬ 
tion. 2 vol*. fcp. Svo. price 12f.; or sepa¬ 
rately, 6f. each. 

Newman.—Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By John Henry 
Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Ncrl. Second Kditiou. 8vO. price 12f. 

Oldacre.—The Bast of the Old 

Squires: A Sketch. Br Cedric Oi.dacre, 
Esq., of Sax-Normauhury, sometime, of 
Christ Church, Oxou. Crown Svo. 9f. 6 d. 

Oldmixon—Gleanings from Fie- 

carillly to Perm. By J. W. Oj.dmtxon, Com¬ 
mander It.N. With 4 Illustrations printed 
ill Colours. Post Svo. price lOi. fid. 




NEW WOllKS and NEW EDITIONS 


. Opie (Mrs.)—Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Ople, Selected and Arranged 

■ from tier Let tern, Diaries, and other Manu- 
j scripts. Br Cecilia Lucv Brioiitwet.l. 

5 Second Edition ; with Portrait. 8vo. 10*. fid. 

■ Osborn. —A Narrative of the 

! Discovery of the North-West Passage by 
j 11 M.S. Investigator, Capl. H. M*Cluhk. 
Edited by Commander Khkhakd OsnOuN 
(Author of Stray Leaves from an Arctic 
Journal), from the Logs, Journals, and 
Private Letters of Capt. R. M* Clare ; and 
: illuKtrated from Sketches taken by Com- 

j mauder S. Gurney Cresswell. post Hvo. 
j [Just ready. 

Owen.—Lectures on the Com- 

partitive Anatomy and Phvsiologv of the 
Invertebrate Animals. Bv Rich inn Owen, 
F.R.8. Hunterian Professor in the lloyal 
College of Surgeons. New Edition, cor¬ 
rected. Hvo. with Woodcuts. [In the press. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anntnmv and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer¬ 
ous Woodcuts. Vol. 1. 8vo. price 14r. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by George Prahcr, Esq. 3 vols. post Hvo. 
with Portrait, 25s. C d. 

j Paton. — The Bulgarian, the 

! Turk, and the Kerman. By A. A. Paton, 
Author of Seruia.or a Residence in /tel- 
grade , The Modern Syrians, etc. Post 
8vo. its. 

j Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Po- 

lamed Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope, delivered before the Phar¬ 
maceutical Society of Cireat Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. 
Second Edition, enlarged from Materials 
left by the Author, by the Rev. Baden 
Powrj.l, M.A., etc. Fcp.8ro. with Wood- 
cuts, 7 s . 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Ma- 

tcria Medlea and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved from the 
Author's Materials by A. S. Taylor., M.D., 
and G. O. Rees. M.D. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. Hvo. 28s.; Vol, II. Purl 
I. 17*. | Vol. II. Part 11.24*. 

Br. Pereira’s Treatise on Pood 

and Diet. With Observations on the Diete- 
ticai Regimen suited lor Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me¬ 
tropolitan aud other Establishments for 
Pnupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick,etc. 8vo. 16s. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, | 
by K. West. With Diagrams ami Wood¬ 
cuts. 8 vols.fcp.bvo. price 21s. ' 

Phillips.—A Guide to Geology. 

By John Phillips, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology In the. University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, with 4 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5*. 

Phillips’s Elementary Intro- 

ductinn to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
bv li. J . Bhookk, Kll.S., F.G S.; ami W. 
It. ftln.i.Eit, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Wood-cuts.‘ Post Hvo. 18*. 

Phillips.—Pigures and Descrip- 

tioiiKof the Pula-oxole Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed, in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Sur¬ 
vey of that District. Bv John Phillips, 
M.A. etc. Hvo. with 60 Plates, price !i*. 

Piscator.—The Choice and Cook- 

cry of Fish: A Practical ^Treatise. By Pis- 
catok. Fcp. Hvo. 5*. Grf. 

Captain Portlock's Report on ' 

the Geology of the County of Londonderry, j 
and of Parts of Tyrone' and Fermanagh, j 
examined and described under the Autlio- j 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, price24*. ! 

Powell—The Unity of Worlds 

and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Rev. Uaoen Powell, M.A., V.P.R.S., cte. 
Savitian Professor of Geometry in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. Crown Hvo. [Just ready. 

Power’s Sketches in New Zea- 

land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
kept in that Country, from July 1816 to 
June 184H. With Plates and Woodcuts. 


Putman’s Vade-Mecum of Fly- 

Fishing for Trout; being n complete Prac¬ 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copious Instruc¬ 
tions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. Hvo. 
price Gf. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

Ht'.adiug, adapted to every Taste and Ca¬ 
pacity ; W4tli Literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. Hvo. price 5*. 

Dr. Reece's Medical Guide * for 

the use of the Clergy, He-uls of Families, ■ 
Schools, ami Junior Medical Practitioners: I 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispeusa- ! 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin¬ 
guishing Symptoms, Chunks, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases Incident 
to the II nuiHii Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected mid enlarged by the Author's 
Son. Hvo. price 12*. ! 
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Rich’s Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Form in* a Glossary of all the Wor«la repre¬ 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, ami Every-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa¬ 
tions of nearly 2,(100 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. price 21*. 

Sir J. Richardson’s Journal of 

n Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Geo¬ 
graphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vnla. Hvo. price 31*. (id. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

Hiding and Managing a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road And in the Field : With Instruc¬ 
tion* for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. Bv Captain Riciiikiimon, late of 
the4tli Light Dragoons. With & Line F.n- 
graviags. Square crown 8vo.price 14*. 

Riddle’s Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
I use of Colleges ami Schools. iVcis and 
I cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, 
8vo. L>1«. 

I c~.__._i_ / TheEngllsh-Latin Dictionary, 7*. 

| separately STheLatin-KoglishlMctiounry, 16*. j 

j Riddle’s Copious and Critical | 

Lntin-English Lexicon, founded on the I 
Gemian-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William . 
Freund. New and cheaper Editiou. Post 
4to. price 31*. Rd. { 

Riddle’s Diamond Latin-Eng- J 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Aceeutuatioii of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 3’Juio. price 4s. 

Rivers’sRose-Amateur’sGuide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
hue leading varieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
. cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 3s.fid. 

Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price IS*. 

Roby. — Remains, Legendary 

and Poetical, of John Roiiy, Author of 
Traditioni of Lancashire. .With a Sketch 
of his Literary Life and Character by his 
Widow. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10*. fid. 

Henry Rogers’s Essays, selected 

from Contributions to the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view. . Second and cheaper Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols. fcp. 9vo.- 21*. 


Henry Rogers’s Additional 

Essays from the Edinburgh Review, printed 
nuiforuily with the Eirst Edition, and 
forming a Third Volume. 8vo. lU*. Gd. 

Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of Eng- 

lish Words and Phrases classified and ar¬ 
ranged ho ns to facilitate the Expression 
of lde.ts and assist in Lirernry Composi¬ 
tion. Third Edition, revised and improved, 
slid printed in a more convenient form. 
Crown Svo. (Us. fid. 

Rowton's Debater: A Scries of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Dchates, and 
Questions for Discussion; with ample 
references to the best Sources of I iiformntion 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 

| Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 

sell. A New Edition. Including several j 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits, Vig- 
in itcs. and Facsimile. 2 vols. post 8vi>. 
price la*. 

The Life of William Lord Rus- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Itna- 
sfi.l.M'P. The Fourth Edition,complete In 
One Volume; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Beilin. Post dv«». price 10*. fid. 

St. Johnlthe Hon.E.)—Rambles 

| iii Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 

| Italy, and Russia. By the Honourable 
I’kudinanu St- John. With Four coloured 
j Plates, i ost&vo. price 9*. fid. 

i St. John (H.v—The Indian Ax- 

j ehipelago; Its History ami Present State. 

1 By 11 on ac ic St. John. 2 vols. post Svo. 
price :'l*. • 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
friends, etc. Fcp. Hvo. price <■*. 

Schmitz.—History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 14fi, mainly 
bait'd upon Bishop Tbirlwull's History of 
Greece. By l>r. Lkunbakd Scumitx, 
F.U.S.K. New Edition. 12mo. 7*. «d- 

Scrivenor.—History of the Iron 

Trade, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. By Hahhy Scrivxnok. 
Author of The Railways of the United 
Kingdom. New Edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected. Hvo. 10*. Od. 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 

tive of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis¬ 
covery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. ‘Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 21*. 
—An AnniiiiiMLNT, In Ifimo. price 2*. fid. 



NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


Tfce Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C Whittingham, uniformly 
with the Thumb Bible/ hound and clasped. 
&lmo. price Kighlccupence. 

Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Easter. Bv the Author of Letter a to say 
Vnbnoten Friendt, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 6 d .' 

Sewell.—Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Srwkt.t.. 
D.l). Fellow mill Tutor of Kxetcr College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6* 

Sewell.—The Earl’s Daughter. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited 
hy the Her. W. Skwell, B. D. 2 Tolu. fcp. 
8to. 9«. 

Sewell.-Gertrude: A Tale. By 

the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited bv 
the Rev. W Skwkll, U.D. New Edition'. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 6s. 

Sewell.—Laneton Parsonage i A 

Talc for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author Amy Herbert. Edited hy the 
Rev. W. Skwkll, B. 1>. New Edition. 
Svols. fcp.8vo. price lGs. 

Sewell.—Margaret Fercival. By 

the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Skwkll, B.D. New Edition. 

2 vols. fcp. bvo. price 12s. 1 

By the tame Author, 

Katharine Ashton. New Edi- 

. tlon. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12s. 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7m. Grf. 

Headings for a Month Prepara- 

tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp. 8vo. price fis. 6rf. 

Headings for Every Day in 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
Bmbop Jeremy Taylor. Fcp.8vo.fit. 


The Family Shakspeare j in 

which nothing is added to the Original 
Text; hut those Words and Expressions 
■re omitted which cannot with propriety 
he read aloud. By T. Bowdi.hr, Esq. 
F.Il.H. New Edition, in volumes for the 
Pocketj with 86 Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. C vols. fcp. 8vo. price 80s. 

A Library Edition, with the same 
Illustrations, in 1 vol. medium 8ro. price 
21f. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the British 
Inlands and Narrow Sens s Comprising con¬ 
cise Desc riptioiiK of about Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seals, Natural Features, ami ftp* 
jects of Note, founded on the best Autho¬ 
rities; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of tlu: Parlia¬ 
mentary Boroughs ; with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far as completed; and an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing a General View of the 
Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain 
Results of the last Census. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £2. 16f. 

Short Whist) Its Bise, Pro- 

gress, ami Laws s With Observations t«» 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Casslno, Keartc, 
Crihhnge, Backgammon. By Major A 
New Edition ; to which are added. Precepts 
for Tyros. By Mrs. B. Kcp 8vo. 3l. 

Shortland.—Traditions and Sn- j 

perstitions of the New Zealanders | with : 
illustrations of their Manners and Customs. \ 
by Edward Shortland, M.A. Fcp.8vo.5r. ; 

Sinclair.—The Journey of Life, i 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of The j 
Business of Life (2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 
10s.) New Edition,corrected and enlarged. • 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Sir Roger De Coverley. Prom ] 

The Spectator. With Notes and IlluHtrn- ! 
tions by XV. Henry WiI.t.s; and 12 Wood i 
Engravings, from Designs by F. Tay I.IX. j 
Second and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
lClr. fid.; morocco hy Hayday, 21«.—An 
Edition, withoutWootlcuts,iu lCino.price Is. 

Smith’s Sacred Annals.—Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or, The History and Religion of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Greeks, and Homans, collected 
from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoveries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip¬ 
tions i Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
Geohqi: Smith, F.A.S.,etc. In Two Parts, 
crown 8vu. price 12s. 

By the tame A uthor. 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Age ; or. Researches into tha 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation »f the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 

Sacred Annals: Vol. H. The 

Hebrew Peddle ; or. The History and Re¬ 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8vo. price 12s. 


i 
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Sraee’s Elements of Electro- 

Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised, cor¬ 
rected, ami considerably enlarged ; with 
Electrotypes mid numcroua woodcuts. 
Post Svo, price 10*. fid. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith. By hit Daughter, I.ady Holland. 
With a Selection from his Letter*, edited 
hy Mrs. Austin. 2VoD.8vo. 

[/« thepreu. 

The Works of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith ; including Ilia Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. Three Editions!— 

1. Liiikauv Edition (the Fourth] t in 3 

voIh. Hvu. with Portrait, price 36*. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Por¬ 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 
Svo. price 21*. cloth ; or 30*. calf. 

3. A New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. price21*. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- 

mentary Sketches of Mnrnl Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years 1804, 1805, mid 1806. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Ftp. 8vo. price/#. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited hy his 
Son, the Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A. Vicar 
of ArcTlcigh. With Portraits; and Lands¬ 
cape Illustrations. 6 vols. post 8vo. 63*. 

Southey's Life of Wesley; and 

> Rise and Progress of Uc.hodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Ksq , and the 
late Alexander Knox, Ksq. Edited by the 
Rev. C.C. Soutuky.M.A. 2 vols 8vo.with 
2 Portraits, price 28*. 

Southey’s Commonplace Books. 

Comprising— 1. Choice Passages: with Col¬ 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England i 2. Special Collec¬ 
tions on various Historical nnd Theological 
Subjects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited hy the Rev. J. W. Waktkji, B.D. 
4 vols. square crown Svo. price £3 18*. 

Bach Commonplace Hook, complete In It¬ 
self, may be had separately as follows i— 
Fimst Seribs-CHOICE PASSAGES. 18*. 
2d Seuibs-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 18*. 
3d SrHiEB - ANALYTICAL READINGS,21*. 
4 tk Sxiuks—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA 4 21i 

Robert Southey’s Poetical 

Works; containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me¬ 
dium 8vu. price 21*. cloth; 42*. bound in 
morocco. Or in 10 vols. fi-p. Svo. with For 
trait and 18 Plates, price 33*. 


Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chaucer to Loveiai-e, inclu¬ 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late Hobxkt Southet. Medium 8vo.3U*. 

Southey’s Doctor. Complete 

in One Volume. Edited hv the Rpv. J. W. 
Wahter, B.l). With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition. 
Square crown 8vo. price 21*. 

Sir James Stephen’s Lectures 

Oil the History of France. Second Edition. 

2 vols. 8vu. price 24*. 

Sir James Stephen’s Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biography; from the Ediu 
liurgli Review. Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 
price 24*. 

Stonehenge.—The Greyhound: 

Being a Treatise on the Art oi Breeding, 
Rearing, and Training Greyhound* for Pub¬ 
lic Running; their Diseases and Treat¬ 
ment : Containing also. Rules for the Ma¬ 
nagement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Derision of Courses. By Stokliiknok, 
With Frontispiece and many Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo- price 21*. 

Stow. —The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Si-miliary for preparing School Trainers and 
j Govern esses. By David Stow, Esq., 

Honorary Secretary to the Glnsgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition; with Plate* 
and Woodcuts. Post Svo. price 6*. 

Dr. Sutherland’s Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin'» Bay and Barrow's 
Straits, in the Years i860 and 1861, per¬ 
formed hy 11. M. Shipa Lady Franklin 
and Sophia , under the eommnnd of Mr. 
William Penny, 111 search* of the Missing 
Crews of 11. M. Ships Err but Aid Terror. 
with Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols. 

. post 8vo. price 27*. 

Tate.—On the Strength of Ma- 

terials-, cnntaliiingvariou* original and use¬ 
ful Formula:, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Caat lion 
Beams, etc. Hy Thomas Tats, F.R.A.SL 
8vo. price 5*. 6a. 

Taylor.—Loyola: and Jesuitism 

in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. 
Post Svo with a Medallion, price 10*. 6 d. 

Taylor.-Wesley andMethodism. 

By Isaac Tati or. Post 8vo. with a for* 
trait, price 10 *. 6d. 

Tegohorski.—Commentaries' on 

the Productive Forces of Russia. By L. 
Da TaooBoRSKi, Privy-Councillor and 
Member of the Council of the Russian 
Empire. 2vols.8vo. 

[Vol. 1. near Ip ready. 
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NEW WOHKS *Nl) NEW EDITIONS 


THE TRAVELLERS LIBRARY, 

In coifrae of Publication in Volumea price 2a. firf. each. Comprising hooks of valuable inform¬ 
ation and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Travelling, and also 
ot a character that will render them worthy ol preservation. 

VOL. *• <*■ 

1. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LOUD CLIVE. 2 6 

2. -ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE St GLADSTONE .. 2 6 

3. LAINH’S RESIDENCE in NORWAY ... 2 6 

4. IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND tlie WORLD . 2 C 

5. EOTHEX | or, TRACKS of TRAVEL from the EAST. 2 fi 

0. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOIJS, and LORD BACON .... 2 6 

7. HUC’S TRAVELS IN TAIITAUY and THIBET. 2 C 

8. THOMAS HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS . 2 f. 

9. WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS . 2 6 

10. Mra. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA . 2 C 

11. JKRRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG . 2 ti 

12. The Rkv.G. R. GLKIG’S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN . 2 C 

13. HUGHEs’S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES . 2 6 

14. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S SHIPWRECK . 2 (i 

Ifi. ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ MEMOIRS of a MAiTUE-D’AllMES . 2 6 

16. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR C:OAL PITS. 2 G 

17- M’CULLOCH'S IX>NDON } and GIUONIERE’S PHILIPPINES. 2 G 

18. SIR ROGER DE COVER LEY } and SOUTHEY’S LOVE STORY . 2 G 

19. LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ; and JEFFREY’S! o r 

ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON ./. 

20. HOPE’S BIBLE iu BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY . 2 (i 

21. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... I 6 

22. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURKNNE 2 G 

23. RANKE’S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 2 C 

2-i* BARROWS CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON’S SWISS MEN! „ 

and SWISS MOUNTAIN'S./. a 1 

25. BOUVESTIwK’S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in TARIS and WORKING! * „ 

MAN’S CONFESSIONS./. * *’ 

26. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMATISTS;! „ f 

and hia SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM . j * 6 

27. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH; and Dr. KKMP’Sl „ . 

INDICATIONS of INSTINCT . f . 2 6 

28. LANMAN’S ADVENTURES In the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA . 2 G 

29. RUSSIA. By the MARQUIS Da CUST1NE . 3 6 

30. SELECTIONS from the Hbv. SYDNEY SM1TH’8 WRITINGS, Vol. 1. 2 6 

31. BODENSTEI'T and WAGNER’S SCUAMYL; and M’CULLOCH’Sl „ - 

RUSSIA and TURKEY ./. 0 

32. LAJNG’S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, Flr.t Seriei . 2 6 

38. DURRIKU’S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMON1SM . 2 6 

84. RAMBLES In ICELAND. Dy PLINY MILKS . 2 C 

85. SELECTIONS from the Rnr. SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, Vol. II. 2 6 

86. HAYWARDS ESSAY8 on CHESTERFIELD and SHLWYN; and MISS! _ . 

FANNY MAYNK'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES./. 2 0 

87. CORNWALL! Ha MINES,,MINERS, and SCENERY. 2 6 

15. DANIEL DE Fqp agd.CHARLES CHURCHILL. By JOHN FORSTER, Ewj. - 6 

89. GREGOROVIUS**.CORSICA. Translated by R. MARTINEAU, M.A. 8 6 
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Theologia Gemumlca | which 

settcth forth ma(iy fair lineament* of Divine 
Truth, Mini saltn very lofty Mild lovely 
Things touching * Perfect Life. Trans 
iMtcd by Susanna VViNKwmiTH : With a 
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THE CRIMEA 


ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PENINSULA AND ITS WATERS. 

GEOGRAPHY AND WAR. - GENERAL NOTICE OF THE 

CRIMEA.-PENINSULAS OF KERTCH AND A RABAT.- 

THE BLACK SEA. -ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN NAMES. 

-OVID AND TERTULL1AN. - CHARACTER OF THE 

NAVIGATION.-SEA OF AZOF.-TIIE PUTRID SKA.- 

STRAIT OF KERTCII. -MUD VOLCANOES. - FISH OF THE 

FITXINE.-THE SALGTIIR RIVER.-THE ALMA.-TIIE 

TCIIERNAYA RETCIIIA. — SALT LAKES.-MUD BATHING. 

Whatever maybe tlie political issue of the present 
exciting war, one result has already accrued from it, 
not designed by either of the belligerent parties — 
the improvement and extension of geographical 
knowledge. tc My Lords ” of the Admiralty have 
had their charts of the Baltic and Black Seas in no 
slight degree corrected and amplified by the surveying 
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ships of the squadrons, and arc now acquainted with 
the position, contour, capabilities, and dangers of 
many a fiord and inlet, before not known at all, or 
inaccurately delineated. Not a few also among the 
educated classes of society have received enlighten¬ 
ment respecting various localities, so as to form 
definite ideas of their configuration and features, with 
which aforetime they were only verbally familiar; 
while the names of countries and places, of seas, 
shores, rivers, straits, and islands, have become 
household words to tens and hundreds of thousands, 
who were profoundly ignorant of them eighteen 
months ago. Who has not heard and talked of the 
Crimea, of Sebastopol and Balaklava, Perckop, and 
Enpatoria, Inkerman and the Alma ? Nobles in 
their palaces, squires in their halls, peasants by their 
hearths, artizans at their craft, cottagers on lonely 
moors, and fishermen on dreary shores, have alike 
been hearing and repeating these terms, with an 
intelligent apprehension of their significance. But 
to a. very large proportion of the community, at a 
recent date, the region to which they refer was a 
perfect terra incognita. If Sebastopol had then been 
mentioned, it woidd have been a dubious point to 
“ mine host ” of the hamlet and his satellite the 
ostler, now’ enfranchised with competent ideas, 
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whether king or queen, man or woman, fish, flesh, or 
fowl, was the object intended. <Touraalising accounts 
of the passage of fleets, the march of armies, the 
hurly-burly of camps, and the stern tug of battle, 
with cheap plans of the seat of hostilities, have per¬ 
formed the office of the geographical instructor. 

While information has thus been extended in 
western Europe respecting its eastern countries, the 
advantage has doubtless been reciprocated by the 
Orientals, at least to some small extent. Never 
since the days of Godfrey dc Bouillon has Constan¬ 
tinople seen such a gathering of Europeans in its 
neighbourhood, as that which the passage of the 
Anglo-French fleets and armies through the Bos¬ 
phorus presented to its inhabitants. The spectacle 
wrung many a Mashallali! Allah is great! from the 
cross-legged, coffee-sipping, chibouque-smoking, and 
apathetic Turks. Their ideas can scarcely fail to 
have been rectified and enlarged by it respecting the 
resources of the two great nations of the Giaours who 
so gallantly came to their aid against the overbearing 
Muscovite; while it may lie surmised, that some 
knowledge of the home quarters of their occidental 
auxiliaries has been incidentally acquired. The 
subjects of His Highness the Sultan have not been 
famous for their geographical accomplishments. Even 
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members of the Divan have more than once made an 
amusing display of their deficiencies. Von Hammer 
relates, that when he was interpreter at Constanti¬ 
nople, in the year 1800, and it was proposed to 
bring an Anglo-Indian force to the assistance of the 
Porte, the grand-vizier stoutly denied the possibility 
of the undertaking, not being aware of any com¬ 
munication subsisting between the lied Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. Sir Sydney Smith with great 
difficulty convinced him, by the exhibition of charts 
and other authorities, that the two seas are con¬ 
nected. Farther back, in 1769, when the Russian 
fleet for the first time made its way round western 
Europe, intent upon cruising against the Turks in 
the Greek Archipelago, the Divan positively refused 
to credit the tidings of the armament, gravely 
alleging that no maritime passage’ existed between 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean ! When somewhat 
staggered in its incredulity, application was made to 
the Austrian government to prevent the passage of 
the ships by Trieste and the Adriatic! The coun¬ 
sellors of the Sultan are now better acquainted with 
the map of Europe, for through nearly half a century, 
the dangers with which the Ottoman Empire has 
been menaced, have enforced attention to it, especially 
to the whereabouts and means of its western nations. 
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—topics which the present tremendous struggle must 
have illustrated more generally to the oriental mind. 
Not to deal unfairly, it may be remarked, that 
authorities on the Bosphorus have not been the only 
men in office at fault in their geography. It is within 
memory, that our own Colonial office sent out a 
document, the work. probably of some new hand, 
not put into place by merit, in which one of our 
dependencies on the South American main was 
defined to be a West India island. 

A brief description of the physical geography of 
the Crimea will appropriately precede a general 
review of its history. 

The Crimea, formerly called Crim-Tatary, and in 
remoter times known by the designation of Taurica 
Chersonesus, is a peninsula on the northern shore of 
the Black Sea, projecting into it from the mainland 
of southern Russia. It forms part of the extreme 
south-eastern corner of Europe. The territory, 
henceforth of celebrity in our annals, lies between 
the meridians of 32° 45' and 3G° 39' cast longitude, 
and between the parallels of 44° 40' and 4G° 5' north 
latitude; thus corresponding in its latitudinal position 
with the north of Italy and the south of France. It 
extends rather more than 130 miles from north to 
south by 170 miles from west to east ;■ but the latter 
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direction embraces a long narrow strip of country, 
abutting eastward from the main mass. The total 
area is estimated at 10,050 square miles, which is 
equal to that of our own principality of Wales, with 
the addition to it of the English border counties. 

In the middle ages, travellers sometimes styled the 
Crimea the Island of Caffa, in allusion to the city of 
that name on the east coast, and to the almost com¬ 
plete insulation of the territory ; in fact, that it once 
was entirely detached from the continent, a true 
island, is very probable. This was the opinion of 
Strabo, Pliny, and Herodotus; and the character of 
the neck of land connecting the peninsula with the 
European main sustains the hypothesis. The Isthmus 
of Pcrekop, the tract in question, about seventeen 
miles in length by five in breadth, is so low that, 
from the centre the seas on cither hand are appa¬ 
rently above the level of the spectator, and seem only 
to want a slight impulse from the wind in order to 
unite their waters. In far remote times, the Greeks 
fortified the isthmus, the Tapliros of their geography. 
This name, t a<f>post, signifies “a ditch,” and alludes 
to the defensive work. There appears, also, to have 
been a town in the neighbourhood bearing the same 
denomination. The fosse ran from sea to sea, and 
had towers at intervals, which were anxiously 
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guarded, to prevent the incursions of barbarous tribes. 
In a similar manner, and at the same point, the 
isthmus has ever since been fortified. Taphros, as 
the name of an inhabited site, was followed by that 
of 0r-Gapy,or the “ lloyal Gate,” the grandiloquent 
title of a humble Tatar village, referring to the 
passage into the Crimea at the spot by a bridge over 
the moat, and an arched gateway beneath a tower. 
Russia finally substituted the present name, Perekop, 
signifying a trench between two seas. The fosse, 
wide and deep, still exists, though much dilapidated; 
and the other fortifications arc not fit for defence. 

The peninsula contains three similar tracts upon a 
smaller scale. One of these is the nook of land on 
the south-west coast, bounded by the soa, and a line 
running from the far extremity <n the principal 
harbour of Sebastopol to the inlet of Palaklava. 
This was the Chersonesus Ileraeleotica of the 
ancients, sometimes called the Small Chersonesus, to 
distinguish it from the main body of the country, or 
the Great Chersonesus. The district is associated 
with many poetic and historical memorials of the 
olden time ; and has now, for more than six months, 
absorbed the attention of the civilised world. Its 
limits include the southern side of Sebastopol, the 
camps, batteries, and trenches of the allied armies. 
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with the fields which witnessed the chivalric display 
of Balaklava and the bloody fight of Inkerman. The 
second peninsula is that of Kertch, on the east, well 
known to the merchants of ancient Athens, and his¬ 
torically memorable as the scat, for eight centuries, 
of the kingdom of the Bosphorus. It lies between 
the Sea of Azof and the Black Sea, extends about 
eighty miles from west to cast, by a medium width of 
twenty-four miles from north to south, and is con¬ 
nected with the rest of the country by an isthmus 
little more than ten miles broad, forming a level 
plain. The third minor peninsula is physically re¬ 
markable as a tongue of land projecting northerly 
from the former tract at Arabat, seventy miles in 
length, but often not more than a quarter of a mile 
in width. It separates the Sea of Azof from its arm, 
the Putrid Sea, and is very slightly raised above 
their level. The two seas communicate at the north 
extremity through the somewhat pompously desig¬ 
nated Strait of Genatch; for it has more the aspect 
of an artificial canal than a natural channel, being 
only 100 yards wide. Here a bridge connects the 
peninsula with the main land of Russia; and by this 
route the chief intercourse between the eastern part 
of Crimea and the continent is carried on. A road 
runs along the narrow causeway, on which several 
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post-stations are established for the convenience of 
travellers. But rapid travelling is often impeded by 
the sottishness of the masters, who stupefy them¬ 
selves with bad brandy, to relieve the isolation and 
monotony of their position. Demidoff encountered 
one of these professed auxiliaries of locomotion, who 
could never remember what he had done the day 
before, and who answered his demand for horses with 
sundry inarticulate sounds and salutations, accom¬ 
panied by every kind of gesture which drunkenness 
could prompt. The singidar promontory consists 
partly of shelly sand, clothed with excellent pastu¬ 
rage, and partly of barren saline sand, more or less 
consolidated. Besides the post-stations, the. huts of 
peasantry are scattered at intervals over it. 

The Black Sea washes the Crimea on the west 
and south; and being tidelcss, the waters of land¬ 
locked inlets have a lake-like aspect.. This expanse 
is distinguished by its vast size, compact form, and 
nearly unbroken surface, for only one small island 
near the mouth of the Danube, and two rocks off 
shore in the Crimea, interrupt its continuity. The 
extreme length, cast and west, is about 690 miles, 
and the greatest breadth, north and south, between 
Odessa and the Channel of Constantinople, 390 miles. 
The breadth diminishes to rather less than 160 miles 
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between the south point of the Crimea and Sinope 
on the opposite shore of Asia Minor. It expands 
eastwards to 300 miles, but decreases towards the 
extremity. The area occupied by the waters is 
estimated at 180,000 square miles. This exceeds 
the area of the Baltic or the Caspian, but is less 
than that of the North Sea. The total area of the 
basin, which includes the countries drained by the 
Danube, the Dneister, the Dneiper, the Bog, the 
Don, the Kuban, and other rivers, is not far short 
of 1,000,000 of square miles, comprehending nearly 
one-third of Europe, and a small portion of south¬ 
western Asia. The length of the coast-line is 
upwards of 2000 miles. Polybius gives the diagonal 
distance across the sea, from the Thracian to the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, or from the Channel of Con¬ 
stantinople to the Strait of Kertch, at 500 Roman 
miles, which is very nearly correct, and shows that 
the ancients had a more accurate method of deter¬ 
mining a ship’s way than is commonly imagined. 
They compared its form to that of the Scythian 
bow, taking the south coast for the string, and the 
remainder for the bow, a rude but not very inac¬ 
curate resemblance. Owing to the immense amount 
of sediment brought down by the northern rivers, 
Polybius hazarded the prediction, that the sea was 
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doomed to become unfit for navigation, if not ab¬ 
solutely converted into dry land. But the depth of 
its bed, with the vigorous and constant rush of water 
through the Channel of Constantinople, will always 
sufficiently dispose of the alluvial soil of the rivers 
without such a consummation, though at their 
mouths the formation of new land is in process. In 
the time of the Greek geographers, a great bank, a 
thousand stadia in length, existed at the distance of 
one day’s sail from the Danube, upon which the 
sailors often ran aground by night, no traces of 
which arc to be found at present. Probably the 
land at the mouth of the river has so increased in 
the lapse of nineteen or twenty centuries, that what 
was then a bank from thirty to forty miles off-shore, 
(a moderate computation for a day’s sail,) has since 
become an integral part of it. The Black Sea, 
though not so salt as the Mediterranean, is much sal ter 
than the Baltic, notwithstanding a Vast influx of 
fresh water from its mighty rivers, and a constant 
outflow by the passage of Constantinople. To ac¬ 
count for this, some physical geographers have had 
recourse to an under-current from the Archipelago, 
making its way through the Dardanelles to the 
Bosphorus, and communicating its saltness to the 
waters with which it finally commingles. But the 
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great abundance of salt in the countries on the 
northern shores, some of which must constantly be 
finding its way to the sea by the drainage, is an 
adequate and more satisfactory explanation. 

This great inland reservoir has been known under 
various and contradictory designations. The Latin 
writers often called it simply Pontns, the sea. The 
Greeks, in their earliest age, styled it Axenus, or 
“ inhospitable.” It owed this name probably to the 
stormy weather common at certain times of the year, 
formidable and perilous to timid and unskilful 
mariners, as well as to the barbarity of the nations 
on its shores, some of the northern Scythian hordes 
being reputed cannibals. At a subsequent date, 
when the Greeks had established colonies upon the 
coast, they substituted the more auspicious title of 
Euxinus, “ hospitable,” “ friendly to strangers,” out 
of compliment to their own civilised habits, and as an 
inducement to emigration. But a bad character, 
justly or unjustly acquired, adheres with extra¬ 
ordinary tenacity; and notwithstanding the change 
of style, the old adage about once giving a dog a bad 
name was verified in this case. The world persisted 
in thinking as ill of the Euxinc as of the Axenus; 
and it still retains the impression, that there is 
, something specially unfavourable in its character. 
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not to be found elsewhere. The modem denomi¬ 
nation has contributed to strengthen this idea. 

The present name, the Black Sea, Kara-dengis, 
originated with the Turks It is not suggestive of 
the agreeable, nor is it remarkable for pertinence. 
The nomenclature of seas and shores, in general, has 
been very arbitrarily settled; distinctive titles having 
been grafted upon very partial features, not at all 
confined to the localities they denominate. The 
White Sea is not whiter than Baffin’s Bay; the 
Vermilion Sea is not more rosy than the Levant; 
the Red Sea is not ruddier than the Persian Gulf; 
and the Pacific Ocean roars just as terribly as the 
Atlantic, and quite as often. Such epithets are 
unfortunate. They make a false impression upon 
the mind in early life, which subsequent knowledge 
may correct, but seldom entirely effaces. The Turks 
and other eastern nations are accustomed to call 
sluggish waters Kara, “black.” They arc com¬ 
monly of a dusky complexion; while the quick¬ 
flowing streams of mountain districts are called 
“ white,” being generally limpid. The Euxine is, 
however, intensely blue, and the reverse of being 
a sleepy sea. But orientalism frequently denotes 
torrent-like rivers, and waters of difficult or dan¬ 
gerous passage, by the term “ black,” as well as men 
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of evil deeds, formidable to their fellows. The 
Ottoman empire has numberless Kara- su’s, or black 
waters, in its geography; and quite as many grand 
viziers, pashas, and scraskicrs in its history, who, like 
the Kara Chalib Chendereli of its early age, have 
acquired an inglorious celebrity, and been similarly 
designated. In the same manner, real or supposed 
perils to navigation, the storms of winter, with the 
fogs which mark the dawn of spring and the close 
of autumn, are metaphorically expressed by the 
ominous phrase of the Black Sea. But, till very 
recent times, the surface has never been navigated 
by expert mariners, in efficient craft; and, under 
similar circumstances, the narrow seas of Great 
Britain would have strong claims to a sombre style 
and title. 

No part of the globe has been more vituperated 
than the Euxine, Pontic, or Black Sea region. Two 
writers of antiquity, Ovid and Tertullian, a poet and 
an ecclesiastic, have expatiated upon its demerits,— 
especially the former, who had some years’ acquaint¬ 
ance with its western shore. In the fifty-first year 
of his age, he was relegated from Rome by the edict 
of the Emperor Augustus, probably for not keeping 
a still tongue in his head, and using it in gossiping 
about a piece of court scandal. By the terms of his 
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banishment, he was ordered to reside at Tomi,— a 
colony of the Milesians, near the mouth of the 
Danube, — a spot in those days on the very confines 
of civilisation. Ovid was sent to his destination 
quite as unceremoniously as many an incautious 
chatterer at St. Petersburg has been marched off’ to 
Siberia. He reached it in winter, through stormy 
seas, anti died in the ninth year of his exile. Fond 
of wine, baths, perfumes, fruits, flowers, and luxuri¬ 
ous case, the sentence came upon him like a thunder¬ 
clap. Never man took to his lot in a more dolorous 
spirit. Ilis Tristia and Pontic Epistles, ditties sent 
home to his friends, are crowded with abject solicita¬ 
tions for a remission of his sentence, and babyish 
complaints of everything—land, water, and sky—the 
climate, the soil, the air, and the people. “ I am 
under the sky,” says he, “ of the extremity of the 
world. Alas! how near is the end of the earth to 
me ! ” He thus apostrophises the land: “ Thou art 
the most intolerable part of my wretched banish¬ 
ment. Thou dost neither feel the spring, bedecked 
with the flowery wreaths, neither dost thou behold 
the naked bodies of the reapers. For thee no 
autumn holds forth the clustering grapes, but all 
seasons retain an intense cold. Thou keepest the sea 
bound up with ice; and often, in the ocean', does the 
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fish swim enclosed m the covered water. Thou hast 
• „ • * 

no springs, except of running water almost as salt as 
the sea; and it is a matter of doubt whether that 
quenches thirst, or increases it. But few trees, and 
those of no strong growth, appear in the open country, 
and on the dry land is beheld exact resemblance 
of the sea. No bird warbles forth its notes, unless 
perchance in the distant forest. The bittcT worm¬ 
wood grows prickly along the unproductive plains, 
a harvest, in its bitterness, fitting to the place of 
its growth.” If there was any truth in the former 
part, of this description, in the time of the writer, 
the climate of the country has since undergone a 
change for the better. The latter part correctly 
depicts the vegetation and sea-like aspect of the 
steppes. 

Ovid thus speaks of the Pontic winter as of its 
ordinary character. “ The snow lies deep; and, as it 
lies, neither sun nor rain melt it. Boreas hardens it, 
and makes it endure for ever. Hence, when the 
former ice has not yet melted,fresh succeeds, and in many 
a place it is wont to last for two years. So great is 
the strength of the north wind when aroused, that it 
levels high towers with the ground, and carries off 
roofs. The inhabitants poorly defend themselves 
from the cold by skins and sewn trowsers; and, of 
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the whole body, the face is the only part exposed. 
Often the hair, as it is moved, rattles with the pen¬ 
dent icicle ; and the white beard shines with the ice 
that has formed upon it. Liquid wine becomes 
solid, preserving the form of the vessel: they do not 
quaff draughts -of liquor, but pieces, which are pre¬ 
sented. Why should I mention how the frozen 
rivers become hard, and how brittle water is dug 
out of the streams. The Danube itself, which, no 
narrower than the river which bears the papyrus, 
mingles through many mouths with the vast ocean, 
freezes as the winds harden its azure streams, and it 
rolls to the sea with covered waters. Where ships 
had gone, they now walk on foot: and the hoof of 
the horse strikes the waters hardened by freezing. 
Sarmatlan oxen drag the uncouth wagons along 
unwonted bridges, as the waters roll beneath. I 
have seen the vast sea frozen with ice, and a slippery 
crust- covered over the unmoved waters. To have 
seen it is not enough. I have trod upon the hard¬ 
ened ocean, and the surface of the water was under 
my feet, not wetted by it.” Making allowancq«sfi>r 
poetical exaggeration in this passage, it may still be 
regarded as evidence in favour of an opinion, sup¬ 
ported by other' facts, that the general climate of 
Europe was much more rigorous in former ages than 

C 
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at, present; for only the most northerly ports of the 
Black Sea, with the Strait of Kertch, and the Sea of 
Azof, are now annually ice-bound. Shakspeare, in 
the tragedy of Othello, mentions the “ icy current of 
the Pontic Sea;” and the Channel of Constantinople 
itself has answered to the description. In a. d. 401, 
large tracts of the Buxine were strongly frozen; and 
when the weather broke up, such mountains of ice 
drifted by the city as frightened the inhabitants. In 
the reign of Constantine Copronymus, so severe a 
winter occurred, that people walked upon the ice 
from Constantinople to Scutari. Either of these 
events now would be quite a phenomenon. 

The ecclesiastic, even more than the poet, has 
been guilty of exaggeration with reference to the 
Pontic region. Tertullian, declaiming against the 
heretic. Marcion, has supplied the following unsur¬ 
passed sample of libellous writing: “ That tract 
which is called the Pontus Euxinus —the hospitable 
sea—has been refused all favours, and is mocked by 
its very name. The day is never open—the sun 
never shines willingly. Tlierj is but one atmosphere 
—feig. The whole year is wintry ; every wind that 
blows comes from the north; liquors are only such 
before the fire; the rivers are blocked up with ice; 
the mountains are heaped higher with snow; all 
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things arc benumbed and stiff with cold. Nothing 
but cruelty has there the warmth of life; such 
cruelty, I mean, which has supplied the stage with 
fables concerning the sacrifices of the Tauri, the 
loves of Colchis, and the tortures of Caucasus. But 
there is nothing so barbarous and miserable in Pontus 
as that it has given birth to Marcion. He is more 
savage than a Scythian, more unstable than the wild 
inhabitant of a wagon, more inhuman than the 
Massagctic, more audacious than the Amazon, darker 
than the mist, colder than the winter, more brittle 
than the ice, more treacherous than the Danube, 
more precipitous than Caucasus.” Well may the 
Euxinc, with such desci’iptions afloat, have been in 
bad odour throughout the world, conceived of by the 
popular imagination as a kind of enormous Styx, fit 
only for satyrs to visit, and centaurs to navigate. 

The truth is, that the Black Sea has its special 
dangers and demerits like most other parts of Nep¬ 
tune’s empire. Tremendous storms from the north 
occasionally visit it in winter, and at the equinoxes, 
accompanied with blinding snow or sleet. Dense 
fogs are common in spring and autumn, and a slight 
gale ruffles the surface with harassing, though not 
perilous, billows. On the other hand, it is admirably 
adapted for navigation through many months of the 
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year, being generally deep, so that the largest ships 
may often sail close in shore, unobstructed with 
shoals and islands, affording ample sea-room and 
possessing several excellent harbours. But, till a 
very recent date, the nations in command of its 
shores have done little or nothing to facilitate the 
safety of the mariners who visit them. Upon a 
coast-line of more than 2000 miles there are not 
more than twenty lighthouses. The charts have 
been few in number, and for the most part inaccu¬ 
rate, while the majority of the seamen would be 
classed with “ landlubbers ” by sailors accustomed to 
double Cape Horn. The Turk does his best in the 
storm, but cares little for chart or compass, and 
resigns himself to a disaster as the irrevocable decree 
of kismet or fate. The Russian crews of coasting 
vessels arc scarcely more advanced. The first expe¬ 
dient commonly adopted in rough weather is to throw 
everything moveable overboard, and if there is no 
improvement, the next and final experiment is to 
throw themselves before the images of saints, aban¬ 
doning the ship to the care of St. Nicholas or St. 
Alexander Nevsky. It is related that an English 
captain, on approaching the Dardanelles, met with a 
vessel from the Crimea, the master of which asked 
him where he was. It appeared that, .after having 
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been driven hither and thither by a gale of wind, he 
had been forced out of the Black Sea through the 
Bosphorus, the Propontis, and the Dardanelles, and 
was quite unable to ascertain his position. Not 
many years have elapsed since some of the Russian 
mcn-of-war had the inglorious reputation of being 
manned with fair-weather and smooth-water sailors, 
the greater part of the officers and crews being always 
sea-sick when the breeze blew strong. Once, when' 
the admiral was between Sebastopol and Odessa, it is 
said, that he and his officers were so completely at 
fault, that observing a village on shore, the flag- 
lieutenant proposed to land in order to inquire the 
way. Though there is malicious wit in this state¬ 
ment, it is nevertheless true that, to very modern 
times, the Euxine has had to bear the blame of many 
a mishap which was simply the result of deficient 
nautical skill 

The CrinnST is bounded on the cast by the Sea of 
Azof, with its arm, the Putrid Sea, and the Strait of 
Kertch, through which communication is maintained 
with the Black Sea. The former is the Palus 
MaTotis of the Latin and Greek geographers. Though 
extending nearly 200 miles from north-cast to south¬ 
west, by 100 in the opposite direction, its character 
is far more lacustrine than sea-like, the water being 
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everywhere shallow and comparatively fresh. The 
greatest depth in the centre never exceeds seven and 
a half fathoms, while towards the shores there is 
rarely water sufficient to allow of the close approach 
of a twelve-oared row-boat. At Taganrog, on the 
northern coast, ships lie off at the distance of fifteen 
versts, about ten miles, to unload or take in their 
cargoes. From hence to Azof, on the opposite shore, 
*a shoal extends, or rather a continuation of shoals; 
and when violent east winds blow, the sea retires so 
remarkably, that the inhabitants are able to effect the 
passage between the two points on land, a distance 
of about fourteen miles. Blit the experiment is 
somewhat hazardous, as the wind shifts suddenly, 
and rapidly brings back the waters, to the occasional 
destruction of human life. This singular kind of 
monsoon takes place almost every year after mid¬ 
summer. The sea is supposed by the people on its 
shores to be rapidly filling up; and there seems to 
be no doubt of the fact. Pallas records, in 1793, the 
launch of a large frigate where lighters now sail with 
difficulty. This is the consequence of the mud and 
slime discharged by the Don, which also render the 
waters anything but blue and limpid. From No¬ 
vember to March the surface is frozen, and the navi¬ 
gation is seldom safe earlier than April. From 
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thence to midsummer a south-west wind prevails 
steadily, favouring the arrival of vessels from the 
Black Sea, and greatly increasing the depth by 
cheeking the outward current. 

The Putrid Sea, the Sivash of the' Russians, lies 
between the main coast of the Crimea and the 
Peninsula of Arabat, being connected with the Sea 
of Azof by the insignificant Strait of Genateh. The 
name has excited some curiosity on the part of many- 
who have been led by passing events, for the first 
time, to ]tore over charts of the district. Ideas of 
the tragic and horrible have been suggested, as if 
once the scene of some mighty massacre, which red¬ 
dened the waters with blood and long contaminated 
the atmosphere. But its features are very vulgar 
and commonplace. The tract is one of shallows, 
lined with swamps and quagmires, scarcely passable 
by men or animals, giving off - noxious exhalations in 
the heat of summer which render the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood at that season insalubrious. Large beds of 
osiers jut out into it, and serve as a summer haunt 
for a quantity of moor-fowl. The ancients appre¬ 
ciated its true character more correctly than we do 
when they called it a marsh or lake, Pains Putris. 
This old-standing title proves that from time imme¬ 
morial the district has had the same unpleasant attri- 
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butes. But occasionally, when the east winds blow, 
driving away the waters of the Sea of Azof from 
Taganrog, they are forced through the Strait of 
Genatcli into the Putrid Sea, cover its mud-banks, 
freshen its aspect, and abate the nuisance. 

These outlying basins are united to the grand 
expanse of Black Sea by the Strait of Kcrtch, the 
old Cimmerian Bosphorus. The ancient name refers 
to the aborigines of the shores,—the Cimmerians, a 
people belonging partly to legend and partly to his¬ 
tory, described in the Odyssey as dwelling beyond 
the ocean-stream, immersed in darkness, and unblest 
by the rays of Ilelios, the sun. The other term, 
Bosphorus, or more correctly Bosporus, which an¬ 
ciently denominated as well the Channel of Constan¬ 
tinople, distinguished sis the Thracian, is variously 
explained. According to legend, it was at these two 
straits that Io, when transformed by Jupiter into an 
ox, passed from one continent to the other in the 
course of her wanderings. A more sober account is, 
that the first voyage through them was made in a 
vessel on the prow of which was the figure of an ox. 
Ilcuce the straits received the name of Bos-porus, 
“ the passage of the ox.” But, as implying the 
passage of cattle, the name may have been suggested 
by their transit from shore to shore in winter across 
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the ice. Herodotus states, that “ the Scythians of - 
Chersoncsus, who live on the inner side of the trench 
(Perckop), traverse the Bosphorus on the ice with 
their chariots in order to go to the country of the 
Indians.” Mitliridates fought on the ice in the same 
part of the Cimmerian Bosphorus where a naval 
engagement had taken place in the preceding 
summer. An inscription on a marble slab, disco¬ 
vered on the Asiatic side, states:—“In the year 
6576 (a.d. 1068), Prince Gleb measured the sea on 
the ice, and the distance from Tinutaracan (Taman) 
to Kertchy was 30,054 fathoms.” In severe seasons, 
at present, loaded wagons sometimes pass over the 
Strait of Kcrtch ; and it. is far from impossible that, 
during the past winter, the Russians may have thus 
conveyed both men and stores from the Caucasus to 
the Crimea. The strait is a narrow, winding, shallow 
channel, lined with sand-banks, as it was in the days 
of Polybius, and as it may always be expected to 
remain, from the crookedness of the passage, which 
prevents the fair rush of the stream from the Sea of 
Azof, and favours the accumulation of deposit. 

Both shores of the strait exhibit evidences of 
pseudo-volcanic action. Kertch has a mud volcano 
in its neighbourhood; but the most remarkable is on 
the opposite coast, twenty-seven miles from Taman. 
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The hill in its ordinary state resembles a vast sore. 
There are various apertures in a crater-like area, 
from which water is discharged, with dingy-looking 
mire, and a fetid gas. But paroxysmal, action is 
sometimes displayed in a prodigious outpouring of 
mud, accompanied with grand columns of fire and 
smoke. One of these eruptions took place February 
the 27th, 1794, when the flames rose to the height of 
300 feet, and the mud was thrown into the air. In a 
short time, according to the estimate of Pallas, who 
visited the spot, 100,000 cubic fathoms were ejected. 
The Cossacks distinguished the place by the name of 
Prekla, signifying “ Hell.” In 1799, at no great 
distance, an island was thrown up in the Sea of 
Azof, which, after remaining visible some time, gra¬ 
dually subsided beneath the waves. Tremendous 
noises alarmed the inhabitants on the shore, and 
shocks of an earthquake were felt. It is not im¬ 
probable, that in former ages igneous action might 
be far more intense in the district, and originate 
the fancy, common to all the ancients, that Cimmeria 
lay at the entrance to the subterranean kingdom of 
Hades. 

The seas of the Crimea, especially along the east 
coast, abound with fish, few districts being more 
plentifully stocked than the Sea of Azof. The 
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varieties sought after arc classified by the Russians 
into red and white fish. The fine sturgeons which 
periodically alternate between the salt water of the 
Euxine and the fresh water of the Ron, literally 
crowding the intervening strait, are included in the 
former class: mackerel, herrings, turbot, and other 
kinds in the latter. Besides these, the Euxinc has 
sharks, dolphins, seals, porpoises, and tunny fish, the 
latter entering it from the Mediterranean for the 
purpose of spawning. The sharks, neither large nor 
ferocious, are sometimes eaten, but are pursued more 
for the sake of their rough skin, which is used by 
cabinet makers and polishers. One of the most 
remarkable of the fish, the bitshki, always produces 
fever in those who eat it,, and builds for its young a 
regular nest like a bird. Male and female collect 
reeds and soft seaweed, and deposit them in a small 
hole on the shore. Both keep guard by the side of 
the nest till the spawn is hatched, and the young 
leave it for the world of waters. This habit — an 
exception to the rule observed by the finny tribes— 
was noticed by Aristotle in relation to another 
species; and additional examples of it are known. 
An immense number of sturgeons and herrings arc 
annually*taken in the Strait of Kertch. From the 
roc of the former caviare is made in great quantities. 
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The latter are either carried fresh to the markets of 
the neighbourhood, or salted and sold to dealers who 
come from the interior of Russia. Through the 
whole era of Christendom in the East, salted fish 
has been largely exported from the Crimea to 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, and other quarters, 
owing to the demand for it occasioned by the 
numerous lasts of the Oriental Church. It was also 
famous at a more remote period. The coins of the 
Greek cities situated on the coasts of the Euxine 
show the antiquity of the trade, and the value set 
upon it, by exhibiting the figure of a fish, sometimes 
a fish-hook. 

Not a single river exists in the Crimea worthy of 
the name through the entire year. Many o^he 
small streams are wholly dried up by the heat and 
drought of summer, while the larger are either 
reduced to a thin shallow volume, or to a series of 
ponds scarcely connected with each other. The 
Salghir, the most considerable, rises in the mountain 
chain of the southern coast, passes by the modem 
capital, Simferopol, enters the steppe country, and 
creeps slowly through it to the Putrid Sea. ' In 
nearly all parts of its course, before reaching the 
plains, it may be passed dry-shod in summer, by 
simply stepping from one stone to another in its bed. 
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But the heavy rains of autumn, and the melting of 
the snows in spring accumulated in the highlands, 
convert it into a deep and rapid river. At Simferopol 
on the 18 th of January, being Twelfth-day, Old 
Style, the ceremony of blessing the waters, observed 
by the Russian Greek Church throughout the 
empire, is a notable occasion. The priests, arrayed 
in all their sacerdotal splendour, go down to the 
river, attended by the civil authorities, perform 
service on its banks, and immerse the cross several 
times in the stream. The people then crowd to fill 
their vessels with the consecrated water, and carefully 
preserve it to be used as occasion may offer, having 
great faith in its curative properties, both for man 
and beast. The Salghir and all the streams which 
descend from the mountains to the steppe, remark¬ 
ably change their character on making the transit. 
The steppe being entirely devoid of stones, they 
lose their gravelly and pebbly bottom, with their 
limpid appearance, and assume the aspect of canals. 

The Alma, now famous in military history, 
similarly changes its character with the season from 
a rapid stream to an insignificant rill. It flows from 
the neighbourhood of Bagtchc-serai, the old Tatar 
capital, to the west coast; and is confined to the hill 
country through the whole of its course. The 
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scenery on its banks is beautiful, and rendered 
luxuriant by cultivation. Orchards and vineyards, 
with the snug dwellings of their owners nestling 
among trees, are on either hand; and in summer, 
nightingales keep up a continued song from eve to 
morn in the groves. Thousands of frogs add to the 
sound without improving the melody; yet, however 
unmusical the croak, it is not discordant, being a 
merry utterance, a note of self-satisfaction, like ha- 
ha-ha, as though the creatures were not merely 
content with their lot, but replete with enjoyment. 
The Alma winds remarkably. Ilommaire Dc Hell 
crossed it eighteen -times in the space of three hours. 
Another stream, by the side of which many a gallant 
soldier has found a grave, is the Tchcrnaya Retcliia, 
or the Illaek River of the Russians, called by the 
Tatars the Bouiouk Ou/.ine, or Great Water, a 
sufficient indication of the poverty of their water¬ 
courses, considering its insignificant character. It 
has its principal source in the vale of Baidar, flows 
through the valley of Inkerman, and enters the 
upper extremity of the harbour of Sebastopol. The 
heights in its. neighbourhood are picturesque, but its 
own features arc as uninviting as those of one of our 
fen streams, at least in the lower parts of its course, 
— tall reeds, rushes, and other aquatic plants, lining 
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and overgrowing the channel. In the esteem of 
sportsmen, it has one redeeming quality, the vegeta¬ 
tion being the favourite haunt, at certain seasons, of 
snipes and wild ducks. But the Tchcrnaya is a 
serious evil to the government, being the breeding- 
ground of an almost imperceptible worm — equally 
pernicious in salt water as in fresh — which attacks 
the ships at Sebastopol, and reduces them to prema¬ 
ture decay. The ravages of this little animal shorten 
the time which a Russian ship of war may be ex¬ 
pected to last to a period of eight years, while the 
average duration of ships belonging to the British 
and French navies is reckoned at about double that 
interval. Various expedients have been adopted to 
protect the vessels, but they have not been followed 
by the success anticipated. 

Salt lakes are numerous in the steppes, from 
which the indispensable condiment is readily obtained 
in vast quantities, and transported to immense 
distances. The largest and most productive extends 
from the southern extremity of the isthmus of 
Perekop, along the shore of the Putrid Sea. Carts 
arc driven axle-deep into the shallow water, and 
loaded at once, the salt being at the bottom like 
sand. It is then sent into the interior of Russia, 
and forms an important part of the revenue which 
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the government derives from the peninsula. Saline 
lakes occur in the neighbourhood of Ivertch and 
Theodosia, and furnish an article of commerce with 
the shores of the Black Sea. They are also found 
near Eupatoria, and from these the home market is 
chiefly supplied. Not far from this town, the little 
village of Saak is situated upon the margin of a 
saline lake. The place was unknown to fame a few 
years ago; but it now enjoys a high reputation, has a 
large hotel, and annually attracts a crowd of Russian 
fashionables, some of whom come from distances as 
remote as Moscow or St. Petersburg. During the 
summer heats, in June and July, the waters of the 
lake evaporate, and leave a residuum of slime and 
mud, of pasty consistency, saline and black. To 
bathe in the mud, when thoroughly heated by the 
sun, is the grand object of the visitors, as a cure for 
rheumatic affections and cutaneous disorders. 
Gipsies, male and female, are at hand to attend upon 
the invalids; and a medical man is in residence to 
regulate the duration of the baths. A hole having 
been dug in the warm slime, the bather occupies it 
in a reclining.position; the body is then covered, 
only the head being left above ground to mark the 
site of the living man’s grave. The sensations are 
described at first as the reverse of agreeable. 
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Breathing is rendered difficult by the weight of the 
mud upon the chest, and the interment can only be 
borne for a few minutes; but after the process has 
been repeated a few times, it is conveniently endured 
for a longer period; and patients lie by the hour 
embedded in a voluntary tomb. The Russian 
journals have been filled with accounts of marvel¬ 
lous cures effected at the spot; but there needs no 
pilgrimage to the Crimea to experience the virtue 
of a hot saline bath, much less a wallowing in the 
mire. The popularity of the mud baths of Saak is 
only another example of that fondness for novel¬ 
ties, which, in all countries arid ages, lias led men 
to prefer the distant Jordan to the Abanas and 
Pharpars of their own neighbourhood. 


D 
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CHAP. II. 

TIIE MOUNTAINS AND THE STEJTES. 

NATURAL DIVISION OF THE SURFACE. — THE SOUTH COAST 

RANGE.-SUMMITS OF TIIE HIGHLANDS.—ROCK OF 

SlIIlilN. — THE TCHADIR-DAGH. — CAVE OF FOUL 
KOUBA. — LANDSI.IFS. — VALLEY OF HAIDAR. — TASS OF 
MEIIDVEN. — PASS OF OSF.MIiASII. — MANGOUP KALE.— 
THE STEPPES. — GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. — TUMULI. 

THEIR DESIGN-MONOTONY OF THE PLAINS.—OPTICAL 

ILLUSIONS.-COLUMNS OF DUST.-GENTLEMEN OF THE 

ROAD. — THE STEPPE-LIMESTONE.—SUNSET. 

Nature lias distributed the Crimea into two 
regions, the features of which are nearly as distinct 
as those of day and night. There is a highland 
range on the south coast, and a vast plain to the 
north of it, which comprehends by far the greater 
portion of the country. The transition from the one 
to the other may perhaps he regarded as constituting 
a third district, marked with gentle hills and broad 
valleys. To the Russian who lias had no experience 
of scenery but what may he observed on the journey 
from Moscow or St. Petersburgh to the south of the 
Crimea, the view of its hold heights and picturesque 
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defiles may well have an indescribable charm. The 
whole intervening distance, of more than a thousand 
miles, is a flat, monotonous expanse, with no difference 
of level beyond what is made by hammocky ground 
and low rolling ridges; while successive grass-lands, 
swamps, and sandy wastes are the chief diversities of 
the surface. The contrast between these plains, of 
which the eye is speedily weary, and the mountains 
heightens the effect of the latter, and has led to 
exaggerated representations of the beauty and 
grandeur of the region. It comprises, indeed, the 
lovely, the romantic, and the sublime, but has no 
claim to a unique character, being fully equalled, and 
often transcended, in these features by other European 
landscapes. 

The highlands range along the coast from the 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol eastward towards the 
Peninsula of Kertcli, an extent of about a hundred 
miles, by from twelve to twenty miles in breadth. 
The crest is sometimes less than three miles from the 
sea, and never more than twelve. Bold and preci¬ 
pitous cliffs form a considerable part of the coast 
line. The conical Aiu-dagh, or Bear Mountain, 
near Yalta, projects grandly into the Euxine; and 
has been so called from its fancied resemblance to a 
bear going down to the sea with cubs to drink. 
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alluding to some adjoining masses. The rocks that 
line the shore arc perforated with eaves and grottoes, 
which the waves have scooped, fonr jrly haunted by 
pirates, now inhabited by sea-fowl, and occasionally 
occupied at the entrance by the wild rigiree. A 
good carriage road, of recent construction, runs along 
the coast-chain from Sebastr-'ol to Alushtu, at the 
average height of two thousand feet above t’-e level 
of the sea. The country between this road and the 
shore, being protected from the -ongli cold winds of 
the north, and entirely open to the warm breezes of 
the south, enjoys a delightful climate, which allows 
the vine, the olive, and the pomegranate to fl Irish. 
It has been styled in consequence the Italy of 
Russia. From Alushta another road cross .? the 
chain to Simferopol, the highest point of which is 
2800 feet above the sea. It commands a magnifi rent 
view of the coast below, and of the blue expanse if 
the Euxinc beyond. An obelisk near this spot 
indicates the place where the Emperor Alexander 
stood to enjoy the prospect, at the period of his last 
visit to the Crimea in 1824. Nigh at hand, close to a 
spring, is a monument to the memory of KutusofF. 
These roads, which render a difficult country of easy 
access, were constructed under the auspices of Prince 
Woronzow, while governor-general of the province. 
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who employed a young officer of engineers upon the 
work. 

The mountains rise with a steep inclination on the 
seaward side, sometimes presenting a mural face of 
1800 feet above the base, and decline by a very 
gi I'lnai descent to the level of tte northern plain. 
The prevailing wk is calcareous, analogous 'to the 
Jura limestone, though more friable ; but varieties of 
granite, grt mstonc, and other igneous rocks have 
been largely erupted. I’rince Woronzow’s palace 
at Aloupka is chiefly of greenstone from the neigh* 
bourh.'od. Granite quarried from the Hear Mountain 
ha, been largely used for ihc docks, quays, and forts 
of Sebastopol. Lime and sandstone compose the 
plateau upon which the allied armies pitched their 
camps before it, chiefly - : >e former. The whole is 
cox ored, v.xecpt where the rock crops out, with a 
light rich soil, va-ying from twelve to eighteen 
Inches in depth, but which the rains convert into a 
heavy and tenacious mud, rendering transit as 
difficult as .he p; s U g e of a newly-ploughed field 
after a shaking shower. The most peculiar feature 
of die high hauls is their summits; they are not 
rounded or need’ -shaped, hut consist of extensive 
flats, forming high table-lands, corresponding to the 
paramos of the Andes, except in size. The people 
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apply to them the name of yailas, or mountain 
pasture grounds. In winter they are covered with 
snow; but upon its disappearance towards the close 
of May, a carpet of rich grass appears, which 
continues fresh through the summer, while the 
vegetation of th% plains is burnt up. Accordingly 
the Tatars then quit the steppes with their flocks 
and herds, and occupy these high sites, easily 
ascended on the northern side, till the season returns 
when the rain is turned into snow upon the mountain 
range of the Crimea. 

An outlier, towards the eastern extremity of the 
chain, near Kara-su-Basar, supplies a good example 
of the general arrangement. It bears the Tatar 
name of Ak-Kaya, or the White ltock, in allusion 
to the limestone of which it is composed. But the 
Russians call it Shirinfelsen, the Rock of Shirin, in 
reference to historical associations. The insulated 
mass, from five to six hundred feet in height, and 
about three miles in length, rises in the midst of an 
undulating plain. On one side it is so perpendicular, 
and so regularly formed, as to resemble a vast 
fortress; on the other, it may be scaled with little 
difficulty: the summit is a flat of considerable 
extent. On this pbiteaUj as a defensive point, the 
patriotic Tatars pitched their camp in the struggle 
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for independence. In the flourishing days of the 
Tatar Khanate, it belonged to the richest subject 
family, which bore the name of Shirin, and held all 
the country in the cast of the peninsula. The males 
of this family were alone suffered to enter into 
matrimonial alliance with the daughters of the khans. 
Trusting to their power, the chieftains frequently 
rebelled against tlicir lords. Then their vassals and 
retainers were summoned to appear in arms on the 
top of the White Rock ; and hence the name of the 
Rock of Shirin. 

The culminating point of the highlands is the 
Tchadir-dagh, or Tent. Mountain, an imposing mass 
a little to tlitf left of the road leading from Alushta 
to Simferopol. It rises to the height of 5,135 feet 
above the sea, and is mainly composed of a friable 
grey limestone, with veins of a darker colour. The 
limestone emits a sligliily fetid odour upon friction, 
and is perforated with grottoes and caverns, in some 
of which masses of ice remain from winter to winter. 
The sides arc very precipitous, and destitute of 
timber; but dense woods clothe the lower slopes, and 
surround the base. The top is a spacious, uneven 
platform, entirely bare. It forms a very prominent 
object, towering at least a thousand feet above any 
other eminence, and possesses a peculiarly well- 
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defined shape. When the condensed vapours gather 
in clouds around the summit, the Tatars, who have 
been taught by experience the usual result, augur 
speedy rain, and say that Tchadir-dagh has put on 
his cap— an expression common with the Swiss and 
other highlanders, when their heights are similarly 
veiled. The mountain is the Trapezus of Strabo, 
and was doubtless so called from its resemblance to 
a gigantic table or altar. But the form has suggested 
various names to the different tribes who have been 
successively in the country; and the names are 
somewhat characteristic of their respective habits. 
After being the Table Mountain of the Greeks, a 
domesticated race, fond of luxurious living, it became 
the Tent Mountain of the Tatars, originally a 
nomadic people, camping out under canvass; and 
then the Saddle Mountain of the Co&sacks, fearless 
riders and untiring horsemen. In recent times, an 
Englishman is said to have returned to Sebastopol 
from a visit, with the impression upon his mind 
that it resembled nothing so much as a sirloin 
of beef! 

Multitudinous nations of varied habits, language, 
and religion—Scythians, Greeks, Romans, Alans, 
Gotha, Huns, Khazars, Tatars, Genoese, Turks, and 
Russians, between some of whom mortal strife sub- 
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sisted, have occupied the country around the Tcha- 
dir-dagh. One of its caverns retains at present the 
memorials of a deadly feud. It bears the significant 
name of Foul Kouba. Armed with a tallow candle, 
the visitor creeps into it through a mere hole, and 
proceeds for twenty or thirty yards on hands and 
knees. Human skulls and bones rattle dismally as 
he crawls along, compelled occasionally to shuffle 
himself on in a perfectly fiat position. After this 
disagreeable entry the opening expands, and he is 
able to stand upright in a spacious chamber, about 
forty feet high, apparently supported by huge sta¬ 
lactites. Other chambers follow, and streams are 
heard trickling in the distance; but the extent of 
the perforation has not been ascertained, although a 
Frenchman is said to have penetrated half a day’s 
journey. The bones arc the relics of unhappy 
Genoese, who took refuge in this recess during their 
wars with the Tatars, and were smoked to death by 
them in it. Kisil Kouba, another cave not far 
distant, is remarkable for its magnificent entrance, 
but has not been thoroughly explored. 

Far out at sea, the mariner hails the peculiar 
outline of the Tent Mountain long before the inter¬ 
vening country comes into sight; and from its 
summit, in clear weather, the eye overlooks a pano- 
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rama of the whole peninsula, with the engirdling 
waters of the Buxine on the south, and the vast 
plains beyond the Isthmus of Perekop on the north. 
“ Immediately at our feet,” says an observer, “ and 
so directly beneath us that a stone might be dropped 
upon the trees 2000 feet below, lay charmingly- 
diversified woods and meadows. Curling wreaths 
of blue smoke ascended from clumps of trees scat¬ 
tered over the park-like scenery, while large herds 
of cattle seemed, from their diminutivencss, to have 
been peppered out upon the rich pasture-land. 
Snug-looking Tatar villages were dotted over the 
well-cultivated valleys, and mountain-streams mean¬ 
dered through them to the sea, which was scarcely 
discernible beneath a dense bank of clouds that al¬ 
together concealed from our view the southern 
horizon. Facing us, towards the west, the rival 
mountain of Babugan Yaila reared its stupendous 
crags; while far as eye could reach, in a northerly 
direction, stretched the undulating steppe, narrowing 
as it reached the Isthmus of Perekop. We could 
trace the wooded valley of the Salghif, discern the 
white houses of Simferopol on its left bank; and, 
nearer still, we saw the beech-woods through which 
we had ridden in the morning, and the vast table¬ 
land of limestone rock over which we had been 
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stumbling. We found a large stone on which a 
llussian had inscribed his name; and, thinking the 
spot undeserving of such desecration, we hurled it 
over a less abrupt part of the precipice, and strained 
our necks to sec it reach the bottom ; but we could 
only hear it crash and echo as it bounded from crag 
to crag. A magnificent eagle, surprised at so un¬ 
usual a sound, soared majestically away from an 
cyry a few feet down the cliff, and left us in undis¬ 
puted possession of the summit of the Tchadir- 
dagh.” 

The scenery of the mountain district includes wild 
gorges bounded by precipitous clifFs, and charming 
valleys enclosed with wooded heights of moderate 
elevation. The former are very commonly strewed 
with huge fragments of rock which have fallen, to 
the occasional destruction of life and property. The 
Tatars are fond of perching their cottages on ledges 
and in nooks of the mountains, where, if some 
tottering crag comes down, the dwejling is crushed 
in its impetuous career. Sometimes the base of these 
habitations gives way, and whole villages are ruined 
by the landslip; though, as signs of the approaching 
convulsion are perceived in the previous sinking or 
tremor of the ground, the inhabitants have generally 
time to escape. At Koutcliouk Koui, a small village, 
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as the name denotes, by which the high road on the 
southern coast passes, evidences remain of a cata¬ 
strophe of this description. The site is at a high 
elevation, and can only be approached by paths of 
the most frightful* ruggedness. The Tatars still 
cling to it', though, about half a.century ago, a great 
number of the dwellings, with their inhabitants, 
were destroyed by a landslip. 

Few places have been more eulogised for beauty 
than the Valley of Baidar, a short ride from Balak- 
lava. It has been styled the Taurie Arcadia and 
Crimean Tempo. But its merits have been extrava¬ 
gantly overrated. The valley, upwards of thirty 
miles in circuit, is an elegantly-shaped oval basin— 
not deep, but enclosed by finely-wooded hills, and 
watered by two limpid streams. It is exclusively 
occupied by Tatars, who enjoy a degree of prosperity 
unknown to their co-religionists of the plains, owing 
to the productiveness of the soil. Their villages, 
eleven in number, have a very pleasing appearance, 
being surrounded with orchards, and overtopped by 
enormous round-headed walnut trees. Possibly in 
extent, beauty, and fertility the valley may be 
without a rival in Russia; but there are thousands 
superior to it elsewhere. Formerly, the only direct 
communication between Baidar and the coast was by 
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the Merdven or the Stairs, a passage consisting of 
steps cut out of the rock, and arranged in short zig¬ 
zags to the extent of about 300 feet. On leaving 
the valley the stairs arc descended, and ascended in 
the opposite direction. Though nearly perpendicular, 
the native horses go down and clamber up without 
difficulty, their riders, of course, dismounting. The 
spot is highly picturesque, shaded by trees and 
shrubs, whose stems and branches interweave with 
each other in all sorts of fantastic shapes, and assist 
the course of the traveller. The necessity for fol¬ 
lowing this route has been obviated by the Wo- 
ronzow road. The finest of all the passes through 
the coast-chain is the one which crosses it from 
Yalta to the Yalley of Oscmbash, in the direction of 
Bagtche-scrai. On gaining the summit a landscape, 
with strongly contrasting features, is beheld. Look¬ 
ing towards the interior of the peninsula, the distant 
northern steppe appears like a haze upon the horizon. 
Nearer, and around, are valleys shut ip by lofty 
walls of limestone, studded with the ruins of forts,— 
memorials chiefly of the Genoese and of their forays. 
Above rise magnificent crags and peaks, bare at the 
summit, but densely clothed below with gloomy 
pine woods. In the opposite direction the vine cul¬ 
tivation of the coast is seen, with the town and bay 
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of Yalta, and a noble sweep of the Euxine, as blue 
as the sky above it. On the one band, the eye 
beholds a semblance of Norway; on the other, of 
Italy. 

The mountains have played an important part in 
the revolutions to which the Crimea has been 
subject. Tribes driven from the plains by invaders 
from the north retreated to them, and found refuge 
from disturbance in natural strongholds; while the 
possessors of the south coast protected themselves 
against invasion from the interior by citadels on the 
more commanding and precipitous heights. One of 
the most remarkable of these latter sites is the 
fortress-town of Mangoup Kale, renowned through¬ 
out the country, of which the old inhabitants never 
speak but with veneration. It occupied the summit 
of an insulated semicircular rock, only accessible on 
one side by a very steep path: this has once been 
paved the whole way up, but is now ruinous and 
difficult, yet nimbly climbed by the Tatar horses. 
The top is a plain, about a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile broad, covered with fine turf, except where 
it k strewn with time-worn fragments of ancient 
buildings. So extensive are the latter, as to show 
that not only a fort but a town in former days 
occupied the spot, probably held successively by 
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Greeks, Goths, Genoese, and Tatars. But great 
uncertainty hangs over the history of the place. 
Karaim Jews were its last inhabitants, who dis¬ 
appeared gradually towards the close of the last 
century, leaving behind them a dilapidated syna¬ 
gogue and the cemetery of their fathers. The whole 
is now desolate, and has a stern, melancholy air. 
But in spring, clumps of lilacs bloom over the 
memorials of past generations, and strikingly con¬ 
trast Avith them. While Dr. Clarke crept on hands 
and knees to look over the edge of the mountain at 
a point from which the descent is nearly perpen¬ 
dicular, a half-clad Tatar, wild as the winds, mounted 
upon a colt equally unsubdued, without saddle or 
bridle, galloped to the very brink of the precipice, 
and amused himself by pointing out the different 
objects in the vast district which the eye com¬ 
manded. Large chambers connected with galleries 
hewn in the rock, perforate the sides of the moun¬ 
tain, and are approached by steps from the upper 
surface. The purpose of these excavations is quite 
unknown, but they might serve as posts of military 
observation. One of the most prominent has been 
hollowed out of .a projecting point or promontory, 
and is open on three sides, the openings being arch¬ 
ways. It bears the name of the Cape of the Winds, 
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and is accessible to almost every gust. Through 
the apertures, bold heights and wild ravines are seen 
in one direction, that of the coast range; hills, 
valleys, orchards, and meadows, intersected by 
streams, appear in another, that of Simferopol ; 
while in a third, in clear weather, the distant sea is 
perceived, with the cliffs of the shore, and the 
harbour of Sebastopol. At the period of the Rus¬ 
sian conquest, it is said that the last body of Tatars 
who made any resistance took refuge at Mangoup 
Ivale. 

The other great natural division of the Crimea 
consists of a series of plains or steppes, extending 
northwards from the highland district to the Isthmus 
of Perekop, and eastward to the extremity of the 
Kertch Peninsula. The word steppe is of Russian 
origin, and strictly denotes a flat, open, and un¬ 
wooded country, mantled with a rank, grassy, and 
herbaceous vegetation. This is the general cha¬ 
racter of the region thus denominated, but it includes 
extensive swamps and marshes, with tracts of saline 
sand of the true desert description. The plain of 
the Crimea is a southerly prolongation through the 
isthmus which connects the peninsula with the con¬ 
tinent of the vast similar tract stretching from the 
borders of Hungary into the heart of Asia, of which 
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it has been said, though with obvious exaggeration, 
that a calf, beginning to. graze at the base of the 
Carpathian Mountains, might eat its way to the Wall 
of China, and arrive there a full-grown ox. Rubru- 
quis, the Dutch traveller, who crossed the steppes 
in the fifteenth century, aptly describes them: Nulla 
cst sylva , nullus mons, nullus lapis —“ not a tree, not a 
hill, not a stone.” “ We journeyed,” says he, 
“ towards the cast, with no other objects in view 
than earth and sky, and occasionally the sea upon 
our right, which is called the Sea of Tanais (Azof); 
and moreover the sepulchres of the Comani, which 
seemed about two leagues distant, constructed ac¬ 
cording to the mode of burial which characterised 
their ancestors.” Hundreds of miles may be passed 
on a soil remarkable for its richness, and the luxuri¬ 
ance of its herbage, without a tree being encoun¬ 
tered ; although, in a few favoured spots, there arc 
small copses, known to the Tatars, which shelter 
game, and are visited on that account. While almost 
perfectly flat through extensive spaces, the surface 
more generally gently undulates. Hollows also 
occur, or slight rounded depressions, as if made by 
the stamp of a Titan on his passage across the plain. 
These places are of no small importance,, as natural 
troughs in which the rain collects. Though the 
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water is speedily evaporated by the sun, and ab¬ 
sorbed by the soil, they remain moist and verdant 
long after the adjoining lands are wholly parched; 
and are hence prized by the herdsmen. Tumuli, the 
hhourgans of the natives, are other diversities of the 
steppes, of an opposite character to the depressions. 

The tumuli arc conical mounds of earth, covered 
with a fine turf, rising generally from twenty-five to 
thirty feet above the level of the plain, of very 
simple yet artificial shape, evidently constructed by 
the hand of man. They arc found through the 
whole region of the steppes, from the banks of the 
Don to those of the -Pruth, and even the Danube; 
extending from the confines of Poland and the centre 
of Russia southwards into the Crimea, where they 
are specially numerous, and in close proximity in the 
peninsula of Kcrteli. The design of these mounds 
has given rise to much conjecture; but it is un¬ 
doubted that, to a very large extent, they are the 
mansions of the dead of past ages. In those parts of 
the country which the ancient Greeks colonised, 
stone sarcophagi have been found in the interior, 
with bones, vases, coins, ear-rings, bracelets, and 
other golden ornaments, executed with such skill 
that they would bear comparison with the produc¬ 
tions of the best modern jewellers. Many of these 
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objects are in the museums of Kertch and St. Peters¬ 
burg. With less care and ceremony, but in like 
manner, the rude tribes who have successively oc¬ 
cupied the steppes seem to have buried their dead, 
merely heaping collections of earth over their 
remains. Simple as are these funereal monuments of 
an ancient world, their very simplicity is sublime; 
for tombs so constructed are calculated for an almost 
endless duration, and will retain a natural inscription, 
intelligible ages after marble slabs and lettered epi¬ 
taphs have perished. It has been recently observed 
that, in many instances, a portion of the earth em¬ 
ployed in the formation of the mounts must have 
been brought from a distance, as it is not identical 
with the soil in the vicinity. This may be illustrated 
by a usage still existing among the Cossacks of the 
Don, who carry a small bagful of native earth on 
the breast in distant expeditions, in order to take it 
with them to the grave, if removed by the hand of 
death away from home. Many tribes have also re¬ 
garded it as a sacred duty to convey ancestral soil to 
the distant resting-places of friends and relatives. 

But these curious elevations have answered other 
purposes: and some must have been expressly con¬ 
structed with a different design. Many have been 
opened without anything funereal having been dis- 
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covered. In the large spaces where the steppe is 
flat and without undulations, the arrangement of the 
tumuli often indicates a system of correspondence, 
or some strategic contrivance. Rows may he ob¬ 
served, comprising from five to seven, forming lines, 
each taking a particular direction. On the northern 
coast of the Black Sea they run nearly due east and 
west, and were probably raised as landmai'ks, from 
which the hordes of barbarians, who have so fre¬ 
quently crossed the steppes, struck their line of 
march. It is a natural surmise, that, where a con¬ 
siderable horde encamped for any length of time, 
hillocks would be thrown up to serve as a shelter 
against the violence of the winds, to protect the tents 
of the chiefs, or as stations on which to post a look¬ 
out. By means of signals or watch-fires on these 
elevated points, distant detachments would be able 
to maintain correspondence; and in the event of 
battle, or of natural death, the mounds became grave- 
hills, receiving the remains of the deceased. It is at 
least certain, that in the Crimea, and other parts of 
the steppe-region, the tumuli are now devoted to the 
practical purposes of life. Herdsmen, when they 
have to call together the horses and cattle under 
their charge, station themselves upon their summits 
to command a view of the surrounding plain; and 
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advantage has been taken of these ancient observa¬ 
tories to establish a line of telegraphic communication 
across the peninsula. Though the obscurity which 
invests their origin may never be fully dissipated, 
they will always excite interest and produce impres¬ 
sion, as monuments of the life of long bygone ages, 
in many instances occupying sites which arc now 
tenantless for leagues around them, and only visited 
occasionally by droves of cattle, their peasant 
watchmen, and the passing traveller. 

Voyagera have frequently described the oppressive 
monotony of life at sea,—only the sky above — 
water beneath and around. But “ breeze, or gale, 
or storm,” introduces variety to the surface of the 
ocean; and the tenants of the deep often appear to 
divert the passenger. There is far more of dull uni¬ 
formity in the features of the steppes. Even in 
spring, when alone for a brief interval they have 
any beauty, derived from the fresh grasses and the 
flowering plants, the sameness of the landscape soon 
becomes wearisome. At first, indeed, the apparent 
boundlessness of the plains is very impressive to the 
stranger; but, having once become familiar with this 
idea, the charm is over. Impatience is the next 
feeling ; for, however Jehu may urge oh his horses 
with vigorous halloo and whip, the traveller seems 
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for days together to have made no progress. There 
is the same huge disc of flatness around him, of 
which he appears to be the motionless centre. If 
summer is advanced, the aspect of the country, lite¬ 
rally baked with heat, is one of melancholy desola¬ 
tion. The grasses and flowers are then dust and 
ashes ; the surface is a perfect desert; and can only 
support a few herbs and scrubby bushes, neither of 
which have any tinge of green, but are of a pale 
sickly yellow’ colour, or ashy grey. Dreary in the 
extreme is the appearance of everything in winter, 
when the snow is lord-paramount of the soil, and 
every trace of a road or trackway is obliterated. 
But, except during an actual snow-storm, the Tatars 
arc never in danger of losing their way, being ac¬ 
quainted with the bearing and direction of every 
tumulus; while minute objects, which others would 
pass by unnoticed, serve as guide-posts to them. 
The direction of the principal roads is now indicated 
by pyramids of stone, twelve feet high, built at 
certain intervals from each other, the work of Prince 
Woronzow. Hence, unless the view is closely 
bounded by showers of sleet or snow, the route 
cannot be mistaken. 

Optical illusions are common summer phenomena, 
precisely analogous to those observed in the hot 
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oriental deserts. They tend to relieve the general 
tedium of nature, and beguile the weary way of the 
traveller. A tumulus, a horse, or the figure of a 
man on the distant horizon, magnified to a gigantic 
size, often appears detached from the surface of the 
ground, as if moving on stilts or hovering in the air. 
Occasionally the unequal refraction of the atmosphere 
gives rise to complex and picturesque combinations, 
and the forms of towers, spires, bridges, and trees are 
projected on the edge of the steppe, as though a city 
existed at the spot; the whole becoming confused as 
the spectator advances to the indicated site, till the 
enchantment vanishes entirely, and nothing is met 
with but the parched grass waving in the wind. 
The exhibition of vast deceptive lakes in the hazy 
distance is more frequent. They acquire a striking 
air of reality from the bodies of the cattle on the 
pasture-grounds only being seen, as if the legs of the 
animals were actually immersed in water. However 
natural the apparition, the herds are never misled, as 
they can always distinguish real water by the smell. 
Variety is also introduced to the landscape by the 
whirling breeze. Heat and drought combine to 
pulverise the "vegetation, and accumulate a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of fine dust upon the plains. Ro¬ 
tating currents of air, which are of very common 
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occurrence, carry up immense quantities to a great 
height in their vortex, and originate the appearance 
of tall dusky columns marching in silent stateliness 
over the surface. Several of these moving pillars 
may frequently be seen at once, forming a kind of 
procession, as if on some mysterious errand; or so 
grouped, and changing their relative position, as to 
suggest the idea of huge genii at their gambols. 

A disagreeable diversity is at times offered by 
gentlemen of the road; though travelling is in ge-. 
neral tolerably secure. They are not footpads, but 
mounted brigands. Not long ago a Tatar robber, 
named Alime, infested the country between Simfer¬ 
opol and Perekop, and for years eluded the efforts 
of the government to capture him. He belonged to 
the class of Robin Hood rather than to that of Rob 
Roy, conducting his business with some discrimina¬ 
tion. He was not known to take the life of any one, 
or inflict bodily injury. Neither did lie remorselessly 
strip his victims of their all; but after levying a 
contribution for himself, he tfrould make over a 
portion of spoil to the poorer members of a plundered 
party. Upon health failing, his occupation was 
gone; and being an outcast, he had to depend for 
subsistence upon the charity of some herdsmen and 
shepherds, who secretly afforded him a refuge. One 
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of these at last betrayed him to the authorities, 
tempted by the reward offered for his apprehension; 
and after undergoing the knout, Alime was sent to 
end his days in Siberia. 

The steppes arc geologically composed of lime¬ 
stone belonging to the newest tertiary period, 
elevated from 120 to 200 feet above the level of the 
Black Sea, and terminating at its shore in an abrupt 
terrace. On this plateau lies a stratum of arable 
earth, of varying tliiekness and composition, but 
generally argillaceous and slightly saline. A seam 
of true sea-sand sometimes intervenes between the 
two, and comes to the surface at various spots. This 
is also the case with the limestone, the upper soil 
having been washed off by the rains. The rock 
being very friable, is readily disintegrated by atmo¬ 
spheric influences, wherever it is exposed; and an 
almost impalpable dust is formed, which the slightest 
breeze raises in clouds. Though usually of an ashy 
grey colour, it is sometimes dazzlingly white; and in 
these districts the eyds are painfully affected by the 
glare. Even the inhabitants, who are accustomed to 
the aspect of the surface, arc seasonally visited with 
ophthalmia. The limestone is largely used as a 
building material. In the villages of the steppes, the 
houses of the better class are entirely composed of it, 
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with the majority of the dwellings and public 
buildings at Simferopol, Sebastopol, Kertch, Nieo- 
laef, Chcrson, and Odessa. The facility with which 
it may be wrought, together with the scarcity of 
timber, is the great temptation to its use. Being a 
conglomerate of shells feebly cemented, it yields like 
wood to the saw or the axe, and is generally cut into 
long quadrangular blocks for transport.. To the 
Russians, who have a mania for the rapid execution 
of building projects, the stone has been quite a 
godsend; enabling them to run up quickly and 
cheaply new foundations in the country, adorned 
with columns and architraves, beautiful and imposing 
while fresh from the hands of the architect. But 
the soft and porous material speedily yields to the 
wear and tear of the elements ; and erections which 
arc still youthful, exhibit the characteristic dilapida¬ 
tions of age. If, as is not improbable, the ancient 
Greeks used the steppe limestone in building their 
cities on the coast, it is not surprising, that some 
of them have vanished so completely as scarcely to 
have left a wreck behind to identify their site. 

The change from day to night in the steppes has 
great peculiarity to the stranger. It transpires with 
a suddenness which is very impressive, and at first 
somewhat awful. In a country of woods and 
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diversified levels, the shadows of the trees and hills, 
gradually elongating, give warning of the sun’s 
approach to the western horizon. But on these 
great plains, where nothing intercepts his rays till 
the disc of the luminary touches their edge, there 
are no shadows projected premonitory of the 
universal gloom about to cover the face of nature. 
Earth and sky are in a blaze of light till the sunset 
actually commences. In a few minutes, the whole 
-orb is below the line of the steppe ; the bright glow 
is gone from the landscape; and the sombre curtains 
of the night are drawn. The suddenness and rapidity 
with which the transition is effected surprise the* 
traveller, and invest a common incident with an air 
of supernatural majesty and strangeness. 
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CHAP. lit 

THE BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, AND CLIMATE. 

FLOWERING PLANTS AND GRASSES. — DURIAN. — THE 
STEPPE WITCH. — FORESTS ANI) WOODS. — VINEYARDS. 

- LOCUSTS - THEIR RAVAGES. - CATERPILLARS- 

WILD QUADRUPEDS. — BIRDS. — REPTILES_DOMES¬ 

TICATED ANIMALS. — SUMMER AND WINTER, — STORMS. 

In spring, when the grasses are rising, the steppes 
Resemble an immeasurably verdant ocean of the 
freshest and brightest green. But this hue soon 
ceases to be uniform, and is almost entirely extin¬ 
guished over extensive spaces, owing to flowering 
plants putting forth their floral glories, and waving 
to the wind their masses of varied colour. Thou¬ 
sands of acres may be seen covered with the purple 
larkspur, intermingled with patches of bright scarlet 
poppy, and the pink-coloured wild peach-shrub. 
There are tulips, crocuses, pinks, hyaeinths, and ane¬ 
mones innumerable, finely contrasting with each 
other; and there is mignionette in abundance, but 
without the odour which cultivation has given to it. 
While the vegetation of the steppes is astonishingly 
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vigorous, it is not remarkable for variety. Botanists 
enumerate about 500 species of plants in these vast 
grazing grounds, each species usually growing in 
large masses. The commonest plant is the hair- 
grass, Stipa capillata, which often occupies more 
than half the surface. Next to it is the closely 
related feather-grass, Stipa pennata ,called Schelkowoi, 
or silk-weed, by the Russians, which generally covers 
a fourth of the land, and is frequently grown as an 
ornament in English gardens. Though these grasses 
are not esteemed with us as fodder for cattle and 
sheep, they form the principal food of the herds and 
flocks on the plains of Southern Russia. Both 
grasses have ripe seeds in July, which are a danger¬ 
ous torment to the sheep, and entail an onerous 
duty upon the shepherds. The sharp seeds adhere 
to the wool, and with subtle art insinuate themselves 
in the fleece, till they reach the skin of the animal, 
and produce an incessant irritation. During the 
great heats of summer, the irritated spots inflame, 
and the sores become fatal, if the cause is not 
removed. To prevent loss, the shepherd and his 
family are usually employed every evening in 
picking out the seeds; a very tedious office, owing to 
the extent of the flocks and the number of.the plants 
armed vtfth these offensive weapons. 
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In the every-day life of shepherds and herdsmen, 
and in the simple ballads with which their children 
are familiar, no term is of more common occurrence 
than that of burian, by which plants affording little 
or no nourishment to cattle are denoted; though 
their woody stems can be used as fuel in winter. 
Thistles are prominent in this class, occasionally 
attaining the height of six or eight feet. The 
relations may, therefore, be credited, of the Cossacks 
concealing themselves and their horses in the thickets 
of the steppe. Wormwood belongs to the same 
category. It rises to the height of six feet, and the 
cattle are compelled to feed upon it in specially dry 
summers; when milk and butter are rendered de¬ 
testably bitter by the aliment. But Gypsophila 
panikulata is a pre-eminent member of the worthless 
part of the vegetable kingdom. This is the “ Steppe- 
witch ” of popular speech, the theme of many a tale 
and ballad of childhood. The plant rises to the 
height of three feet, and ramifies considerably up¬ 
wards, so as to form a thick round bush, bearing 
pretty little flowers. When sapless and withered in 
autumn, the main stalk is broken off close to the 
ground by the first high wind that rises, and the 
rounded top is carried rolling, hopping, and skipping 
over the plain, under the control of the breeze. Other 
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small withered plants become attached to the mass, 
and it gradually forms a huge mis-shapen ball; while 
several being driven together, adhere like enormous 
burs, and have some witchery in their appearance 
as they go dancing and bounding before the gale. 
Hundreds of these objects may frequently be seen 
scouring the steppes at the same time, and may 
easily be mistaken at a distance for hunters and wild 
herds. Heavy rains put an end to the career of the 
witches, or the Black Sea, into which they are 
blown, summarily arrests their course. 

The natural forests of the Crimea, which arc 
entirely confined to the highland and hilly region, 
have been vastly crippled, owing to the great con¬ 
sumption of wood for fuel, and the careless way in 
which the timber has been felled. The clearing 
away of the woods, which favour humidity of climate, 
has already had an injurious effect, as some of the 
rivers have sensibly diminished in volume, and many 
springs are less copious and permanent in their flow. 
The common trees are the pine, the oak, the elm, 
the ash, the beech, the linden tree, the yew, the 
turpentine tree, and the juniper. On the loftier 
exposed elevations, the Finns Taurica is stunted and 
irregular; but in the ravines, and on .the lower 
slopes, it is remarkable for magnificent size and 
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beautiful proportions. Its gloomy foliage protects 
the inferior hills of the chain, and is the natural 
dispenser to them of a welcome shade in the hot 
summer. The oak docs not grow so luxuriantly as 
in England, hut becomes scrubby; and many of the 
other timber trees have a propensity for the bush 
form, not attaining the height to which we are 
accustomed. One of the native junipers, Junipcrus 
rxcclsa, has been observed at Orianda, with a trunk 
not less than three feet and a half in diameter. 
Considering its slow growth, this measurement in¬ 
dicates an age of more than a thousand years. Con¬ 
sequently the tree was in its youthful days con¬ 
temporary with the wandering of the nations, when 
the peninsula so often changed its masters. The pear, 
the crab-apple, the plum, the kisil or cornel cherry, 
the.filbert, and our common hazel-nut, grow wild, 
the latter occurring in great abundance in the woods 
which crown the lower hills. In autumn, when the 
nuts are ripe, peasant women gather them. Taking 
a requisite supply of food, and sleeping in the open 
air, they sometimes remain a fortnight together from 
home, till their labours are ended. Parthenit., a village 
on the south coast, boasts of a hazel tree of enormous 
size; under which the Prince de Ligne indited a 
letter to the Empress Catherine II. The thick 
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foliage overshadows an extensive space, while the 
trunk is not less than eight yards in circumference. 
A large wooden divan surrounds the trunk, and is 
almost always occupied by travellers, who use it as a 
tavern. The inhabitants regard the patriarchal tree 
with great veneration, and meet beneath its shade to 
discuss village affairs. Splendid walnut trees, chest¬ 
nuts, and mulberries are found in the valleys. The 
produce of a single walnut tree, sometimes amount¬ 
ing to 80,000 or 100,000 nuts, is often the chief 
support of a peasant family. Old olives arc fre¬ 
quently met with near the coast, with wild vines of 
immense dimensions, both originally introduced by 
the Greeks or the Genoese. Cypresses thrive remark¬ 
ably ; but, though numerous, and of large size, they 
have not yet seen three score years and ten in the 
Crimea. Prince Potemkin planted two at Aloupka 
in 1787, to commemorate the visit of Catherine to 
the country, which are still flourishing; and all the 
other examples of the species have been raised by 
cuttings from them. 

The vine has existed in the Crimea from remote 
antiquity. An imperfect inscription on a slab of 
white marble, of the ancient Greek age, dug up near 
Sebastopol, seems to commemorate the gratitude of a 
people to some citizen or magistrate for the intro- 

p 
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duel ion of vineyards. The plant was under rude 
cultivation by the Tatars, in the valleys both on the 
northern and southern slopes of the coast-chain, at 
the period of the Russian occupation. The new 
masters have concentrated vineyards in the latter 
locality, owing to its warm sunny exposure; and 
immense sums have been expended in procuring the 
best varieties of stock from foreign countries, with 
compel cut dressers, in order to produce wines 
capable of competing with French and Rhenish. In 
1826, Prince Woronzow commenced the attempt at 
improvement: and eight years afterwards, in 1834, 
there were 2,000,000 plants in the country, raised 
from cuttings obtained in various parts of the globe. 
In that year, the total number in the old and new 
plantations amounted to 7,100,000. But, notwith¬ 
standing every effort, the Crimean wines are held in 
low repute,— the best varieties of the vine from 
abroad degenerating rapidly in the soil, and losing 
their characteristic peculiarities. The wine-growing 
district extends from the Alma, round by Cape 
Chersonese, to Soudak ; but that part of the seaside 
between Balaklava and Aloushta is the principal 
region. When the British took possession of Bala¬ 
klava, the valley extending from the upper extremity 
of the harbour to Kadikoi, the “Judge’s Village,” 
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now traversed by a railroad, was beautifully planted 
with vineyards, interspersed with poplars. Olive 
groves, though met with, are not widely cultivated, 
owing to the precariousness of successful husbandly. 
The cold nights common in spring cut off the young 
shoots, and unexpected sharp frosts kill the trees by 
wholesale. 

Besides unseasonable frosts and crippling aridity, 
the vegetation of the plains and of the hill country 
has another enemy to deal with. Locusts arc a 
terrible scourge; though, fortunately for the farmer 
and the husbandman, their appearance in destructive 
swarms is only occasional. Years pass away without 
damage from them, owing to the limited number. 
Then for successive years a gradual increase is ob¬ 
served, till millions upon millions cover the ground, 
and darken the air when on the wing. Several 
species are found in the Crimea, of different sizes and 
hues, some of which attack the herbage, others the 
shrubs and trees. But the most common is the 
Gryllus devastator, and may be inferred from its 
name to be the most destructive, combining, accord¬ 
ing to a common saying, the bite of the horse, the 
greediness of the wolf, and unequalled powers of 
rapid digestion. In the beginning of May, when the 
eggs deposited in the ground the preceding autumn 
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arc hatched by the returning warmth of summer, 
the baby locusts crawl out of their holes, and arc 
about the size of small flics. After remaining sta¬ 
tionary a few days, they are compelled to migrate, by 
the consumption of the grass and an enormous appe¬ 
tite. Not having wings, they creep slowly, or 
proceed by a succession of leaps. They pause at 
night, and also in cold wet weather; but, when on 
the march, no natural impediment or artificial ob¬ 
struction arrests it. Fire and water are alike sur¬ 
mounted. If fires are lighted in their path the 
foremost ranks perish; but their bodies extinguish 
the flames, and the vast host behind advances in 
safety. If thousands are carried away by the cur¬ 
rent in crossing a stream, millions succeed in swim¬ 
ming to the opposite bank, or gain it over the 
carcases of their comrades. “In the year 1851,” 
savs a recent writ er, “ I chanced to be residing on 
the banks of the Alma, when intelligence was 
brought that an immense column of locusts was 
approaching to the opposite side of the river; and, 
having heard that they were afraid of water, I was 
curious to know how they would act, as the water 
was at this place about ten yards wide, and the 
current pretty strong. By the time I arrived at the 
water’s edge a number had already passed over; the 
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water was black with them ; and the opposite hank, 
which was five or six feet high, was covered with a 
moving mass, very like bees as they hang from the 
hive before swarming. As those in the rear pressed 
forward, those in front sprang into the stream and 
swam across: although millions were carried away 
by the current and drowned, no diminution in their 
numbers was perceptible. In spite of the voracious¬ 
ness of their appetite, they sometimes pick and 
choose as they go along; for they passed through a 
field of millet without touching it, devoured the 
leaves of the tobacco-plant in the next field, and, 
entering the garden, attacked the pepper plant and 
some of the vegetables, leaving others untouched.” 

Usually every green thing disappears in the line 
of march pursued by the locust army, from the 
leaves of the forest to the herbs of the plain. Fields, 
vineyards, gardens, pasture, everything is laid waste. 
“ The land is before them as the Garden of Eden, 
and behind them a desolate wilderness.” Though 
commonly proceeding in a straight line, they acquire 
a taste for the cultivated vegetation, and will move 
to the left or right to attack the plantations of a 
town or village. The Tatars endeavour to get rid of 
the enemy by beating the ground with branches of 
trees. Deep trenches are also dug, filled with lighted 

T 3 
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straw, to protect fields threatened with invasion; 
and at Odessa long iron rollers are dragged by 
horses at full pace over the invaded surface. But all 
the means resorted to at present are more plausible 
than effectual, the living not being sensibly dimi¬ 
nished by the numbers destroyed. In four or five 
weeks the locusts attain their full size,—about an 
inch and a quarter long,—cast their skins, and emerge 
with full-formed wings. From this period, the 
middle of June, they fly about the country in vast 
clouds till the middle of September, when they all 
perish, — the females having deposited their eggs in 
the earth during the preceding month. "While on the 
wing, no ray of sunshine can pierce the mass, and 
the shadow cast on the ground is as dense and defi¬ 
nite as that of a thunder-cloud. <e I was riding,” 
says a traveller, “ upon the outside of the calash, 
reading a book; and as we rolled slowly along, I 
perceived a large black cloud lying upon the top of 
the hill. I first thought it betokened a thunder¬ 
storm, — a daily occurrence during the whole of our 
journey. I was, however, struck with the motion of 
the cloud, which seemed to assume all shapes, 
lengthening, and contracting, and throwing itself 
i nto various contortions. I knew not to what this 
could be attributable, but of course immediately re- 
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ferred it to the usual and unerring cause which 
accounts for all physical phenomena,— electricity. 
As I was still gazing upon it, the calash suddenly 
stopped, and Count-, who was in the van, beck¬ 

oned me to him. ‘ Do you see that large black 
cloud in the distance?’ ‘I have been watching it 
for some time,’ I answered. ‘Well, what do you 
think it is?’ ‘It is not difficult to say what it is, 
but I am puzzling my brains to find out what causes 
it to make such evolutions.’ As I spoke it suddenly 
tapered into a long string. ‘ Now look at them,’ 
said the Count. ‘ These arc locusts upon wing. I 
hardly ever saw such an army in the air. We shall 
hear wliat devastation thev have done before we get 
to Odessa. Woe to him on whose fields they alight!’” 
During their winged existence of four months the 
locusts arc not so formidable as when young, being 
less voracious; and, having the means of flight, 
shouts, drums, and guns arc sometimes employed 
with success to scare them away. Occasionally a 
swarm will settle upon a town or village, when every 
inch of ground in the streets, and the roofs of the 
houses, are covered with the vermin; and while 
thousands rattle like hail against the windows, 
thousands more gain access to the interior by tum¬ 
bling down the chimneys. 
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A peculiar species of caterpillar forms another 
pest to the vegetation, chiefly attacking the hedges, 
orchards, and forests; but its appearance in destruc¬ 
tive numbers, like that of the locusts, is only at 
intervals some years apart. When in force, the 
trees are soon stripped of their foliage as completely 
as if by the hand of winter, exhibiting nothing on 
their branches but the webs of the insects. Some¬ 
times, when unusually abundant, they intrude into 
the towns, enter the dwellings, and have been seen 
crawling about the streets of Sebastopol. 

The animal kingdom in the Crimea is rather more 
prolific in the number of species than the vegetable. 
The wolf, fox, stag, and roebuck, are found in the 
woodland districts. Through the greater part of the 
year, the wolf is confined to the more inaccessible 
forests of the mountains; but visits the open country 
in winter, when pressed by hunger, prowling about 
the shcepfolds, or following the caravans to pick up 
prey. Upon a Tatar discovering a wolf on the 
plains, far from any covert, he seldom fails to run 
him down, and soon despatches the exhausted brute 
with his heavy whip. The deed entitles him to a 
rew ard from the authorities, on exhibiting the head, 
while a profit is made of the skin. Hamsters, small 
burrowing animals, not unlike the guinea-pig, annoy 
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tlic husbandman, by making havoc with his grain 
and vegetables. The more harmless and graceful 
jerboas, the “ earth-hares ” of the German colonists, 
divert the traveller by their frolics, feeding upon the 
bulbous plants of the steppe. Birds of prey are 
numerous, the eagle, vulture, falcon, kite, hawk, 
heron, crane, raven, and owl; with birds of song and 
of beauty, the nightingale, the lark, ahd the brightly- 
coloured bee-eater, hoopoo anil oriol. The game 
birds include partridges, quails, snipes, ducks, wood¬ 
cocks, and bustards in abundance. The bustard is 
especially common through the whole region of the 
steppes, and is a standing dish at the Crimean hotels. 
It is singular that the pheasant does not occur in the 
peninsula, though found on the opposite side of the 
narrow Strait of Kertch, and all over the Caucasus. 
The reptile world is largely represented. It includes 
the beautiful tree-frog, chiefly found on the south 
coast, so brightly green as to be scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from the leaves of the trees it haunts, and 
peculiarly interesting from its habits and bird-like 
note. This is a somewhat weather-wise creature, 
and is often kept in large glass jars, half filled with 
water, to answer the purpose of a barometer. A little 
ladder being inserted, the frog ascends it to the upper 
half of the jar in fine weather, and indicates an up- 
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proaching change by taking refuge in the water 
below. Except in the more thickly peopled dis¬ 
trict#, snakes are everywhere frequent, and find 
protection in the absurd superstition of the Russians, 
who believe the slaughter of a serpent to be ominous 
of ill-luck. They are often found from five to six 
feet in length; but examples rivalling the size of the 
boa infest the reed-grounds of the Dnieper and 
Dniester. The bite of two species is venomous, 
but not fatal, and these are of rare occurrence. The 
scolopendra or centipede, from six to eight inches 
long, and the tarantula spider, of huge size, are both 
common, and justly dreaded from the severe and 
sometimes fatal effects of their bite. The latter 
abounds in the vicinity of Sebastopol. 

The goat, camel, and buffalo, with herds of sheep, 
horses, and oxen, are the domesticated quadrupeds. 
Goats formerly ran wild upon the mountains in 
great numbers. But, owing to the injury done to 
the plantations by the nipping off the young shoots, 
the local administration proclaimed a war of extermi¬ 
nation against them; and they were destroyed in 
thoughtless haste; for an important manufacture, that 
of morocco leather, was crippled by their destruction. 
A few domesticated are found in the steppes, gene¬ 
rally forming the vanguard of a flock of sheep. The 
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camels arc large powerful animals, of the Bactrian 
species, or with two humps, employed to drag 
heavily laden waggons on long journeys through miry 
roads across the plains. They are of a pale brown 
colour, and have a fine mane falling down from the 
neck between the fore-legs. The hair is universally 
used as wool, being spun by the Tatar women, and 
manufactured into clothes. Though commonly 
gentle, they require to be approached with caution, 
having their capricious fits of spleen, and biting 
severely. Their utility secures for them careful 
attention from the owners. In the mountain dis¬ 
tricts, buffaloes are the animals of draught,—huge 
ungainly creatures, of great strength, fond of rolling 
themselves in the mud when at liberty. The sheep 
are of two species, the original Tatar, and the intro¬ 
duced Spanish or merino. The native sheep are 
distinguished by the enormous size of their tails, a 
feature common to other Oriental breeds. The fat 
of these tremendous appendages is as essential to a 
Tatar feast as turtle to a civic banquet. Large 
flocks are maintained at very little cost, being subject 
to few diseases, and able to care for themselves in all 
weather, unless deep snow is lying upon the ground. 
The horses are small, and somewhat inelegant; but 
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great hardiness, and remarkable dexterity in passing 
over difficult ground are compensating qualities. 

The Crimean summer is a stable season, and 
remarkably uniform in its character from year to 
year. During the hot months, June, July, and 
August, the thermometer ranges from 85° to 100° 
Fahrenheit in the shade ; and except at high eleva¬ 
tions, all nature suffers from the fiery temperature. 
The nights are then oppressively sultry on the south 
coast, but comparatively fresh and cool on the 
northern plains. At the commencement of the 
season, the sky is of the brightest azure. As the heat 
increases, the pure colour disappears, and a milky 
haze clothes the concave, which gives a blood-red 
hue to the sun at the horizon. For weeks together, 
sometimes for months, not a drop of rain falls, 
except in the mountains, where an occasional 
thunder cloud discharges itself in torrents. The 
temperature is most unbearable when the wind 
blows from the direction of the hot deserts of Asia. 
It blisters the skin ; and all plants which have not 
been parched, instantly hang their leaves, turn 
yellow, and frequently die. But the most trying 
feature of the climate is the sudden and extraor¬ 
dinary change of temperature, frequently expe¬ 
rienced in the autumnal and spring months. On a 
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November day, after cold in the morninff sufficient 
to render warm clothing necessary, the hot wind will 
set in, and so raise the temperature that the 
thermometer has been observed to register 80° some 
hours after night-fall. In spring, splendid and warm 
weather, causing the vegetation to advance rapidly, 
will sometimes suddenly be followed by a cold below 
zero. 

The winter is the reverse of the summer, as the 
season fluctuates greatly in itself; and successive 
seasons arc strikingly different in their character. 
The winter of 1795-6 was open and mild up to the 
6th of February, when Pallas saw all the spring 
flowers out in abundance. Then the weather 
changed, and deep snow fell, but without any great 
severity of cold. On the contrary, in the years 
1798-9, and 1799-1800, the cold began at the end 
of October, and lasted till the end of March, 
tremendous storms from the north alternating with 
sharp frosts. Not only were the Sea of Azof, and 
the Strait of Kcrtch strongly frozen, but the Bay of 
Ivaffa, and other harbours of the Black Sea, which 
are commonly entirely open. In 1842-3, on the 
south coast, the weather was fine up to the 17th of 
March, the thermometer not having once descended 
to the freezing point. The next winter was gene- 
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rally mild till April, when the mercury fell several 
degrees below zero. These late intervals of cold are 
styled by the Tatars the “starling’s winter” and 
the “ hoopoo’s winter.” The birds are the harbingers 
of spring. Having accomplished their northerly 
migration from Asia Minor to the Crimea at the 
appointed time, they perish in great numbers, when 
the spring is of such an exceptional character that 
the rigour of winter is felt in it. Ordinarily the 
winter is harsh and ungentle, with intervals of 
severe cold and deep snow, most commonly expe¬ 
rienced in February. But the mean temperature of 
the season is 5° or 6° higher at Sebastopol than on 
the northern plains, and the sheltered region of the 
south coast has a difference of from 20° to 25° in its 
favour. When Dr. E. D. Clarke was in the 
peninsula, he met with a poor Tatar lamenting in 
his garden the havoc made among his fruit-trees by 
a severe spring frost. “ We never,” said he, “ used 
to experience such hard weather; but since the 
Russians came, they seem to have brought their 
winter along with them.” Aged men of the race 
express the same opinion at present; and also affirm 
the summer droughts to have become longer and 
more intense. There is probably no foundation for 
this persuasion in fact. It seems rather to be an 
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example of the favourable feeling with which the 
past is very commonly regarded, wholly irrespective 
of its merits, under the pressure of some present 
hardship. 

Storms of fearful violence, accompanied with rain, 
sleet, or snow, visit the Crimea, with the whole of 
Southern Russia, and the adjoining seas, in winter, 
and about the time of the equinoxes, one of which 
made havoc with the encampment of the allied 
armies before Sebastopol, and with the fleet on the 
neighbouring waters, towards the close of the past 
year. The Russians distinguish three classes of 
storms, and give them distinctive names. The 
mildest form, called the Miatjel, corresponds to the 
wildest weather to which we are accustomed, the 
snow, sleet, or rain simply descending from the 
clouds. The second and severer kind of storm, the 
Samet, occurs more rarely, though the winter seldom 
passes away without one. It raises the snow from 
the ground with its whirl in vast masses, and drives 
it forward horizontally, filling up ravines, and some¬ 
times burying men and cattle beneath the drift. 
In-doors, there is tolerable security from danger. 
Abroad, the traveller may protect himself by gaining 
the shelter of a forest; and a large number ■ of men 
or beasts, forming a caravan, may withstand the 
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blast in an open country by grouping together. But 
woe betide the solitary wayfarer with no shelter at 
hand. The driving shower of snow blinds him ; and 
no horse will move, though flogged and spurred to 
the utmost. But the third kind of storm, the Wiuga , 
far exceeds the second in violence, though still more 
rare, and always announcing its coming by unmis¬ 
takable indications. When these have appeared, 
no one sets out upon a journey, not even to the next 
village, though only a verst or two off 1 , lost the 
dreaded monster should overtake him. Precautions 
are taken for the safety of the houses by protecting 
them on the north side with heavy stones, and 
propping them up on the south. Droves of cattle, 
flocks of sheep, and troops of wild horses in the 
steppes, gather in a compact circle to resist the gale, 
if no shelter is attainable. But entire groups have 
been driven before it with headlong speed, till blown 
over the edge of a precipice into a ravine, or swept 
from the cliffs into the Black Sea. There have 
been instances of men near the sea being surprised 
by the hurricane, and forced into the water; while 
roofs, trees, stones, and other objects in the path of 
the tempest, are taken up from the earth like chaff 
from the threshing-floor, and conveyed by the 
eddying air whole versts away. Government 
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couriers are excused if, during the three days the 
Wiuga is abroad,—its usual duration,—they remain 
closely housed at the post stations. “ Teeming with 
storms”—the phrase of Strabo in relation to the 
mountainous maritime district of the Crimea — is 
seasonally true. 


G 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE LEGENDARY, GREEK, AND ROMAN AGE. 

LEGEND OE HIE ARGONAUTS. -WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES. 

-THE CIMMERIANS AND T All III. — LEGEND OF IPI1I- 

GENIA. — FIRST MILESIAN COLONISTS. — KINGDOM OF 
BOSPHORUS.—.TRADE. — COLONISTS FROM JIEKACLEA. 

— M1THRIDATES. —FIIARNACES.-UOSPIIORAN KINGS. 

— REPUBLIC OF CIIEIISON. — THEODOSIA AND PANT1- 
CAPAiUM. — CI1 EPSON AND EUPATOUICM. — 1NKER- 
MAN. — CAPE PARTIIENJUM. 

The story of the Crimea extends through an interval 
of more than twenty-four centuries; hut there are 
many gaps in the narrative which cannot be filled 
up, and as many passages in which it is impossible to 
infuse the slightest interest, consisting chiefly of a 
meagre enumeration of names and dates. The pen¬ 
insula is associated with the early annals of Greece, 
and the proudest periods of lloman history. It was 
to Athens in the age of Demosthenes what Egypt 
became to Rome in the days of the Empire, the 
country upon which her citizens depended for the 
staff of life, a mart for her traders, and a nursery for 
her marine. To the date of at least six centuries 
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prior to the Christian era, its connection with the 
world of civilisation authentically goes back,—a period 
when Britain and Gaul, the most popularly-known 
countries now on the face of the globe, were either 
abandoned to the bear, the wolf, and flic beaver, 
overspread with forests of pine and oak, intermingled 
with impassable morasses, or scantily occupied by 
hordes of painted savages, who had no concern about 
anything beyond the bounds of their sensible horizon, 
except the game or the fish that might be en¬ 
countered. Soon after that epoch, while the Thames 
and the Seine long remained with osier baskets on 
their waters, paddled by naked barbarians, and wig¬ 
wams formed of the branches of trees on their banks, 
the Crimea had its cities, temples, galleys, harvests, 
fisheries, export and import trade, and was the scene 
of events upon which the orators and tragedians of 
the Pirauis expatiated. But a still more remote 
antiquity feebly glimmers, antedating the tale of 
Troy, if we hearken to poetry, table, and mythology. 

The Fhenicians resigned the commerce of the 
Euxine to the Hellenic races, probably deeming it of 
little value compared to their lucrative traffic with 
the western Mediterranean; and the celebrated 
story of the Argonauts, translated into historical lan¬ 
guage, seems to commemorate the first expeditions 
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of enterprising Greeks to its shores. Jason and his 
companions, the adventurers in question, are called 
Minyans or JEolians, a branch of the nation whose 
attention was very early drawn by their position to 
maritime pursuits. They are said to have sailed to 
Colehis, situated on the eastern coast of the Euxine, 
in order to obtain the golden fleece. This has been 
ingeniously supposed to describe the metallic trea¬ 
sures of the country, with the method of collecting 
them,—the mountain torrents of the Caucasus bring¬ 
ing down particles of gold, which the natives de¬ 
tained by means of fleeces dipped in the streams. 
But the epithet is a very natural metaphor for the 
fine wool, and kindred products, which were objects 
of mercantile pursuit in the most ancient times. 
After realising the special object of their voyage, the 
Argonauts are represented as sailing up the river 
Tanais, or the Don, of course passing through the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and sighting the eastern shores 
of Taurica Chersoncsus. The talc has its mythological 
associations and poetical marvels; but it could hardly 
have arisen without historical foundation in some 
real voyages and adventures, either commercial or 
piratical. The time which the traditions assign to 
the enterprise is about a century before the siege of 
Troy. 
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A celebrated traveller, Dubois do Montpereux, 
lias endeavoured to transfer tbe wanderings of 
Ulysses from the Mediterranean to the Euxine. In 
the harbour of Balaklava he recognises the identical 
spot described in the tenth hook of the'Odyssey: — 

“ Within a long recess a bay there lies, 

Edged round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies; 

The jutting shores that swell on either side, 

Contract its mouth, and break the rushing tide. 

Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet; 

For hero, retired, the sinking billows sleep. 

And smiling calmness silvered o’er the deep. 

I only in the bay refused to moor, 

And fixed, without, my hawsers to the shore.” 

Homer; indeed, or whoever was the writer, con¬ 
ducts his hero to the territory of the Cimmerians; 
but instead of having a particular locality belonging 
to it in view, he seems to use the name .itself 
poetically for some remote region in another di¬ 
rection, beyond the bounds of the world’s know¬ 
ledge. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Crimea appear to 
have been the Cimmerians, a widely spread division 
of the human family, whose history is shrouded in 
complete obscurity. But clear traces of their exist¬ 
ence on the soil remain in the name of Cimmeria, 
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which designated a portion of the territory in the 
time of Herodotus, and in that of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, as well as in the modern names of Crimea 
and Crim-Tatary. The aborigines were intruded 
upon by the Scythians. This was long a generic 
denomination with the civilised world for all un¬ 
known, rude, and conquering nations. Upon the new 
comers taking possession of the country, they ex¬ 
pelled the old dwellers, with the exception of a 
remnant, who maintained themselves in the difficult 
highland region, just as the Cymry of our own 
annals, supposed by some to be a branch of this very 
Cimmerian stock, held their ground in the mountains 
of Wales, against Saxon and Norman aggressors. 
Next we read of the Tauri, not unfrequcntly called 
Tauro-Scythes, inhabiting the mountainous district. 
The name may have been derived from an old root 
“tau,” signifying a mountain, and referring to their 
locality. Tt very probably denotes the Cimmerian 
remnant, between whom and the invaders some 
amalgamation might ultimately take place, giving 
rise to a mixed community strictly answering to the 
title of Tauro-Scythes. They were reputed by the 
Greeks to be a savage race, using stones and clubs 
as weapons, fierce to strangers, and strangers them¬ 
selves to habitations, except holes in the rocks, or 
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caves on the shore hollowed by the dash of the 
storm-driven billows. Their habits originated the 
old denomination of the adjoining waters, the “ in¬ 
hospitable sea; ” and from their name the peninsula 
acquired its classical appellation of Tauriea. Under 
the slightly altered form of Taurida, it now designates 
the Russian province in which the Crimea is 
included, and also a palace by the Neva at St. Peters¬ 
burg, presented by the Empress Catherine to 
Potemkin, as a recompense for adding the district 
to her empire. 

The legend of Iphigcnia in Tauris, which the 
poetry of the ancient world loved to embellish, and 
Euripides made the subject of one of his dramas, 
relates to the barbarous Tauri or Tauro-Scythes, at a 
period when temples had been founded among them, 
at whose altars bloody rites were celebrated. The 
presiding priestess was a virgin, and men the victims 
sacrificed, commonly foreigners thrown by shipwreck 
on the shore. The most deadly and dreaded of these 
temples stood on a majestic headland of the south 
coast, afterwards called Cape Parthenium. It was 
dedicated to Diana Tauropolitana, whose image, 
according to Euripides, writing down the tradition, 
fell from heaven into its Bhrine. The same tale was 
repeated by the town-clerk of Ephesus, in relation 
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to the Ephesian Diana, five centuries after the age 
of the dramatist. Iphigenia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, doomed to an untimely death hy a 
father’s vow, was saved from it by the interposition 
of Diana,—so runs the legend,— and carried off to 
Tauris, in order to preside over the sanguinary 
worship of the goddess. The office was bewailed as 
a hideous destiny. “ Now a stranger,”—according to 
the lamentation invented by the bard ,—“ I dwell in 
an unpleasant home by the inhospitable sea, un- 
Avedded, childless, without city, without a friend, not 
chanting '.Juno in Argos, nor in the sweetly hum¬ 
ming loom adorning with the shuttle the image of 
Athenian Pallas, and of the Titans, but imbruing 
altars with the shed blood of strangers, sighing forth 
a -piteous cry, and shedding a piteous tear.” Two 
of her countrymen, Orestes and Pylades, bosom 
friends, plough the Euxinc wave, commissioned to 
carry off the image of the goddess to the land of the 
Athenians. They entered a narrow inlet, on the 
fling of an enormous wave, near the temple, thinking 
to conceal themselves till some auspicious incident 
occurred to favour their enterprise. But being 
detected by the inhabitants, the strangers were 
conducted to the priestess as victims, to undergo the 
rites preparatory to their sacrifice. Iphigenia dis- 
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covered her own brother in Orestes, the last pillar of 
her ancestral house ; and, by a stratagem, the three 
effected their escape from the country, bearing away 
the statue of the Tauric Diana. 

There arc descriptive touches of nature in the 
legend, as given by the tragedian, twenty-three 
centuries old, in which distinctive features of the 
Crimea may be recognised. Such arc the nooks and 
crannies of the southern iron-bound coast, in one of 
which the two adventurers sought concealment from 
the natives,—the fishermen hunting the niurex for its 
purple dyes, who discovered the foreigners' in their 
retreat, — and the waters in a storm which was 
nearly fatal to their flight being placid in the land¬ 
locked inlets, while furiously raging at their narrow 
mouths—true of the harbours of Sebastopol and 
Ilalaklava. A superstition.is also involved, which is 
still recognised in the locality, though changed in its 
outward aspect. There is no difference in principle 
between Iphigenia and her companions conveying 
away the image of the Tauric Diana to bless the 
shores of Greece, and a Russian empress forwarding 
the figures of St. Nicholas and Alexander Nevsky to 
Sebastopol, to protect the forts, arsenals, and fleet of 
the Czar. In both cases, a local influence is attri¬ 
buted to the presence of senseless objects; and the 
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main distinction is, that the ancient tale refers to a 
long bygone polytheistic age, while the modern 
verity has been exhibited in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian revelation. A frigate in the Russian 
Black Sea fleet, bears the name of Iphigenia, either 
afloat beneath the guns of Sebastopol, or one of the 
ships sunk to close the mouth of the harbour. 

The beginning of the seventh century before our 
era is fixed upon by Thucydides as the epoch of a 
considerable improvement in the art of shipbuilding 
among the Creeks, which enabled them to prosecute 
distant navigations with some regularity, and plant 
colonies for trading purposes on remote shores. 
Miletus, “ the mother of many and great cities, both 
in Pontus and Egypt, and in various other parts of 
the world” (the terms of an inscription), took the lead 
in establishing systematic communication with the 
Euxine, sending a number of her citizens to the east 
coast of the Crimea, the present Peninsula of Kertcli. 
About the same period, the sixth century before 
Christ, their countrymen from IJeraclca took pos¬ 
session of the south-western shore, which received 
the name of the Heracleotic Chersonesus, in memory 
of the parent city. The way being opened, and the 
fortunes of the first settlers prospering, adventurous 
fleets of fresh emigrants braved the tempests of the 
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deep. They wrested whole tracts of the sea-board 
from the barbarian Tauro-Seythcs, who withdrew 
into the interior, or to adjoining mountain strong¬ 
holds, where they were often hostile neighbours to 
the intruded civilisation. 

The Milesian Greeks founded two principal cities 
in the peninsula, Panticapamm and Theodosia, with 
several on the eastern side of the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
phorus, as Phanagoria, Ilermonassa, and Tennis. 
These settlements were originally independent of 
each other; but in process of time they were united 
in a monarchy, under the name of the kingdom of 
Bosphorus, of which Panticapamm was eventually 
the capital. From notices by the ancient historians, 
and from records on coins and inscriptions found on 
the coasts of the Black Sea, a list of forty-five kings 
is made out, extending for several centuries before 
and after Christ, or from about r..c. 502 to a.d. 344. 
The kingdom varied considerably in its limits ; but 
in its palmiest days, those of Mithridatcs the Great, 
it controlled the whole of the Crimea, with the 
territory from the Kuban to the Dnieper. The fifth 
sovereign, Leucon, a wise and powerful prince, 
mentioned in the oration of Demosthenes against 
Leptines, cultivated close alliance with the mother 
country, and specially encouraged the Athenian 
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trade, by taking off all duties on exports and 
imports. Athens, in return, enrolled him and his 
children in the number of her citizens. The prince 
ordered the decree to this effect, to be engraved on 
three marble columns, one of which was placed in 
the Piraeus, another on the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
the third at the Cimmerian Strait, or at the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the termination of the course 
pursued by trading vessels. Ilis subjects diligently 
tilled the soil, which is said to have been so produc¬ 
tive, that the earth, barely grazed by the plough¬ 
share, returned to the husbandmen thirty times the 
seed. Athens annually imported more corn from 
this territory than from all other places. It 
amounted, according to Demosthenes, to 2,100,000 
medium!, in round numbers, nearly 400,000 quar¬ 
ters. It is somewhat curious, that the buck-wheat 
of Kertch, precisely the same region, carried off the 
prize at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, in 
1851. Besides corn, the exports included wool, 
furs, salted provisions, and sturgeons for Greek 
gourmands. History is silent as to the imports, but 
they are indicated by the jewellery and ornaments 
excavated from tumuli on the Bosphoran shore, the 
cut marbles used in public and private buildings, 
and would naturally embrace whatever manufactured 
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goods luxury and wealth had brought into use at 
Athens. 

The southern scat of ancient civilisation, founded 
by Greek emigrants from Jlcraclca, had generally a 
republican form of government, for though a king is 
occasionally mentioned, the chief of the senate is 
intended. The little territory occupied by these 
colonists, now a world-renowned site, included the 
city of Chersoncsus, often called Cherson, a name 
which the Russians have transferred to a town on 
the Dnieper. At a subsequent date, Eupatorium 
was built in the district. Its limits also comprised 
the temple-crowned Cape Parthcnium, with the 
Portus Symholorum and the Cterms of Strabo. The 
former is undoubtedly the present inlet of Balaklava, 
so accurately described by the geographer, and the 
latter, the harbour of Sebastopol. The settlers 
connected the upper extremities of these two inlets 
with a trench and wall, as a protection from incur¬ 
sions of the barbarous natives, and the rude tribes 
from the north, who were repeatedly intruding into 
the peninsula. Very considerable remains of this 
fortification were extant between Inkennan and 
Balaklava at the commencement of the present 
century, and vestiges arc still visible. In a similar 
manner, the Bosphorans defended their territory, and 
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defined its limits. Traces of a wall extend from the 
neighbourhood of Ivaffa to the Sea of Azof at 
Arabat. The boundary shifted as the kingdom 
declined and the people lost ground, till a rampart 
still existing near Kcrtch, separated a mere neck of 
land from the rest of the country. It now serves as 
a halting-place and shelter for the caravans in 
tempestuous weatlier } who take their stations to the 
cast or west of the mound, according to the direction 
of the wind. 

The history of the Greeks in both parts of the 
peninsula is a complete blank through extended 
periods. But eventually, being pressed upon by the 
interior tribes, they were compelled to have recourse 
for help to Mitliridates of Pontus. This monarch, 
commonly styled the Great, and a great man after 
the fashion of the Czar Peter of Russia, sent his 
general, Diophantes, with an army, to the assistance 
of the applicants, who fixed his head-quarters at 
Cherson. For its protection, after signally chastising 
the barbarians, the commander built a fortress, — the 
usual. nucleus of a city,—probably selecting some 
advanced position towards the interior, and called it 
Eupatorium, in honour of his master, who had also 
the name of Eupator. Mitliridates finally added the 
whole country to his hereditary dominions, having 
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obtained possession of the Bosphoran crown by 
voluntary cession from Parysades II. It became 
bis asylum in distress, and the scene of his death. 
The Pontic king, an indomitable foe to Home, main¬ 
tained a contest of twenty-seven years with the 
forces of the Western Republic, in order to expel them 
from the Lesser Asia, and bring all the nations round 
the Euxine and vEgean seas under his own control. 
This object was pursued with unconquerable resolu¬ 
tion, in spite of repeated defeats. But, being over¬ 
come! by Pompey, he fled into the wild mountain 
fastnesses between the Euxine and Caspian, and 
safely effected a passage through them to the Bos¬ 
phoran peninsula, establishing himself at Panti- 
eapauim, a region too distant and little known for his 
antagonist to follow him. Here, though old and 
afflicted with an incurable ulcer, Mithridates bated 
not “ a jot of heart or hope,” but conceived the 
daring project of marching westward round the 
shores of the Euxine, gathering the wild tribes of the 
Sannatians and Getie to his standard, and throwing 
these accumulated masses upon the frontiers of the 
Roman state, acting over again the part of Hannibal. 
An earthquake which destroyed whole towns and 
villages, interrupted his preparations ; and the disaf¬ 
fection of his followers, upon the design transpiring, 
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terminated his own career. Pharnaces, his favourite 
son, to whom he had devised the crown, conspired 
against him; the whole army and people of Panti- 
capseum joined the rebel; and Mithridates, who had 
fled for refuge to a strong tower, preferred the alter¬ 
native of death to dethronement and captivity. 
Poison failing to take effect, he called in the aid of 
one of his mercenaries, who despatched him with the 
sword, B. c. 6.1. 

The parricide, Pharnaces, in order to secure him¬ 
self upon the throne, sent an embassy to Pompcy, 
with offers of submission and hostages for his fidelity. 
The general accepted his overtures, and granted him 
the kingdom, with the title of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. But, being tempted to 'tirade the 
Lesser Asia, in order to recover the wide dominions 
of his father, he was routed by Ciesar in the decisive 
action near Zela, the result of which was made 
known by the famous laconic sentence, “ I came, I 
saw, I conquered.” Succeeding Bosphoran kings 
derived their regal authority from Rome, being 
cither nominated or approved by the emperors. The 
dependence is acknowledged by their coinage and 
style. Polemon I., originally a priest of a temple in 
Rome, was indebted for the throne to Mark Antony 
and ^Augustus. The coins of Sauromates I. repre- 
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sent the regalia sent from Rome for his coronation. 
Rhescuporis I. adopted the surname of Tiberius, out 
of compliment to the contemporary emperor. Cotys, 
who reigned in the time of Nero, took the title of 
Xeron-Cotys. A coin of Rhescuporis II., his suc¬ 
cessor, exhibits his own effigy on one side, the 
reverse having the hc..d of Domitian. There are 
similar memorials of Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Corn- 
modus, Sevcrus, and Caracalla. But Roman influ¬ 
ence in the country was at all times limited, owing 
t<> its distance from the seat of authority and an 
isolated geographical position. 

The Chersonitcs, -eon after the fall of Mi.hridates, 
ocoame independent of his weak successors, though 
•ahjee' to Rome, and eomiuueu their republican 
fonn of government. This attitude seems to have 
• ..am encouraged by the emperors as a check upon 
■ :c neighbouring state. The members of the senate 
were styled “ Fathers of the city.” Their president 
bad the title of “ Chief.” He was the high magis¬ 
trate in time of peace; the general in time of war. 
The people acquired importance by their industry, 
commercial spirit, and naturally strong position. 
Our own experience of Sebastopol illustrates the 
latter fact; for the great fortress-town and war-port 
of modern times stands nearly upon the site of the 
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old Greek city. Diocletian, for signal services, 
exonerated the citizens from paying tribute; and 
Constantine, on the same account, granted a perpe¬ 
tual exemption from all duties to their mercantile 
marine. Forty .towns on the coast claimed their 
protection and exemplified their enterprise. But the 
parent city and its dependencies, in common with the 
civilised world, had large experience of crippled 
fortunes and changing circumstances from the irrup¬ 
tions of barbarian tribes. Cherson survived every 
storm to a comparatively late period, gradually losing 
much of its former importance, and comprising a very 
mixed population. Its name will again occur. But 
we hear no more of the Bosplioran kingdom after the 
middle of the fourth century, when, having received 
a Sannatian dynasty, the phantom sovereignty sub¬ 
mitted to the Chersonites, with whom hostilities 
had been provoked. Panticapamm, the capital, and 
Theodosia were desolated at an earlier date. 

Monuments of the old world in the Crimea are not 
numerous, if we except the tumuli. They perished 
largely in the stormy revolutions of the early Christian 
and the mediaeval age; and Russian Vandalism has 
contributed in no slight degree to complete the work 
of destruction. Theodosia, “ the gift of God,” also 
called Ardanda, the “ Seven Gods,” stood at or near 
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the site of modern Ivaffa, the “ Infidel.” The Em¬ 
peror Alexander revived the ancient name, altered 
to Feodosia, the Russians pronouncing the Greek 
Th as F. Arrian, in his Peri pi us of the Black 
Sea, speaks of the old city as a deserted place in his 
time, the commencement of the second century. No 
remains of the Greek epoch are extant, except what 
have been brought from some distance by antiquarian 
zeal, collected in the museum of the present town. 
Panticapieum, a name probably compounded of two 
Greek words signifying “ everywhere a garden,” is 
represented in its locality by Kcrtch. “ Alas,” says 
Demidoff, “ tell me the Greek for £ garden nowhere,’ 
and you will have named Kcrtch. We cannot 
charge our memory with having seen a single plant¬ 
ation of the most meagre description.” The town 
itself, almost entirely new, is handsomely built of 
the steppe limestone; and the traveller may have 
historic recollections stirred in it by putting up at 
the Bospheri Tractir, the Bosphorus Hotel. The 
environs are of special interest. Huge cones of 
earth stud the surface, the tombs of the wealthy and 
gay of the ancient capitol. For ages the mounds 
have been ransacked in the hope of discovering gold, 
silver, or other valuables. Funereal relics have 
been recovered in abundance, collections of which 
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are in the museum of Kertch, and the Hermitage 
Palace at St. Petersburg. They include male and 
female skeletons in a wonderful state of preservation, 
elegantly carved coffins of cedar wood, marble ceno¬ 
taphs, with inscriptions in every variety of idiom, 
from pure Greek to distantly related dialects, bronze 
lamps, glass vessels, vases more or less of the Etrus¬ 
can style, small statues, armlets, earrings, and other 
ornaments of gold, which attest the luxury of the 
old Milesian colonists. To a hill close to the town, 
and fronting the sea, popular tradition has assigned 
the name of Mount Mithridates, as the site of Ms 
palace, from winch he gazed proudly upon his fleet 
on the waters. The Acropolis, the citadel of Pan- 
ticapieum, may have stood upon the spot. The 
name of the Tomb of Mithridates is also applied to a 
tumulus in the neighbourhood, remarkable for its 
height and size, visible for many miles round. But 
history states, that his unnatural son, in order to 
conciliate Pompey, sent the body of his father to 
him, as the inveterate foe of Rome, who caused it to 
be buried at Sinope in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 

The site of Cherson, a little to the south of 
Sebastopol, had very considerable remains of the old 
city while the Tatars were lords of the soil, who 
regarded them with wonder and reverence. They 
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included vestiges of the walls, the gates, the dwell¬ 
ings of the inhabitants, and their sepulchres, with 
three Byzantine churches, half buried in the soil, 
and shafts and capitals of columns strewn upon the 
ground. The walls were double, formed of two 
separate lines of thick masonry, the intervals 
between them being filled with a cement containing 
fragments of pottery and other coarse materials. 
Two strong towers were entire in 1794. The 
Russians, on coming into the country, remorselessly 
swept away these monuments of the past as ready¬ 
made materials for their own foundations. In 1818, 
the emperor Alexander, while on a visit to the 
peninsula, strictly enjoined the preservation of the 
remnants of ancient architecture. But the order 
came too late, as almost everything worthy of 
observation had previously been disposed of. Dr. 
Clarke saw an interesting memorial of a philosopher 
of Cherson, whose name, Theagenes, occurred in an 
inscription. This was a beautiful bas-relief of white 
marble, which had closed the entrance to his tomb. 
The sculpture represented the husband and wife; 
the philosopher .had in his left hand a scroll; his 
feet were bound in sandals. The wife, in. a Grecian 
habit, wore a long robe falling negligently in folds 
to the ground. From the style of the inscription, it 
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seemed to date at least two centuries prior to the 
Christian era. The traveller visited the tomb from 
which the marble had been abstracted, and found it 
a family vault, hewn in the rock, without the walls 
of the city. The interior had recesses for the bodies 
of the dead, and upon being first opened, the bones 
were still in a state of preservation. After an un¬ 
disturbed repose of two thousand years, the few 
remaining relics of Tbeagenes were east out of 
the sepulchre, and scattered among the adjoining 
ruins. 

The old town of Eupatorium is not represented 
by the present Eupatoria. The latter is of compa¬ 
ratively modern date, and Tatar origin. While the 
Russians restored in some instances the names of 
ancient history to places which had lost them by 
change of masters, they transferred the names of 
others which had disappeared to fresh localities, 
giving that of Eupatoria to the maritime town of 
Koslof. The Tatars clung to the old denomination; 
and it is still most commonly used in ordinary 
language, though official documents only recognise 
the new title. Inkerman, at the extremity of the 
principal harbour of Sebastopol, answers to the 
situation assigned by historic notices to Eupatorium, 
founded by Diophantes, the general of Mithridates, 
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for the protection of Cherson from the interior tribes. 
Here the remains of fortifications crown a platform 
of bold rock, the sides of which are crowded with 
excavated caves and chambers, as well as those of the 
rocks in the neighbourhood. The existing ruined 
towers and walls on the height are not indeed relics 
of the original citadel, but of some more recent 
fortress erected upon its site, a commanding military 
station. Neither are the caves and grots monuments 
of the Greek period. Some, perhaps, belong to a 
remoter age, having been commenced by the savage 
aborigines, who burrowed into the rocks for dwelling 
places; but the great majority are of later date, the 
work of exiles, refugees, recluses and monks of the 
early Christian epoch. Some of the pagan Homan 
emperors used the Chersonese territory as a place of 
banishment for persons who fell under their dis¬ 
pleasure. If we may believe ecclesiastical tradition, 
Clement of Rome was exiled to this district by order 
of Trajan, and doomed to work in the quarries. 
One of his converts, a niece of the Emperor Titus, 
is also said to have been banished to the Chersonese. 
The province probably invited many refugees from 
persecution to it by remoteness of position, while its 
rocky fastnesses offered a suitable retreat from the 
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world to voluntary recluses intent upon an ascetic 
life. The refugees to escape notice, and the recluses 
to indulge superstition, originated the peculiar 
features of the locality. After being known by the 
name of Theodori, while a religious establishment in 
regular connection with the Greek Church, it re¬ 
ceived that of Inkerman from Turkish conquerors, 
signifying the “ town of caverns.” 

The caves, small, plain, and without ornament, 
have evidently been the cells of monks. The sides 
still exhibit chisel-marks. Hollows for fires are 
traceable, and excavated recesses for nightly slumber. 
So numerously are they grouped in places, and 
united by narrow winding galleries, as to constitute 
entire subterranean monasteries. Other caves have 
served as sepulchres, stone coffins having been 
found in them, long since emptied of their human 
bones, and converted into drinking-troughs for cattle. 
Others more spacious, with semicircular vaulted 
roofs, and pillars from which spring arches forming 
aisles, exhibit the Greek cross, sufficiently pro¬ 
claiming their character as Byzantine churches or 
chapels. Altars, or any moveable sculptured blocks 
they might once contain, are gone, built up perhaps 
into some work at Sebastopol, or burnt into lime for 
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its erections. In recent times, Tatars, with their 
families and goats, occupied these rocky dwellings. 
They have since been used as powder magazines, or 
military storehouses; and more recently, Russian, 
British, and French soldiers have been engaged in 
ferretting each other out of them. 

One of the first English visitors to this spot, Lady 
Craven, afterwards Margravine of Anspach, thus 
wrote respecting it in 1786: “The Count Wynowitch 
commands here, and has a little farm at Inkerman, 
which must once have been a very considerable and 
extraordinary town: at present the only remains of 
it arc rooms hewn out of the rock. Here is a large 
chapel, the pillars and altars of which are extremely 
curious: the stone is whitish, and not unlike marble. 
I climbed up a staircase, and crept into and out of 
very extraordinary spaces, large and commodious. 
I entered at the bottom of these singular habitations, 
and, like a chimney-sweeper, came out at the top; 
and though it cost me not a little trouble in turning 
and climbing up so high, I had no idea of having 
mounted so much, till on looking about me I turned 
quite giddy on seeing the Bay of Inkerman and all 
the Black Sea at least 250 feet beneath the place 
where I stood.” Lady Craven judged rightly of 
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the capabilities of the adjoining roadstead at a period 
when no Sebastopol existed on its shores: “From 
the singularity of the coast, the harbour is unlike 
any other I ever saw. It is a long creek, formed by 
the Black Sea between two ridges of land, so high 
that ‘ The Glory of Catherine,’ one of the largest 
ships in the Russian navy, which is at anchor here, 
cannot be seen, as the shore is above the pendant. 
The water is so deep that this ship touches the land. 
All the fleets of Europe would be safe from storms 
or enemies in these creeks or harbours, for there are 
many. Batteries at the entrance of them, on one sale, 
mould he sufficient effectually to destroy any ships that 
would venture, in, and placed towards the sea, must 
even prevent the entrance of a fleet." 

Nature maintains its integrity after the lapse of 
ages, while the handiwork of man crumbles and 
perishes. The cities, temples, gates, and walls of 
the ancient Greeks have vanished from the sites they 
occupied on the Taurian shore, owing to the wear of 
the elements and human spoliation. But the storms 
they encountered, the inlets which sheltered their 
barks, and the majestic headlands on which they 
gazed, are still distinctive features of the Crimea. 
If Cape Parthenium cannot be certainly identified, 
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it is because several bold towering cliffs in the in¬ 
dicated district, against which the waves fret and 
dash, answer to the description. Between Balaklava 
and the monastery of St. George, a perpendicular 
and tremendous precipice, one of the loftiest on 
the coast, terminates abruptly at the sea, called by 
the Tatars A'ja B'urun, or the Sacred Promontory. 
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CHAP. V. 

TOE MEDIAEVAL AGE. 

THE WANDERING OF THE NATIONS-ALANS, GOTHS, AND 

IIUNS. — THE TURK FAMILY_THE KHAZAllS.— KHAZA- 

EIAN EMPIRE.— TIIF, RUSSIANS IN THE SOUTH.— 
VLADIMIR I. AT CIIERSON. — THE PICHENGUES AND 
COMANES. — THE MONGOL TATARS. — CONQUESTS OF 

RATOU KHAN. — EMPIRE OF KIPTSIIAK.-SUBJECTS OF 

THE EMPIRE.—THE TATARS CHIEFLY TURKISH TRIBES. 
— INTRODUCTION OF MOHAMMEDANISM. — THE GRAND 
KHANS BERKE AND MENGLI. — FOUNDATION OF KAFFA. 
—THE GENOESE, VENETIANS, AND PISANS. — COMMERCE 

BETWEEN EUROPE AND ASIA-COMMERCE OF THE 

GENOESE. — PROGRESS OF KAFFA.-DISSENSIONS WITH 

THE TATARS. — TIMOUR. — DISMEMBERMENT OF THE 
KIPTSIIAK_HADJI DEVLET GIIERAI-OTTOMAN CON¬ 

QUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE. — FALL OF KAFFA. 


During the period of the great migration, or 
wandering of the nations, which broke up the 
Homan empire in the west, and shook it in the east, 
tribes of restless adventurers entered the peninsula 
—Alans, Goths, and Huns—off-streams of the grand 
current of population which rolled over Europe 
from the gloomy forests of its northern countries. 
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and the vast steppes on its eastern frontier. The 
Alans, a fair-haired nomadic people, spending their 
days on horseback, and their nights in covered cars, 
ready for war and eager for pillage, appeared about 
the middle of the first century of our epoch. In the 
second century, having located themselves in settle¬ 
ments, they were displaced by the Goths, and for 
the most part withdrew to the foot of the Caucasus, 
where they were found a thousand years later. 
Towards the close of the fourth century, the Huns 
broke in upon the Goths, and drove them from the 
plains to the mountains. The new marauders, how¬ 
ever, did not attempt to retain permanent possession 
of the soil, but passed on to seek a wider field for 
the display of their adventurous passions, while 
a remnant of the Goths continued to hold the 
highland territory as an independent principality. 
They adopted a sedentary life and rural occupations, 
embraced the Christian faith, and received a bishop 
from the emperor Justinian; and Gothia or Goth¬ 
land long denominated their mountain home. Mean¬ 
while the dismayed Greek population on the coast 
held their settlements by an uncertain tenure, 
occasionally suffering devastation, purchasing immu¬ 
nity from attack, or obtaining aid from the Byzan¬ 
tine sovereigns. Justinian erected a line of forts on 
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commanding points of the shore for their protec¬ 
tion, the remains of which arc extant at Aluslita, 
Ivoursuv, and the Great Lampas. But if these 
fortresses secured them from barbarian violence, 
they brought them into subjection to the Byzantine 
empire, to which the republic of Cherson became 
tributary. 

During the reign of Justinian, Europe was first 
made acquainted with the name of Turk, the 
denomination of a great family of people, of which 
the Ottomans or Osmanlis are a modern divergent 
branch. Originally seated on the high plateau of 
Central Asia, or the country extending from the 
frontier of China Proper to the Altai mountains, 
the\ seem to have migrated westward long before 
the commencement of the Christian era, some 
tempted by the acquisition of better pasture grounds, 
and others led by warlike chiefs intent on spoil and 
empire. At the period mentioned, the middle of the 
fifth century, squadrons of cavalry, under the name 
of Turks, ivere heard of by the Byzantine court, 
encamped upon the shores of the Pal us Majotis, 
which they passed upon the ice, displacing the tribes 
upon its borders. But though the term was new 
to flu rope, branches of the stock had long before 
crossed its frontier, and had probably been European 
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for centuries. There is strong reason to conclude, 
that the Scythians, who intruded into the Crimea 
before the time of Herodotus, the tribes known as 
Alans, Goths, and Iluns, who did the same iu the 
early part of our era, with the Khazars, Pichengucs, 
and Comanes, who subsequently figure in its annals, 
are closely related nationalities, identical as to stock 
with the specifically called Turks, acquiring different 
names, historical importance, and an altered distribu¬ 
tion under varying circumstances, and at diverse 
epochs. Hence the unmixed character of the 
majority of the population in the peninsula at 
present, exclusively Tatar iu name, Turkish in 
reality. 

The Khazars, a Turkish tribe, were first heard of 
on the northern shores of the Caspiau, and then in 
the countries north of the Black Sen. They 
subjugated the plains of the Crimea at the com¬ 
mencement of the seventh century, and gave their 
name to the greater part of the peninsula. It was 
called Khazaria, while the south coast chain retained 
the designation of Gotliia. For three centuries 
afterwards, Khazar is the great name in eastern 
Europe. It denominated a people who founded a 
vast and powerful empire, extending from the 
Caspian on the east to the Dniester on the west, 
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from the Caucasus on the south to beyond Kasan 
on the north; thus including all the southern 
provinces of the present European Russia. The 
Khagans or Ivhans had their capital near the mouths 
of the Volga, probably on the site of Astrachan. 
The emperors of Constantinople cultivated friendly 
relations with them, an l one wearer of the imperial 
purple contracted an alliance by marriage. Con¬ 
stantine Copronymus, who died in 775, married 
Irene, daughter of one of the Khans ; and. their son, 
the emperor Leo IV., was surnamed the Khazarian, 
on account of his maternal origin. Constantine 
Porpliyrogenitus, while counselling amicable inter¬ 
course, severely reprehends the conduct of his 
predecessor, for “ the Ivhazars,” he remarks, “ so far 
from being orthodox Christians, are no Christians at 
all, but impious heathens.But though Christianity 
was never adopted by the majority of the people, 
they were only partly heathens, and tolerant to 
all other professions. The Khans were Jews, as 
were also many of the great families; the law of 
Moses having been propagated by Jews expelled 
from the Byzantine empire. According to Ibn 
Ilaukal, the princes were obliged to be Jews; but 
the nine ministers of the Khan might be Jewish, 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Pagan. Singular as 
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this appears, it is unquestionably true. In the later 
days of the Khazarian empire, some of the Ivhans 
were Christians. 

The Khazars, originally a wandering pastoral 
race, adopted settled habits, and developed consider¬ 
able civilisation. They founded villages, towns, and 
cities, some of which, erected by Arabic or Byzan¬ 
tine architects, had pretensions to splendour. Navi¬ 
gation, commerce, and manufactures wcrc«cultivated. 
The capital was celebrated for the fine carpets 
produced by its inhabitants. Honey, skins, leather, 
furs, fish, salt, and copper of the Ural were 
exchanged in the southern districts for silk, wines, 
spices, and jewellery', conveyed to the northern. 
The Volga, the Dnieper, and their affluents were the 
great commercial highways; and that system of 
water communication jmd carriage in Russia, which 
Peter the Great founded, was anticipated a thousand 
years before his time by the enterprise and sagacity 
of the Khazars. Their power was broken in the 
last half of the tenth century by that of the Russians 
and Piclicngues, though the greater portion of the 
Crimea retained .the name of Khazaria till it 
merged in the empire of "Western Tatary. 

The impression is very common, that the con¬ 
nection of Russia with the Black Sea is entirely 

i 
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of recent date. But, under tlie immediate successors 
of Rurie, the founder of the monarchy in the tenth 
century, they descended the Dnieper in fleets of 
canoes, passed to the Danube, and advanced, both by 
sea and land, towards the capital of the Greek 
empire'. These expeditions had trading or hostile 
purposes in view, according as peace or war existed 
between the emperors and the grand-dukes. A pro¬ 
phecy was even then current, originated by menacing 
irruptions, that in the last days the Russians would 
become masters of Constantinople. The peninsula 
of Taman, east of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, was 
the seat of a Russian principality : and in the year 
998 the south-west corner of the Crimea became the 
temporary conquest of a grand-duke. Vladimir 1., 
lia.ving determined to renounce idolatry, and enter 
the Greek Church, resolved to effect his object by 
force of arms, and command admission to the Chris¬ 
tian ranks instead of simply accepting it. At the 
same time, he aspired to the hand of Anne, a sister 
of the Emperor Basil; and proposed to win the lady 
with the sword. Fixing upon Cherson, a dependency 
of the empire, as the place in which to inaugurate 
his own Christianity by baptism, as well as to cele¬ 
brate his marriage, lie appeared before the <flty with 
a considerable fleet, and commenced the siege. Its 
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valiant inhabitants and strong fortifications withstood 
his army as vigorously, and nearly as long, as its 
successor, Sebastopol, has defied the Anglo-French. 
After assaults extending through six months, the 
candidate for the sacraments was in imminent danger 
of remaining a pagan, as no impression had been 
made upon the walls or their defenders. To raise 
the siege seemed his only alternative. 

At .last the besiegers obtained information that 
Cher son, like Sebastopol, depended upon some distant 
springs for ii- supply of water, which tin underground 
tunnel conducted into the heart of the city. Upon the 
Mipply being cut off', the inhabitants were compelled 
to capitulate. The conqueror was now master of 
archimandrites and priests sufficient to baptize his 
whole army, and obtained possession of sacred 
vessels, church-books, pictures of saints, and conse¬ 
crated relics. The rite was administered; the Greek 
princess was given in marriage on being demanded, 
in order to ward off an attack on Constantinople; 
and, having restored the city to the emperor, — now 
his brother-in-law,— Vladimir retired to his otvn 
territory. Upon reaching Kiev, he ordered the God 
of Thunder to be thrown into the Dnieper; and the 
huge block of wood was dragged to its banks, tied to 
the tail of a horse, while soldiers were appointed to 
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cudgel the log soundly on its transit to the water. 
He then issued a proclamation, commanding all the 
inhabitants to repair the next day to the river to be 
baptized. Thus Russia became Christian. The re¬ 
volution had its starting-point in the Crimea. In 
honour of the event, Vladimir was raised to the rank 
of a saint. He figures in the chronicles as the 
Apostle and Solomon of the country. The reason 
for the latter title is not apparent, unless it be the 
fact of his having had five wives and 800 concubines 
prior to his conversion. Catherine II. instituted, in 
1782, the knightly order of St. Vladimir, further to 
commemorate “ the holy apostle-like prince,” accord¬ 
ing to the inscription in initials on the insignia. On 
some plans of Sebastopol, St. Vladimir’s church is 
marked, outside the town, a little to the south. This 
is one of the churches of old Cherson, now a ruin. 

Whatever designs of southerly dominion were 
entertained by Russian princes at this early period, 
they were doomed to lose sight of a southern sea¬ 
board for ages, and to be reduced themselves to the 
rank of humble tributaries to a superior power. But 
before this terrible passage in their history arrived, 
and while familiar with the coast, they were kept in 
check and often severely crippled by the victorious 
Pichengues. This Asiatic people of the Turk stock, 
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pressing westward and northward, had established 
themselves in the Crimea at the commencement of 
the tenth century, and brought the whole peninsula 
under their dominion, except the territory of Cherson, 
with a wide northern sweep of the old Kliazarian 
empire. Laying aside barbarous manners and wan¬ 
dering habits for those of industry and civilisation, 
they displayed such a genius for commerce, and 
pursued it with such activity, as to wrest from the 
Chersonites the trade between Asia and Constanti¬ 
nople. Purple dye, fine stuffs, embroidered cloths, 
leopard skins, ermines and other furs, pepper and 
spices, were purchased from Asiatic traders, and re¬ 
sold at their ports to merchants from the capital. 
•During the sway of this lace, which lasted about a 
century and a half, the peninsula enjoyed great pro¬ 
sperity. It was terminated by the Comanes, who 
came flying before the Mongol Tatars. This brings 
us to the beginning of the thirteenth century. A 
new era now dawns for the greater part of eastern 
Europe. Its political complexion changes com¬ 
pletely. Pichengues and Comanes vanish from the 
page of history.- The Russians are struck down to 
the dust, and enter upon a fatal period of servitude 
and oppression. The Crimea becomes a province of 
the great .empire of Iviptshak; and, for two centuries 
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and a half, two people are alone conspicuous in its 
annals—the Tatars and the Genoese. 

In the year 1227, Genghis Khan terminated his 
career,—originally the disinherited chief of a tribe 
of the black Tatars, on the borders of the Chinese 
Wall — eventually the founder of the most gigantic 
dominion of the middle ages, and perhaps the most 
ruthless devastator the world has ever seen. One of 
his last acts was to appoint his grandson. Baton Khan, 
viceroy of his western conquests. They stretched to 
the Volga, and rapidly acquired European extension 
under the new ruler, who marched at the head of an 
army of (560,000 men. The Crimea, Russia, Poland, 
and Hungary were overwhelmed ; and Germany was 
entered. The battle of Leignitz in Silesia, fought 
April 9th, 1241, arrested the career of barbarism and 
conquest ; for, though victorious, the invaders were 
so struck with the bravery of the Teutonic knights, 
that they did not attempt to advance farther. Batou 
Ivhan chose for his enormous dominions the name of 
Kiptshak, the “hollow tree.” This was the title of 
a warlike people between the Volga and the Don, 
who derived it from the flat country they inhabited, 
called Desliti-Kiptshak, the “ steppe of the hollow 
tree.” The name still designates one of the steppes 
of the Caspian. Another denomination for the 
empire was that of the Golden Horde, or the Golden 
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Camp. The fierce conqueror fixed his capital. Great 
Serai, on a branch of the lower course of the Volga; 
and also founded Bakchi-Sera'i in the Crimea. At 
the former place, in his golden tent, Russian princes 
knelt as vassals before him; and he received con¬ 
ciliatory embassies from the western nations, who 
were apprehensive of another desolating inroad, and 
anxious to avert the calamity. John de Plano 
Carpini,an Italian, appointed to conduct one of these 
missions at a convocation held at Lyons in 1245, 
safely accomplished the hazardous enterprise. In 
the account of his adventures, he describes the 
melancholy monuments of exterminating warfare 
upon which he gazed, — large heaps of bones and 
skulls being strewed over the surface of the steppes. 
Eight years afterwards, in 1253, William de Rubri- 
quis, a Fleming, performed the same journey, as the 
delegate of Louis IX. of France, who wished to 
divert the hostility of the heathen Tatars from Chris¬ 
tendom on the west, and turn it against the Moham¬ 
medans on the south. 

In its present application, the term Tatar is very 
misleading, having long since lost all ethnographic 
signification, even before it was known in Europe, 
though popularly considered synonymous with Mon¬ 
gol. It originally denoted a few obscure tribes 
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on the Chinese frontier, who, rising to inde¬ 
pendence and power under Genghis Khan, took 
the proud title of the Celestial Mongols, rejecting 
the old name of Tata, as it implied “ subjec¬ 
tion” in their language, and was no longer appli¬ 
cable. But, upon the Mongols extending their 
dominion westward to the shores of the Caspian and 
the east of Europe, they applied the discarded name 
to the subjugated nations, as it etymologically ex¬ 
pressed their condition. Recruiting their ranks from 
them, the conquered populations at length acquired 
such a numerical preponderance in the armies of the 
conquerors, that western Europe confounded the two 
names of Mongols and Tatars as denoting the same 
people, and even gave the preference to the latter as 
the proper denomination, because it designated the 
great majority. Batou Khan’s army of 660,000, 
with which he desolated eastern Europe, is said to 
have contained only 160,000 Mongols, the remaining 
500,000 belonging to subdued Turkish, Sclavonic, 
and Finnish races. In the empire of Kiptshak, the 
khans, chiefs, nobles, and great men were true 
Mongols; and also Tatars, ethnographically, by 
descent from the tribes originally so called. But the 
great mass of the subjects were not Mongol at all, 
and only Tatar in a political sense, as subdued 
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nationalities, being, ethnographically, Turkish, Scla¬ 
vonic, and Finnish,—chiefly the former,—represent¬ 
ing the people before known under the names of 
Pichengues, Khazars, and others. At the present 
day, in southern and eastern Russia, the so-called 
Tatars do not recognise the designation, but style 
themselves Turks, and are as much members of the 
great Turk family as the Osmanlis. It is, however, 
the established denomination with all foreigners, and 
there is no inconvenience in its use, carefully' noting 
the purely' political sense which it possesses. 

It is not to be imagined, from the preceding state¬ 
ment, that no mixture took place between the 
Mongol conquerors and the tribes they' subjugated. 
The contrary seems to have been the case. When 
Genghis Khan deputed any of his sons or generals 
to govern conquered countries, he sent a Mongol 
tribe along with them, or the part of a tribe, to over¬ 
awe the conquered. In this policy he was imitated 
by' his successors. “ The tribe so employed,” says 
Mr. Erskine, “ received an allotment of country, and 
placed themselves, with their families and flocks, in 
the pasture-range of the tribes amongst whom they 
were sent. By the inevitable intercourse that takes 
place between persons living under the same govern¬ 
ment, near to and in habits of communion with each 
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other,—by intermarriage, by traffic, and in other 
ways,—a considerable mixture of the two races took 
place, which showed itself both in their language, and 
in their features and bodily appearance.” Hence the 
physiognomical differences observable among the 
Tatar tribes of southern and eastern Russia. The 
Nogais, who inhabit the plains of the Crimea, jnd 
the steppes of the Sea of Azof, speaking a dialect of 
the Turkish language, display the facial outline and 
expression of the Mongol race. 

Monks and churchmen, struck with the affinity 
of Tatar to Tartarus, and with the devastations of the 
conquering hordes, as if agents sent from the 
infernal regions, seem to have originated the ortho¬ 
graphy, Tartar , still common, but incorrect. Louis 
of France writing to his queen, Blanche, remarks:— 
“ This divine consolation will always exalt our souls, 
that in the present danger from the Tartars, either 
we shall push them back into the Tartarus, whence 
they arc come, or they will bring us all into heaven.” 
The report of their deeds, and the terror of their 
name, extended to the remotest inhabited corner of 
Europe. The hardy mariners of its northern and 
western shores, Scandinavians and Frisians, were 
restrained from putting out of harbour for customary 
distant voyages, lest the enemy should pounce upon 
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their cabins in their absence. No vessels on this 
account repaired as usual to the English herring 
ports in the season of 1238; and as there was no 
exportation, from thirty to forty fish were sold for a 
shilling. It is curious enough to reflect, that obscure 
hordes, wandering by the Chinese Wall, in little 
mnjp than thirty years became a formidable power 
to western potentates, and affected prices in the 
fish markets of England. 

The new masters of the Crimea behaved in 
general with tolerance to the subjugated people, 
upon their authority being established; and after tlie 
confusion incident to conquest and political change, 
commerce resumed its activity. Solda'ia, the modern 
Soudak, an old Greek settlement, one of the off¬ 
shoots of Chcrson, became for a time the most 
important port of the peninsula, retained its own 
administration, and was the capital of the Christian 
population till overshadowed and supplanted by the 
merchants of Genoa. About the year 1258, Bcrke, 
the third ruler of Kiptshak, embraced the religion 
of Islam; and from that period it took root in the 
Crimea and southern Russia. But the Tatars, as wc 
must henceforth call the mass of the people, were 
never bigoted disciples of Mohammed, like the 
specifically called Turks, though there were displays 
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of fanatical violence; and generally lived on terms 
of toleration with the Greek and Latin Christians. 

The stern government of the sovereigns rendered 
Western Tatary accessible to foreigners; and many 
merchants and artisans from Western Europe pro¬ 
ceeded thither to ti’ade, or to find employment at the 
courts of the princes. Thus the two brothers, 
Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, having sailed in a ship of 
their own from Venice to Constantinople, with a 
cargo of merchandise, determined to visit the 
country, on learning that they might there dispose 
of their goods to advantage. Accordingly, extending 
their voyage to Soldai'a in the Crimea, they pro¬ 
ceeded from thence to. the Golden Camp on the 
Volga, travelling on horseback; and were received 
by Bcrke with many marks of distinction, residing a 
year in his dominions. Mengli Timur, his successor, 
granted the Crimea as an appanage to a nephew; 
and it was governed by under-khans, as Crim or 
Little Tatary, subject to the grand-khans of 
Kiptshak. The vice-khans established themselves 
at Eski Crim or Old Crim, now a mere village near 
Karasu-basar, but exhibiting the ruins of a consider¬ 
able town, with the remains of a palace. It was 
during the reign of the grand-khan Mengli, and in 
the time of the first under-khan, that the Genoese, 
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after voyaging to the peninsula as merchant adven¬ 
turers, became conspicuous as settlers on its eastern 
shores. They craved permission to reside, doubtless 
cap in hand, bought a parcel of land, agreed to pay 
customs-duties, and founded Kaflfa in the year 1280, 
on the site of ancient Theodosia, commanding a 
beautiful and convenient roadstead. But soon the 
character of humble factors was merged in that of 
military dictatorial commereialists. Much in the 
same way our own East India Company gained 
access to Bengal, and underwent a similar meta¬ 
morphosis after fastening upon its shores. Latin 
Christianity came with the Genoese to the Crimea. 

The great commercial republics of mediaeval times, 
Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, undertook the task of 
supplying the western wo,Id with the natural 
products and manufactured fabrics of the eastern; 
and were often in hostile collision, the two former 
especially, as each sought to monopolise the trade. 
In the middle of the twelfth century, they had 
established factories at Constantinople, the half-way 
house, acquired possession of lands and tenements, 
and were ultimately able to extort such important 
pi-ivileges from the feeble emperors as to become 
small independent republics in the capital of the 
empire. The Venetians had their quarters in the 
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city; but >thc Genoese, having ascendant influence, 
obtained the cession of the whole suburb of Galata 
or Pera, which they regularly fortified, and stored 
with the resources necessary to carry on trade and 
war. From this point, the keen commercialists, 
scenting rich prizes from afar, sent out their ships to 
explore the shores of the Black Sea; and planted 
settlements on the Crimean and Caucasian coast, in 
order to centralise in themselves all the traffic 
between Europe and Asia. Previous to the dis¬ 
covery of the passage from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean round the Cape of Good Hope, the 
productions of China, India, and other Oriental 
countries were brought by caravan across Asia to 
the shores of the Caspian, and thence transferred to 
the Black Sea, where they met the galleys of the 
Italians. Communication between the two seas was 
maintained either across the Caucasian isthmus by 
land carriage from the Cour to the Phasis, or over 
the less difficult country intervening between the 
Volga and the Don. The latter route seems to have 
been principally followed. It passed only through 
countries subject to Tatar sovereignty; and great 
importance was always attached by the Genoese and 
Venetians to the possession of establishments at the 
mouth of the Don. The grand streams approximate 
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within the distance of forty miles, between Kaka- 
linskoia on the Don and Duborka on the Volga. 
Goods and barges, the latter taken to pieces, are 
now conveyed from the one to the other in .bullock- 
carts, a transit which has existed for ages. Peter 
the Great proposed to substitute a canal for the 
wretched tram-road, and employed Perry, an English 
engineer, to survey the district, and prepare plans. 
But other designs interfered, and the engineer had 
no little trouble and vexation in obtaining remune¬ 
ration from the treasury. An Ottoman sultan anti- 
cipatcd the project, and actually commenced it, but 
Muscovite violence frustrated the scheme. At 
present a railway looms. 

While the Genoese fixed their head-quarters at 
Ivaffa, they had a factory at Tana, the modern 
Azof, at the efflux of the Don, where the Venetians 
and Pisans had likewise commercial settlements. 
By means of these enterprising speculators, the silks, 
spices, and perfumes of the “gorgeous East,” aro¬ 
matic and medicinal drugs, rhubarb from Astrachan, 
with skins, furs, hemp, flax, and iron from Siberia, 
were despatched to the western markets. Fine 
white wax was one of the most valuable of the 
Oriental exported products, being in constant demand 
at a high price in all the great cities of Christendom, 
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to be manufactured into candles, for the gorgeous 
ceremonials of Greek and Latin worship. Salt 
from the inexhaustible stores of Perekop was sent to 
Constantinople and the Archipelago, with salt-fish and 
caviar, through the domain of the Eastern Church, as 
allowed provender on fast-days. Little scruple had 
the traders iu dealing in any commodity, provided 
they could make a profit by it; and one foul blot 
remains upon their ’scutcheon. The immense 
number of prisoners of war made by the grand- 
khans in Russia and Poland were sold as slaves to 
the southern nations; and persons in the Russian 
towns who did not pay the poll-tax imposed upon 
them were similarly disposed of as goods and 
chattels. Ivaffa was the great slave-mart, Genoese 
the merchants. The sultans of Egypt were the 
principal purchasers, who recruited from this source 
the corps of the IVlamelukes, and had express per¬ 
mission front the Greek emperors to send a ship 
annually through the gates of the Euxine for the 
purpose. 

So rapid was the rise of Kaflfa, that in six years 
after the Genoese colonised the spot, nine galleys 
were sent from the port to the succour of Tripoli, at 
that time besieged by the Saracens. The Venetians 
looked with excessive jealousy upon the settlement; 
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and upon war breaking out between the rival re¬ 
publics in 1292, Morosini, the Venetian admiral, 
entered the bay with sixty galleys, and sacked the 
town, which happened to be without the means of 
defence. The victory was of no advantage to the 
spoilers. After wintering, sickness and want of 
provisions compelled them to desert the |>lace, and 
also to leave behind some of their vessels, the crews 
being too much reduced to conduct them back to 
the Adriatic. Upon the return of the Genoese 
banner, the town quickly rose from its ruins. For a 
few years a civil war distracted the empire of 
Kiptsliak, in which Nogluu, a powerful chief, con¬ 
tended for the sovereignty, but was defeated, and 
died of a wound received in battle. He left his 
name to his followers, who are still known as 
Nogha'is, or Nogay Tatars, and have been con¬ 
spicuous in subsequent times in Bessarabia, on the 
Kuban, and in the Crimea. 

Early in the fourteenth century, Pope John 
XXII. constituted Kaffa an episcopal see. The 
same pontiff, in 1323, interfered on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Soldaia, who had been driven from 
their homes during an outbreak of Mohammedan 
violence, probably not unprovoked, while their 
churches were converted into mosques. 'It is re- 

K 
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markable that Usbeg Khan, on being appealed to 
by the ecclesiastical head of the West, yielded to 
the potent voice of Rome amid the steppes of the 
Caspian, and ordered the exiles to be reinstated in 
the possession of their dwellings, with the enjoyment 
of their ancient privileges. Some of the descendants 
of this khan ruled over the tribes in Turkestan, who 
have retained from him the name of Usbeg Tatars. 
The prelates and priests of KafFa are not known to 
fame; but the city has a place in the history of 
biblical literature. In the year 1341 a version of 
the Four Gospels in the Persian language was com¬ 
pleted by a resident, and printed three centuries 
afterwards in the fifth volume of the London 
Polyglot, from a manuscript in the possession of 
Dr. Pococke. The following note occurs at the 
end: — “ These four glorious gospels of Matthew, 
Marie, Luke, and John, were finished in the city of 
Ivaffa, inhabited by Christians, prayers being said 
on the third day of the week, the ninth of the month 
Tamuz, in Latin called July, in the year of Christ 
the Messiah 1341, by the hand of the weakest of 
the people of God, Simon Ibn Joseph Ibn Abraham 
A1 Tabrizi.” The translator—Simon with the long 
name—was evidently a convert from Judaism to 
Romanism. The version is interlarded with readings 
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from the Vulgate, from rituals and legends; and 
the note adds: — “ May the God of those that fear 
him, by his grace and providence show mercy, that 
when they hear or read this book of the Gospels, 
they may say a Pater Nos ter and Ave Maria for the 
poor writer, that through the divine mercy he also 
may be forgiven. Amen.” 

Selfish and grasping, the merchant princes of 
Genoa not only endeavoured to exclude other 
western commercialists from the Black Sea, but even 
the Greeks of Constantinople, unless licensed by 
themselves, as the lords of its waters. “ They 
now,” says Nicephoras Gregoras, an eye-witness of 
their conduct, “ believed that they had acquired the 
dominion of the sea, and claimed an exclusive right 
to the trade of the Euxinc, prohibiting the Greeks 
from sailing to the Majotis, the Chersoncsus, or any 
part of the coast beyond the mouth of the Danube, 
without a license from them. This exclusion they 
likewise extended to the Venetians; and their ar¬ 
rogance proceeded so far as to form a scheme of 
imposing a toll upon every vessel passing through 
the Bosphorus.” In support of these pretensions, 
they insulted the inhabitants of the capital from 
their quarters in the fortified suburb of Pcra, braved 
a war with the Emperor Cautacnzene in alliance 
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with the Venetians, and gained a victory under 
their great admiral Doria over the combined squadron 
of the confederates. 

In the early period of their history, the Genoese 
of Kaffa acted with so much justice and integrity 
towards the Tatar population as to secure their con¬ 
fidence ; and the latter frequently referred their 
internal disputes to their decision. But as wealth 
and numbers increased, they became purse-proud 
and domineering, while their neighbours, though 
comparatively poor, were independent; and both 
parties had hot blood in their veins. Squabbles, 
petty fights, and formidable wars arose. At Tana, 
in 1343, a Genoese trader was insulted by a Tatar. 
He slew the aggressor; and violence was repaid 
with violence. Djanibeg, Khan of Kiptshak, in his 
rage, ordered all the foreigners to quit his territory; 
and upon their refusal, he invaded the colony of 
Kaffa. The city underwent a long siege; and so 
much alarm was excited in Europe for its fate, that 
Pope Clement VI. proclaimed a crusade for its 
deliverance. The country houses of the opulent 
merchants in the environs were desolated; but 
Boccanegra, the consul or governor, successfully 
defended the place, till exhaustion on both sides led 
to a compromise, and the restoration of amicable 
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relations. The danger convinced the citizens of the 
need of stronger fortifications; and a formidable 
enclosure of walls was completed, flanked with 
strong towers, and surrounded with a broad deep 
fosse faced with solid masonry. These great works, 
extensive remains of which may still be admired by 
the traveller, were commenced by the governor 
Godfrey dc Zoaglio, in 1353, and finished by his 
successor Grimaldi, in 1386. The most remarkable 
tower, forming part of the line of fortification, and 
commanding the whole city, was dedicated to 
Clement VI., in gratitude for the projected crusade. 

In possession of a strongly fortified capital, troops, 
and war-galleys, the colonists added to their terri¬ 
tory, either by force of arms, or by a cession which 
would have been extorted had it been refused. 
They obtained Solda'ia or Soudak in 1365, and 
erected on a precipitous rock at the entrance of the 
valley, that formidable fortress crowned with the 
“ Maiden Tower,” whence the warders overlooked 
a wide stretch of sea and shore. At the same time, 
they acquired Cembalo, which obtained from its 
new masters the name of Balaklava, a corruption of 
Leila chiave, the beautiful port. The heights of the 
inlet then received the fortifications, the ruins of 
which remain. These two points were united one 
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with the other in 1380, when Gothia, or the moun¬ 
tain region of the southern coast, which till that 
period had retained the title, was given up by treaty 
with the Khan of the Golden Camp. 

While the Genoese ^ere thus extending then- 
power, the empire of the Grand Khans was rapidly 
sinking into a state of hopeless confusion, owing to 
civil dissensions and the Avars of contending candidates 
for the supremacy. At this juncture, the terrible 
Timour appeared upon the stage of the Eastern 
world, to overawe the nations wherever his presence 
was revealed. He asserted his mastery over Western 
Tatary by adopting the cause of a defeated claimant, 
and placing him on the throne. But upon his 
departure to pursue conquests elsewhere, Toktamish, 
whom he had raised to power, ventured to assume 
an independent and aggressive attitude. This 
provoked the return of his protector as an enemy, 
who scattered his forces to the “ wind of desolation.” 
The khan became a refugee in Lithuania, and 
renewed the struggle to fall upon the field of battle. 
Timour ravaged the empire to the neighbourhood of 
Moscow, burnt Great Serai, the capital, and assailed 
the Europeans in the south. Kaffa escaped his 
arms; but Genoese and Venetians were driven from 
Tana, while the city was desolated, and only re- 
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appears in history as Azof. After the death of 
Timour, one of his descendants placed himself upon 
the throne of the Ivhans, and endeavoured to secure 
it by causing all the branches of the stock of Genghis 
to be destroyed. The purpose failed; but the 
records of the period are not a little conflicting. 
This much is certain, that between the years 1400 
and 1440, or thereabouts, the whole of Kiptshak 
was dismembered. On the western side, the 
Russians, Lithuanians, and Poles formed them¬ 
selves into independent states; on the eastern, the 
Usbegs and other tribes were under the authority of 
their own chiefs; while the central portion fell into 
the three khanates of the Crimea, Kasan, and 
Astrachan. For the space of two centimes, during 
which Russia had been in vassalage to Western 
Tatary, the princes paid tribute to the Grand Khans 
for their crowns, were summoned before them to 
give an account of their conduct as occasion 
required, and twelve underwent capital punishment 
in the Golden Camp. 

A Toktamish Khan slumbers in the royal ceme¬ 
tery at Bakchi-serai. Was he the hapless lord of 
Kiptshak whose fate has been mentioned ? It is not 
unlikely, as in the last days of the empire some of 
the nominal Grand Khans took their stand against 
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competitors in the Crimea; and the name, as far as 
our knowledge extends, does not again occur. A 
vine grows at the head of the grave, in order, as the 
inscription states, that “ he, who in his lifetime had 
brought forth so little fruit, might at least in death 
be more productive.” This may have been an after¬ 
thought., on the part of some one anxious, as all 
Musselmen are, to abate the severities of the 
sepulchre, and lighten the gloom of the grave. At 
the neighbouring fortress of Tclioufout-Kaleh, once 
the capital of the Crimean khans, the tomb of the 
fair daughter of a Toktamish khan is pointed out. 
She forsook the Koran for the law of the Christians, 
in order to marry the Genoese Jefrosin, and died at 
the age of eighteen. Nothing further is known of 
either. But the intimation opens a wide field for 
romance. 

A dynasty of the house of Timour did not take 
root in Western Tatary. It was violently displaced; 
and in the revolution, a prince of the line of Genghis 
was produced, named Devlet, who, while a boy of 
tender years, had escaped the ruin of his family, and 
was reserved to restore its fallen fortunes. Saved 
by a shepherd, and kindly nurtured in his humble 
home, he adopted his garb, habits, and occupation; 
and in the obscure condition of a herdsman tended 
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tlie cattle, sliecp, and goats of his foster-father. 
The child became a youth, and the youth a man, 
ignorant of his high lineage, and of the vast 
inheritance to which he had a claim. But in a 
favourable juncture of circumstances, his country¬ 
men placed him at their head, upon his identity 
being established; and proclaimed him a Iladji, a 
title only given to those who have visited Mecca, 
but which the obscurity of his exile won for him. 
lie did not forget in prosperity his friend in adver¬ 
sity. The latter, upon being asked what recom¬ 
pense he desired for having saved his life and 
protected him in indigence, replied, to his honour: — 
“ Adopt my name in connection wjth your own, and 
let the name of Ghcrai be transmitted to your 
descendants, in memory of the poor shepherd by 
whom you were rescued.” Though this relation of 
events may not be very reliable, it is yet free from 
doubt that Hadji Devlet, who assumed the sove¬ 
reignty of the Crimea about the year 1423, had 
been trained in the school of misfortune, and 
adopted the name of Gherai, which was invariably 
joined with their other names, by his successors to 
the last hour of the khanate, through an interval of 
three centuries and a half. 

For more than forty years, the peninsula was the • 
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centre of an independent monarchy under Hadji 
Devlet Glierai, who inaugurated a new era in its 
history, and whose authority was acknowledged over 
a wide extent of the adjoining continent. Bora at 
Trold in Lithuania, of the line of Genghis, he 
proved himself a remarkable man, able to rectify 
confusion, and govern prosperously a people in¬ 
tractable by natural temperament, the absence 
of education, and rendered still more so by the 
license incident to repeated political revolutions. 
While friendly to the Genoese, whom he regarded 
as the importers of civilisation, and the producers of 
wealth among his subjects, he respected the terri¬ 
torial boundaries # of the Poles and Russians; and 
was the ally of both in times of invasion, against 
marauding hordes from the other khanates. lie 
witnessed a great change in the political position of 
Eastern Europe, though not its full effect. In 1453, 
the Greek empire fell; Constantinople came under 
the dominion of the Ottoman Turks; and the keys of 
the Black Sea passed into the hands of Mohammed 
II. Christendom, in its alarm, thought of a crusade 
against the “ Father of Conquest; ” and strangely 
enough, in 1465, Pope Paul II. sent an ambas¬ 
sador to the Tatar Khan to invite his aid in the 
project. The pontiff must have thought him in no 
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slight degree a lax Musselman, to calculate upon 
his joining the Christian powers in a holy war 
against a co-religionist. But non-interference was a 
maxim with Hadji Devlet. The next year he 
died; and under his successor the khanate lost its 
short-lived independence, till the mock restoration 
of it in 1774. 

The power and resources of Genoa were at this 
time on the wane; and, to raise supplies for home 
wants, the mother-state made over her colonies in 
the Crimea to the bank of St. George. The 
probability of their loss owing to change of masters 
on the Bosphorus seems to have decided this step. 
The dates are remarkable. On the 29th of May, 
1453, Mohammed made his triumphant entry into 
Constantinople through the gate of St. Bomanus; 
and on the 15th of November following, the 
assignment deeds of the colonies went to the bank. 
No doubt the bankers were as wide awake to public 
events, and calculated contingencies as nicely, as the 
senators. Whatever was the advance, they had 
twenty-two years’ possession of the estate. The 
republic and the colonics had special cause to stand 
in awe of Mohammed. When the last of the 
Constantines, during the siege of his capital, could 
not find a single native competent to organise his 
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means of defence, Justiniani, the owner and master 
of t wo Genoese trading vessels, lying in the Golden 
Horn, accepted the responsible office of commanding 
the garrison. Nobly did he discharge his duty to 
the no small detriment of the beleaguering host, till 
the case was hopeless, standing in the breach on the 
last day of the siege. But however the name of 
Genoese might be as gall and wormwood to the 
Sultan, it was mainly the folly of the colonists 
themselves that brought him into collision with 
them. 

The magnates of Kaffa, upon the death of Hadji 
Devlet, could not resist the opportunity to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Tatar government. 
They had long been in the habit of dictating 
arrangements to their neighbours, whenever it was 
practicable and politic. The khan left eight sons, 
who disputed the succession among them. But the 
Genoese took the matter into their own hands; and 
by their aid Mengli Gherai, the sixth son, was 
raised to the government. He had been educated 
among them; and was likely to favour their views. 
At the same time they locked up his seven brothers 
in the fortress of Soudak, thus removing competitors 
out of his way, and keeping them as hostages for his 
good behaviour. The prince was not objectionable 
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to the Tatars, but they could not brook the indignity 
of a rule imposed without their consent. While 
preparing to act upon the offensive, they sent an 
embassy to Mohammed, offering him the Genoese 
colonics as the price of his assistance; and even 
preferred to see their country dependent upon a 
Mohammedan power, than subject to the insolent 
dictation of Christian foreigners. The Sultan 
responded to the invitation. On the 1st of June, 
1475, a Turkish fleet of more than 400 sail, with an 
army of 20,000 men, commanded by the celebrated 
grand-vizier Ahmed Pasha, appeared in the Bay of 
Kaffa, while the Tatars assisted by land in the 
reduction of the place. The modern artillery 
employed by the Turks having battered down the 
walls and public buildings, the city surrendered on 
the 6th; and its inhabitants were doomed to the 
pillage and slavery which attended the Ottoman 
conquests of the age. After taking possession of the 
consular palace, the vizier disarmed the population, 
forbade indiscriminate pillage, but seized half the 
property of the people, and laid claim to all the 
slaves. 40,000 men, women, and clnldrch, were 
shipped on board the fleet, and carried to Constanti¬ 
nople, to fill up the waste places which had been 
made in the capital by the events of war. 1500 
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youths were taken from their parents to he trained 
as members of the Sultan’s body-guard. The minor 
settlements, Soudak, Balaklava, Inkcrman, and 
Mangoup, shared the fate of Kaffa, but held out 
longer, being naturally stronger places, and more 
bravely defended. From the Maiden Tower of the 
fortress of Soudak the banner of the republic last 
streamed to the breeze, its garrison only yielding to 
famine. 

The massive ruins of walls, bastions, forts, and 
watch-towers, — two churches, preserved by the 
Armenians and Catholics,—an entire street running 
parallel to the shore, with an arcade before the 
houses, as in the cities of Northern Italy,—slabs 
sculptured with the arms of the republic, of the great 
families, and of the Bank of St. George, sometimes 
appropriated to vulgar uses, are the chief memorials 
of Italian enterprise in the Kaffa or Theodosia of the 
present day. The name of the consul at the time of 
the Turkish conquest may perhaps be gathered from 
an inscription. It occurs beneath three coats of 
arms sculptured on a block belonging to the wall of 
the fortress. The date is only one year prior to the 
event, showing that the magistrates, in anticipation 
of an attack, had been strengthening or completing 
their fortifications. The error in the word tempore 
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is curious, but whether the blunder of a workman, 
or an evidence of accomplished Latinity on the part 
of his employers, it is impossible to say. 

TENPOKE . MAGNIFICI . DOMINI . BATISTE 
JUSTINIANI . CONSULIS . MCCCCLXXIJ1I. 

The museum has an epitaph from one of the 
churches dating in the year 1523. It proves that 
there were Genoese on the spot, who did not die 
unhonoured, forty-eight years after the fall of the 
colony. On the south coast of the Crimea, the use 
of such words by the Tatars as las, cup; camera, 
chamber; and mangia, to cat, is an existing relic 
of the connection of their fathers with the traders of 
the Mediterranean. The Lombardy poplars of the 
country form another memorial. 

The Venetians obtained the right of free naviga¬ 
tion of the Black Sea from the stern custodian of 
its gates, upon payment of the annual sum of ten 
thousand ducats; and maintained a fleet of twenty- 
four war-galleys to protect their merchant flag. 
Four vessels were stationed in the Sea of Azof, on 
the shore of which the modern town of that name 
rose on the ruins of Tana. But upon war breaking 
out between Venice and the Porte, in the time of 
the next sultan, Bajazet II., the communication was 
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cut off; and not renewed till the conclusion of the 
peace. IT is successor, Soliman the Magnificent , 
restricted the navigation to his own subjects; but at 
that period Europe no longer wanted it for the same 
purpose as formerly, the commerce with Southern 
and Eastern Asia having taken the route by the 
Cape of Good Hope. After a severance of upwards 
of three centuries and a half, the Sardinian con¬ 
tingent to the British army in the Crimea, recently 
arrived at Balaklava, renews the connection of the 
peninsula with Genoa the Superb. 
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The sultan did not despatch liis army to the Crimea 
merely to take possession of the settlements of the 
Genoese, and deliver the Tatars from their domi¬ 
nation ; but to constitute the country an appanage 
of his empire. The design was accomplished with¬ 
out difficulty. So far from feeling humiliated, it 
gratified the pride of the people to be associated with 
a religionist of their own creed on the throne of 
Constantinople, the most powerful chief of Islam, 
whose fame was European and Asiatic, and whose 
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name was the commpn terror of Christendom. They 
took themselves the initiative in rendering their 
khans dependent upon the sultans, inviting Moham¬ 
med to decide between the conflicting claims of the 
sons of Hadji Devlet, and receiving at his appoint¬ 
ment Mcngli Gherai, whose nomination by the 
Genoese had provoked resentment. This prince, three 
years a captive at Constantinople, was easily induced 
by the prospect of a kingdom to take the oath of 
fealty to an Ottoman liege-lord. ITe proved the 
reverse of his father,—a recommendation perhaps to 
his wild subjects,—reviving that taste for rapine and 
bloodshed which his sire had discouraged. In fact, 
the history of the early khans is a monotonous detail 
of ruthless forays, without an instance of heroism, 
gallantry, or patriotic devotedness to lend a charm 
to the recital of them. It is also, to no inconsider¬ 
able extent, a tale of domestic crime, revolting even 
for the annals of an Oriental dynasty. Mcngli sur¬ 
rendered himself to the most lamentable excesses of 
power, especially assailing the remnants of the 
Genoese in the peninsula, his former patrons, who 
were treated with infamous barbarity. lie removed 
the residence of the khans from the hill-fort of 
Tchoufout Kalch to the neighbouring town of 
Bnkchi-serai; and founded the fortress of Otchakow, 
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no the right hank of the moyth of the Dnieper, 
afterwards a considerable town, strongly garrisoned 
by the Turks. His successor, in 1515, Mohammed 
Ghcrai, if possible, surpassed his father in sanguinary 
deeds. 

Owing to confusion in t lie klnwntc of Jvasau 
from the rising power of liussia, some of the in¬ 
habitants sent an embassy to the Crimea, with an 
offer of the crown to Mohammed for his brother 
Saplia Ghcrai. Marching out of Pcrekop at the 
head of an army of 80,000 men, lie placed him upon 
the throne; and on returning penetrated to the 
gates of Moscow. The czar, Ivan Vassilievitch IV., 
abandoned the capital on his approach. The in¬ 
habitants crowded in such numbers to the Kremlin 
for refuge that many were suffocated. A heavy 
tribute purchased for them an exemption from a 
general pillage; but the Tatars carried off upwards 
of 100,000 prisoners, who were sold in the slave- 
market of Kaffn, and bought by the Turks. The 
brigand career of the khan was cut short by a revolt 
of the Nogais in 1523, who attacked his encamp¬ 
ment, and slew him in his tent. Ilis brother, thrice 
expelled from his acquired throne, and recalled, fell 
reeling against the wall of his palace, while in a fit 
of intoxication, and died upon the spot. But, in that 
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age, there was not a whit to choose between Tatar 
and Russian in point of brutality, predatoriness, and 
generally depraved manners. Upon the death of 
Sapha Gherai, the government of Ivasan devolved 
upon his widow, during the minority of a son. Her 
chequered lot may be noticed. 

At the age of fifteen, the daughter of a Nogai 
chief, named Souyonnbecka, celebrated in Tatar 
annals for her beauty and misfortunes, was taken 
from the steppes to Kasan, and married to the boy- 
khan Epale}’. lie was despatched by turbulent 
nobles. Fourteen or fifteen years were then spent in 
a forced wretched alliance with Sapha Gherai. 
Ai'ter his death, the widow had to contend with 
Ivan the Terrible, to preserve the crown for her 
son. But while making preparations, weak or 
traitorous grandees agreed to conciliate him, by 
receiving a khan of his nomination, at the same time 
delivering up into his hands the princess and her 
child. The painful event has been touchingly 
described by Ivaramsin: — 

“ Every inhabitant of Ivasan shed tears,” writes 
the Russian historian, “when it was known that this 
unfortunate princess was to be delivered up as a 
prisoner to the Muscovite czar. Uttering no com¬ 
plaints against the grandees or the people, and 
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accusing her destiny alone, in her despair she kissed 
the tomb of her youthful husband, and envied the 
rest he enjoyed. The people stood by in mournful 
silence. The grandees endeavoured to console her. 
They told her that the llussian czar was kind and 
generous, that many Mussclinen princes were in his 
service, that he would doubtless choose among them 
a husband worthy of her, and would give her some 
sovereignty. The whole population of Ivasan ac¬ 
companied her to the banks of the Kazanka, where 
a magnificent barge was waiting for her. Souyoun- 
becka, slowly drawn in a ear, left the town, taking 
her son with her, who was still in the nurse’s arms. 
Pale as death, and almost inanimate, hardly could 
she find strength enough to descend to the port. On 
entering the bark, and shedding tears of tenderness 
and affection, she bowed again and again to the 
people, who, prostrate before her, bitterly sobbed 
while they showered their blessings on their much 
loved sovereign.” 

The sacrifice of the princess was in vain. A few 
years afterwards, the Terrible was before the city, 
issuing the strange but characteristic order, that 
every soldier should purify his soul by prayer, and 
receive the holy communion, previous to drinking the 
general cup of blood,—the words of the Russian 
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annalists. Kasan was taken by storm in 1552 ; two 
years afterwards Astraelian was captured by an ex¬ 
pedition which floated on barks and rafts down the 
Volga ; and thus two of the three khanates, formed 
out of the old empire of Kiptsliak, were absorbed by 
Russia. The memory of the hapless queen is still 
preserved at lvasan,—that most Asiatic of European, 
or most European of Asiatic cities. A Tataric 
building, near one of the gates, bears the name of the 
Tower of Souyounbecka, being traditionally re¬ 
garded .as part of the fortress-]>alace in which she 
resided. From the summit, at the height of 240 feet, 
an arrow of brass rises, supporting the Mohammedan 
crescent, surmounted by the Russian double-headed 
eagle. The same emblem of historic change soars 
over the palace of the Crimean khans; but more 
than two centuries elapsed before the khanate shared 
the fate of its early contemporaries. 

This expansion of the northern power was not un¬ 
noticed by tlie court of Constantinople; and the 
ultimate result to .which it pointed seems to have 
been apprehended also. The sultans of that day 
were not the dolts, idiots, and mere debauchees they 
afterwards became, when cramped and effeminated 
by the completed discipline of the seraglio. They 
were men of vigorous capacity, sagacious views, and 
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active habits. Cut their relations with the Tatars 
of the Crimea were then too unsettled to admit of 
much interference. Indeed, in Yon Hammer’s volu¬ 
minous history of the Ottoman empire, when the 
people of the peninsula are first noticed, under the 
reign of Selim L, or prior to 1520, he is made to 
speak of them as formidable enemies, though, at the 
same time, as tribes, more or less, acknowledging his 
suzerainty. Ilis successor, Soliman the Great, en¬ 
deavoured, but ineffectually, to induce all the Tatar 
nations to unite, in order to save Kasan, as the 
bulwark of Islamism on the north. The practical 
co-operation of Tatars and Turks, as politically 
one power, dates from the next reign,— that of 
Selim II., 1566—1574, when Dcvlct Gherai, named 
after the founder of the dynasty, was khan of the 
Crimea. 

The Russians, in acquiring possession of Astra- 
chan, had the Caspian Sea thrown open to them, and 
could readily extend their influence to the nations on 
its shores, and to the highlanders of the Caucasus. 
They were not slow to avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantage. In 1561, Ivan married a Circassian 
princess, whose brother became one of. his, most 
ferocious bloodhounds. Anthony Jenkinson, the 
agent of an English mercantile company, and a 
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diplomatist accredited from Queen Elizabeth, mate¬ 
rially furthered the views of the czar in the direction 
of Georgia and Persia, on travelling to those coun¬ 
tries from Moscow. He states:—“ 15th day of May, 
1562, 1 took leave of his highness, who did not only 
give me letters as aforesaid (of commendation to 
divers princes), but also committed to me matters of 
importance and charge, to be done in those countries 
whither I intended to go.” On his route, he met 
with an Armenian envoy of the Georgian prince, 
who declared the lamentable estate of his master,—• 
“ that, being enclosed betwixt these two cruel tyrants 
and mightie princes, — the said great Turke and the 
Sophie (shah of Persia), — lice had continual w'arros 
with them, requiring, for the love of Christ, and as 
I was a Christian, I would send him comfort by the 
said Armenian, and advise how lice might send his 
Ambassador to the saytl Emperour of Russia, and 
whether I thought he would support him or not, 
and with many other wordes required me to de- 
claire his necessitie to the same Emperour at my 
returne.” Jenkinson counselled Russian protection. 
Upon reporting the fact, on his return to Moscow, 
the czar was pleased to say that it was “ much to his 

• ^ • s 

contentation ; ” whereat the astute diplomatic com¬ 
mercial traveller, prompt to strike while the iron 
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was hot, humbly besought “ his grace to continue 
his goodness unto your worships, the society of 
merchants adventurers; and even,” says he, “ at 
that instant I humbly requested his majestic to 
vouchsafe to grant unto you a new privilege, more 
ample than the first, which immediately was granted.” 
.Tenkinson, doubtless, left the presence in high 
spirits; and his masters, in due course, signified 
their satisfaction with him. Little thought either 
party what a bitter cup had been prepared for the 
nations of the Caucasus, not yet drained. 

The result was, that the Georgian prince, Alex¬ 
ander, was formally taken under Russian protection, 
lie then assumed a high tone to the pashas of the 
neighbouring Turkish fortres. es, while the czar took 
the title of “ Lord of the Iberian country, of the 
Georgian Czars, of the Albardaks, and of the Circas¬ 
sian and Highland Princes,”—a truly comprehensive 
designation. Unfortunately for the prince, he 
adopted a protector without any guarantee of his 
ability to serve him; neither calculated the distance 
from Moscow to Tiflis, nor the dangers of the way; 
and, when assistance was needed, there was none to 
be had. Advice was given him to “ amuse the 
sultan,” — the language of the despatches. Priests 
and image-painters were sent to ornament his 
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churches, instead of troops; and he was obliged to 
pay tribute to the “ great Turke,” or the “ Sophie,” 
as either had the upper hand, till the latter 
crushed him. Yet upon these transactions the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg founds its original claim 
to the empire of the Caucasus. They are here ad¬ 
verted to, because they brought Tatars and Turks in 
conjunction into the field. 

In order to check the southerly extension of 
Russian influence, and more conveniently to attack 
Persia than by an overland march, Selim II. con¬ 
ceived, or rather revived, the idea of connecting, by 
an artificial canal, the two great streams of the Don 
and the Volga ; thus opening a navigable passage 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian. He had also a 
commercial object in view, — that of restoring the 
trade between Eastern Asia and Western Europe to 
its old route, and thereby bringing it through his 
own dominions. Accordingly, in 1568, Turkish 
troops were despatched to commence this industrial 
operation, the superintendence of which was entrusted 
to Devlet Khan. But the soldiers were ill able to 
bear the fatigue of navvies, and suffered much from 
disease and exposure. The,, work, l\pwevcr, pro¬ 
ceeded, till a body of men of uncouth figures, strange 
features, and barbarous language, sallied out from a 
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neighbouring town, surprised the enfeebled expedi¬ 
tion, and cut soldiers and workmen to pieces. They 
were the Muscovite subjects of Ivan ; and this was 
the first encounter between the Turks and the 
Russians. Some traces of the canal are still visible. 
In consequence of this aggression, the following year 
a large Tatar army, aided by a Turkish contingent, 
invaded the province of Astraclian, and attempted 
the capture of the capital. But, by avoiding battle, 
and cutting oft' all means of supply, the Russians suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the enterprise. Exasperated by 
failure, Devlet determined to have his revenge. lie 
left Pcrckop in 1571, with his whole force, carrying 
fire and sword to the gates of Moscow, which was 
pillaged and burnt to the ground. May the 24th. 
Some members of the English factory in the city 
perished on this occasion. The khan died soon after 
this terrible episode in his history, leaving behind 
him, as a monument, the great mosque of Eupatoria, 
— the largest and most beautiful in the Crimea. His 
signature as the founder is attached to a deed de¬ 
posited in the sanctuary. It also bears the signatures 
of the eighteen sovereigns who, in succession after 
him, occupied the throntf of Bakclii-serai till the 
Russian annexation. A bold cupola, surrounded by 
sixteen smaller domes, surmounts the edifice; and 
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originally two minarets rose gracefully aloft, which 
the storms have levelled. 

The burning of .Moscow inflamed the passions of 
the Russians to the highest pitch; and Mohammed 
Ghcrai, the next khan, was so hardly pressed, that 
Osman Pasha crossed the Caucasus from Georgia to 
his assistance. Having effected this object, the 
Turkish commander led his army over the Dnieper 
and Dniester into Bessarabia, and passed the Danube 
homeward to Constantinople. This expedition ter¬ 
minated in 1584. The standard of the Ottomans 
was then, for the first time, carried round the Black 
Sea; and the same year died Ivan, the self-styled 
Lord of the Circassian and Highland Princes. 

However rude and ruthless the majority of the 
Crimean rulers, some blended with the character of 
the soldier, administrative ability, a chivalric spirit, 
high breeding, and educational accomplishments. 
This was the case with Gazi Gherai, the greatest 
and best of his race. While engaged in war, he de¬ 
feated the army of the Czar Pcodorc, and laid siege 
to Moscow, from which, however, he was compelled 
to retire. But, in conjunction with the Turks, he 
conducted a campaign With success against Ru¬ 
dolph II., emperor of Germany ; and, from this 
period in the history of the Ottomans, their main 
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dependence in war was upon the Tatars of the 
Crimea. But his natural genius tended more to arts 
than arms; and he was better qualified for civil 
government than military command. In early life a 
prisoner in Persia, adversity taught him moderation; 
while a residence in a country studded with monu¬ 
ments of ancient splendour, and among a people 
comparatively cultivated, gave enlargement to his 
views, and refinement to his manners. Gazi was 
not more brave than generous and just, and never 
broke the faith he pledged. He excelled in music, 
was fond of reading, and occupied himself with 
poetry. While in winter quarters at Fiinfkirchcn, 
in Hungary, he versified a contest between coffee and 
wine; and was accustomed to clothe in verse his 
correspondence on important state affairs. Some of 
these poetical official documents are in manuscript in 
the Berlin library. After a stormy life, he died 
peacefully in 1608 ; or, as orientalism expressed it, 
“ rendered up to the Treasurer of Heaven his soul, 
more beautiful than glorious.” 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the Cossacks of the Dnieper, the Ukraine, and the 
Don, made themselves terrible to the Tatars and 
Turks, visiting with destructive forays and piratical 
expeditions nearly all the shores of the Black Sea. 
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The origin of these wild and celebrated tribes is 
obscure. It is probable, that they originally con¬ 
sisted of the wrecks of people displaced by the 
Mongol invasion, who took refuge in the marshes, 
islands, and osier-beds of the rivers, where they 
subsisted by the chase, fishing, and pillage. In¬ 
creased by the arrival of fugitives, deserters, and 
adventurers of various nations, they became organ¬ 
ised into formidable communities, extended them¬ 
selves over the adjoining steppes, and colonised 
the Ukraine, meaning the march, border, or frontier 
land, so long and hotly contested by Poles, Russians, 
and Tatars, extending eastward and westward of the 
Dnieper. Through the distance of a hundred and 
fifty miles below Kiev, the broad, deep, and beau¬ 
tiful river forms a scries of thirteen rapids, caused 
by reefs of granite diagonally crossing its bed; and 
the navigation is impracticable to barges except 
during the spring floods. Above the rapids, the 
stream has ordinarily all the calmness of a lake. 
Rocky islands rise here and there out of the channel, 
haunted by wild-fowl; and huge blocks of granite 
lie on the banks, as if piled at random by the hands 
of giants. In this scene of stern grandeur the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine were cradled; and it re¬ 
mained their head-quarters, after spreading them- 
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selves over the steppes. The islets of the river 
were kept as war establishments, comprising an 
arsenal, dockyard, and treasury, plentifully supplied 
with arms, provisions, stores, and ammunition. 
Women were rigorously excluded from these strong¬ 
holds; and death was the penalty of intrusion. They 
were entrusted to the care of a militia corps, selected 
from the bravest, most expert, and active of the 
race, who formed a kind of Cossack aristocracy. 
These men, among the wildest and strangest that 
ever lived, acquired the name of Zaporogians, from 
the Polish words za beyond, and porog waterfalls, 
alluding to their dwelling beyond the rapids of the 
Dnieper. 

In long light barks, capable of holding from thirty 
to seventy men each, furnished with-a sail, oars, and 
arms, the Zaporogian Cossacks descended the stream, 
having selected a naval chief and a suitable season 
for a piratical expedition. They sailed by night, 
and concealed themselves by day in the beds of 
osiers along the banks, in order to elude the enemy 
and take the villages by sui-prise. To restrain these 
excursions, the Tatars and Turks fixed a strong iron 
chain across the river at Bercslav ; and lower down, 
the fortresses of Otchakow and Kinburn kept guard 
over the mouth. But, by felling a number of the 
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largest trees in the neighbourhood, and setting them 
adrift upon the current, the bold adventurers broke 
the chain; and passed the fortresses, which were 
from four to five miles apart, under cover of the 
darkness. Pushing forward into the Black Sea, 
they'landed upon its shores to pillage the towns, 
surrendering them to the flames after the booty had 
been collected, and visiting the inhabitants who 
resisted with unsparing slaughter. Sometimes from 
6000 to 10,000 picked men were engaged in these 
inroads, who made the name of Cossack as terrible 
to the maritime population,' as that of Dane once 
was to the people of our coasts. By dint of re¬ 
peated cruises, the corsairs became as bold and 
skilful in navigation as the Scandinavian Sea-kings ; 
and extended their voyages to remoter districts in 
successive years. The town of Sinope, of melan¬ 
choly celebrity in our own time, was plundered and 
destroyed. Trebisond and Constantinople did not 
escape. A fleet of 150 long boats, each with a crew 
of 70 men, appeared in sight of the capital, desolated 
the suburbs, defeated the forces of the sultan, and 
wrung from the fourth Amurath the exclamation: 
“ The whole of Christendom trembles at my nod, 
and yet a band of Cossacks causes me sleepless 
nights.” It occasionally happened, that a strong 
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naval force having been collected between Otcliakow 
and Kinburn, the marauders made their way home 
by the Strait of Kertch, the Sea of Azof, the Don, 
and the Donetz, carrying their light barks over land 
to the Samara, an affluent of the Dnieper, appearing 
at the rapids after an absence of five or six months. 

The Zaporogians, who figure -in the subsequent 
history of the Crimea, eventually separated from the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine, and formed a distinct 
military body, remarkable for the combination of 
usages the most barbarian with traits of character 
worthy of respect. Compliance with severe con¬ 
ditions was required of every candidate for admission 
into the community. He had to pass in his boat the 
thirteen rapids of the Dnieper against the current, 
swim across the river several times in succession, 
and show himself able to hit a mark with a ball from 
his carbine, or transfix with an arrow a bird upon 
the wing. He must have killed ten of the enemy, 
have made a successful excursion to the Black Sea, 
be unmarried, and of the Greek faith. But though 
professing a religion, and attending the celebration 
of rites performed. by missionary priests, the fra¬ 
ternity never allowed sermons to be preached, nor 
admitted any form of ecclesiastical exhortation. In 
later times, the preceding conditions were dispensed 
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w-ith, and desperate men of all kinds were received, 
till almost every language in Europe was spoken at 
the spot. Once a year, on the 1st of January, a 
general assembly was held to decide' upon the fate of 
the attaman, or supreme chief, and the subordinate 
officers. These functionaries remained standing till 
a decision was pronounced; and cither retained the 
insignia of office, or surrendered them to successors, 
returning to the rank of simple Cossacks, according 
as their conduct was approved or not. Upon a new 
attaman being chosen, the event was formally an¬ 
nounced to him by a deputation sufficiently elated 
by brandy to be riotous. He was expected to 
decline the office twice, as a point of etiquette; but 
woe be to him if the refusal was thrice repeated. 
He was seized, kicked, pitched, jostled, cudgelled, 
and tossed about in all directions, to the imminent 
hazard of liis life. Upon the appointment being 
accepted, the kettle-drum announced the accession 
of the chief, and his installation commenced. A 
quantity of earth moistened with water or melted 
snow was plastered over his face by the oldest Za- 
porogian present amid vociferous shouts. A crane’s 
feather was stuck in his cap ; and the baton of com¬ 
mand placed in his hand. Ilis subjects then forced 
him to swallow a mouthful of tar; and after allowing 
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him to cleanse his throat, he was comforted with a 
glass of excellent mead, but required to gulp it 
down at a single draught. Such was the coronation 
of the King of the Rapids. 

Fierce and unsparing destroyers as were the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper abroad, they were in many 
respects just and humane at home. Their cabins 
were never closed to the stranger, except to a Jew; 
and the best fare in their possession was placed at 
the disposal of the guest Lost money and valuables 
were set apart in places of public resort to be 
reclaimed by the owners. Severe punishment 
visited the criminal. The murderer was stretched 
out upon the body of his victim, and buried alive 
with the corpse. The thief was fastened to a post, 
bj^vhich a stick and a keg of brandy was placed. 
Every one who used the stick in thrashing him 
might taste the brandy. A rock in the river, named 
the Brigand, commemorates the rude race who were 
once lords of its waters. One of their chief establish¬ 
ments was on the island of Cortetz, a natural fortress, 
rising upwards of a hundred feet above the stream, 
and defended on all sides by masses of granite. It 
still retains the traces of fortification and intrenched 
camps; and is now in the possession of peaceful and 
industrious German colonists. 
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Soon after the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, the maritime excursions of the Cossacks 
ceased, both because the ''Ottoman navy became too 
strong for them, and sufficient employment was 
found for their swords on land. During the war 
between Turkey and Poland, in the middle of the 
century, the Cossacks of the Ukraine revolted from 
the Polish crown, to which they were nominally 
subject; and the Tatars of the Crimea, under their 
khan, Mohammed Gherai, took the field to support 
Khmielnitski, the leader of the revolt, who at one 
time seemed likely to subvert the entire monarchy. 
This event was mainly averted by the heroic courage 
of Andrew Firlcy, who undertook the defence of 
Zbaras, a small town of Lower Podolia, in 1649. 
With _ only 9000 men, he defeated twenty-qjpe 
attempts pf the Cossacks and Tatars to carry the 
place by storm, and held it till the vast host was 
compelled to retreat, having inflicted upon the 
enemy a loss of 50,000 men. The slender garrison 
was reduced to the most painful extremities by 
hunger. After horses, dogs, cats, rats, frogs, snakes, 
and reptiles had been consumed, the bodies of the 
young Cossacks recently killed in the assaults were 
cut up, seasoned with gunpowder, and given to the 
famishing troops. Early one morning, an arrow 
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shot by an unknown hand, fell among the besieged. 
It bore an inscription announcing the approach of 
the royal army under John Casimir, who signally 
deflated the assailants in the battle of Zborof. The 
defence of Zbaras, which saved Poland, ranks as to 
historical importance with that of Vienna against 
Kara Mustapha, Saragossa against Moncey and 
Morticr, and Acre against Napoleon. As a military 
achievement it is equal to any on record. Firlcy 
was of English descent, but at the time ranked 
among the high Polish nobility. History is silent as 
to his career after this signal exploit. Khmielnitski, 
in alliance with the Tatars, made another effort 
to^ defy the Poles, but was foiled in the battle of 
Bercstee/.ko, the greatest engagement as to numbers 
since the days of Tamerlane, in which Sobieski 
acquired distinction. Means being found to detach 
the Tatar khan from the Cossack alliance, their 
defeated chief, with his followers, threw himself into 
the arms of Russia, by a convention concluded wjth 
the Czar Alexy, father of Peter the Great, in 1654. 
The eastern part of the Ukraine was thenceforth a 
fief of Muscovy ; and soon became a stepping-stone 
on which the rising colossus of the North advanced 
towards the Crimea. 

Upon the last appearance of the Turks as an 
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aggressive power in Europe, when the army pene¬ 
trated to Vienna in 1683, the Tatars under Selim 
Ghcrai accompanied the incapable grand-vizier, 
Kara Mustapha, to the memorable siege. While the 
regular army prosecuted it, the cavalry of the khan 
scoured, the countiy far and wide, occasionally 
encountering some rough handling, owing to in¬ 
cautious audacity. Abbot Kolbries, one of the last 
martial churchmen, surprised a detachment; and 
forty heads of Tatars, with which he returned to his 
abbey of Lilienthal, leaving their bodies on the road 
i;S a warning, signalised the vigour of the ecclesiastic. 
In the decisive battle before the walls of the capital, 
the military eye of Selim quickly discerned in the 
arrangements of the relieving imperial army the 
generalship of the redoubtable Sobieski, who had 
just arrived to take the command. “ By Allah,” 
sai(J he, “ the king himself is among us.” The 
Turkish pashas gave way to panic; the grand-vizier 
fled to find a bow-string at home; and the Ottoman 
name ceased completely to be a word of fear to 
Europe. The khan, eulogised by his contemporaries, 
both Christian and Mohammedan, as not more brave 
than magnanimous, was the prop of the empire 
under the joint attacks of Austria, Poland, and 
Russia. In a single campaign, he defeated their 
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united armies, saved the standard of the Prophet 
which had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and 
so captivated the Janizaries by his chivalrous 
bearing, that they entertained the design of placing 
him upon the throne of Constantinople. But Selim 
had no love for power or state; and several times 
resigned his own dignity, to be as often recalled by 
public emergencies. During one abdication he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, thus acquiring 
the name of Iladji; but died in the exercise of that 
authority to which he attached so little value. Over 
the chief entrance to the palace-mosque at Bakchi- 
serai, the following inscription occurs: — “ Who 
was Hadji Selim? The most illustrious of all the 
khans of Krim Tatary. The hero by God’s divine 
power. May the Almighty God, in his supreme 
kindness, recompense Hadji Selim, for it was he that 
commenced the erection of this beautiful mosque. 
Who completed the work ? Sclilamet Gherai Khan, 
the son of his love, the rose now in full bearing, 
who has become the padishah and lion of the 
Crimea.” 

Upon the cessation of the Cossack piracies in the 
Black Sea, commerce began to re-appear actively on 
its waters under the flag of the Western nations. 
This industrial movement was not without its good 
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effect upon the Tatars of the Crimea. Abandoning 
a nomadic pastoral life, many formed themselves into 
paternally-governed communal settlements in rural 
locations, skilfully cultivated the soil, and established 
elementary schools. Others, adopting artisan or 
trading life, changed the deserted aspect of the 
towns. Kaffa resumed a busy appearance, and again 
became a great mart. By treaty with the Porte, at 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the free 
navigation of the Ottoman waters was granted to 
English merchantmen; and specific articles nego¬ 
tiated in the time of Charles II. formally defined the 
right. Thus the merchants were to be allowed, 
with “ all under their banner, to go by the way of 
the Tanais (Don) into Muscovia; ” and the provision 
occurs, symptomatic of lawlessness, that, on returning, 
the vessels were not to be compelled to break bulk 
arbitrarily : — “ The English ships winch shall come 
to this our city of Constantinople, if, by fortune of 
seas, or ill-weather, they shall be forced to Kaffa, or 
to such like port, as long as the English will not 
unlade or sell their own merchandise and goods, no 
man shall enforce nor give them any trouble.” 
Chardin, on his journey to Persia, soon after the 
middle of the seventeenth century, saw more than 
four hundred vessels in the Bay of Kaffa. The 
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town contained 4000 houses, with a population ex¬ 
ceeding 80,000 souls, and the Turks gave it the 
name of Koutehouk Stamboul, or Little Con¬ 
stantinople, also Krim Stamboul, the Constantinople 
of the Crimea. 

The dominion of the khans, at the height of their 
power, stretched from the Caucasus on the east to 
the Danube on the west, while northward it extended 
to the frontier of Poland and Lesser Russia. Tri¬ 
bute was received from Moldavia and Wallachia on 
the one hand, while the Lesghians and other tribes 
acknowledged a feudal relationship on the other. 
The authority of the Porte in the khanate varied 
from time to time according as the sultans were 
strong or weak; but generally speaking, though 
there were rebellions, the Tatars were zealously 
devoted to the Ottoman sovereigns, regarding them 
with reverence as the legitimate heads of Islam. 
Originally, the succession to the khanate, was vested 
in the eldest male of the Gherai family, unless 
debarred by some natural incapacity, or by the 
interference of the people, which occasionally 
happened, when the dignity devolved upon the next 
to the right line of descent, subject in either' case to 
the pleasure of the Grand Seignior. In process of 
time, the family became so numerous, that it was 
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difficult to determine whose claim was the most valid. 
Election by the myrzas, or nobles, and chief men, 
then regulated the succession, though respect was 
paid to public opinion in the choice. But the court 
of Constantinople reserved to itself the right to 
confirm or depose, and to take the initiative in 
nominating, irrespective of legitimate claims and the 
voice of the nation. The right was commonly 
exercised in later times. The deposed khans were 
usually sent to Rhodes. None, however, but a 
Ghcrai could in any case succeed; and failing the 
house of Othman on the throne of Constantinople, 
the khans of the Crimea were the next heirs, as 
representing the line of Genghis Khan. They did 
not therefore think lightly of themselves, but adopted 
the btyle royal, and claimed perfect equality with 
the most powerful European sovereigns, only ex¬ 
cepting the padishah of padishahs, representative of 
the Prophet, and shadow of God. One of Gazi 
Gherai’s manifestoes, addressed to the King of 
Sweden and Poland, commences as follows: — 
“ Khan Gazi Gherai, unto the King of Polonia and 
Sweden, our Brother, one of the Great Lords among 
the Christians, humbly bowetli his head. First, we 
signify unto you, that Aaron, Palatine of Moldavia, 
was a foresworn traitor, &c.” 
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The Tatars paid no tribute to the Porte. But in 
time of war, against what enemy soever, they were 
bound to join the Ottoman commanders with all their 
disposable troops, supplying themselves with provi¬ 
sions and accoutrements, for which service they had 
right and title to all the booty obtainable in the 
enemy’s country. In consequence of this impolitic 
arrangement, they usually separated from the main 
body of the army, and divided into large freebooting 
parties, plundering wherever they came. No war 
was to be engaged in by the khans, and no peace 
concluded, without permission from the sultans. The 
latter maintained at their own expense a regiment of 
four thousand men to serve as the life-guard of their 
vassals, a menace as well as a protection. Turkish 
garrisons were likewise stationed at Perekop, Koslof, 
Arabat, Ycnikale, Azof, Otcliakow, and Kinburn. 
The two last-named points, on opposite sides of the 
mouth of the Dnieper, were strongly fortified. 

The more powerful khans could bring armies of 
200,000 men into the field. The Tatar cavalry 
usually formed the right wing of the Turkish 
army. In early' times the sabre, bow, and 
arrow, were the principal weapons; in later, the 
lance, buckler, and pistol. The lasso was thrown 
with admirable precision. Horns of cattle served as 
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substitutes for the bugle, and made an indescribable 
clang, owing to their number. The distant sound 
was recognised at once by Poles, Hungarians, and 
Germans, as betokening the approach of the wild 
Tatars. In peace, the military spirit was fostered 
by martial games, and popular war-songs. Sham 
fights and mock sieges were common pastimes. On 
these occasions, to guard against feuds arising from 
inadvertent injury, the contending parties were pre¬ 
viously sworn on the Koran not to allow accident 
to give birth to resentment. The following has 
been given as the literal translation of a popular war- 
song : — 

“ Fling high! oh, fling high! 

To the bright blue sky, 

• The banner that led 

Our forefathers dead. 

To battle! to battle! to battle! 

“ Let the bones of the slain 
Make white the broad plain, 

And earth be thou red 
With the blood that’s shed. 

To battle! to battle! to battle! 

“ Bring here, oh, bring here, 

The sword and spear, 

The poniard and bow, 

We’ll rush on the foe. 

To battle! to battle 1 to battle! 
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“ Hope, like a bright star, 

Shines forth from afar; 

And leads on the brave 
Their country to save. 

To battle! to battle! to battle! 

“ May each glittering tear, 

On our heroes’ bier, 

Gem the deathless crown 
Of their bright renown. 

To battle! to battle! to battle! ” 


The Turks have their sacred national flag,—the 
Sandjak Shcriffe, — said to have comedown from the 
founder of Islam, and only brought out on great 
occasions. So had the Tatars. This was an old 
moth-eaten standard, preserved with care, and spe¬ 
cially venerated; for, according to tradition, it had 
once been borne before the great padishah, king of 
kings, Genghis Khan. In the Ilussian war, the 
banner was conveyed to the frontier under a guard 
of imans, and floated to the breeze from the lines of 
Perekop. 

As the chiefs of Islam, guardians of the holy 
places, and of the sepulchre of the Prophet, the 
sultans appointed the Mufti, or expounder, of the 
Koranic law, who took rank with the princes of 
royal blood. The chief Cadi, or judge, who pro- 
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nounced sentence according to th c fctvas or decisions 
of the Mufti; and the Diwan Effendi, the secretary 
of state, who had charge of communications with the 
Porte, and the foreign correspondence, were likewise 
named at Constantinople. In the country villages, 
petty offences and disputes were summarily decided 
on the spot by the municipal chiefs and elders; in 
the towns, by inferior cadis. But grave affairs were 
referred to the high court of judicature at the capital. 
The hall of justice, where the supreme judge pre¬ 
sided, remains in the palace at Bakchi-serai. This 
is a lofty circular apartment, with a gilt ceiling, and 
a sombre aspect, owing to a paucity of windows. 
Even these were closed when the judge had to decide 
upon an important case, to give greater solemnity to 
the proceedings; and the chamber was feebly illu¬ 
minated with artificial lights. Upon an accused 
person being found guilty, he was led out on the left 
hand to undergo summary punishment; if acquitted, 
he departed on the right. Sometimes the khans 
were present to satisfy themselves that justice was 
duly administered. They occupied a kind of side- 
gallery, enclosed by lattice-work, so that neither 
judge nor criminal was aware of their presence. 
The family of a murdered man had the option of 
executing the murderer, or of accepting the price of 
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blood,—a sum as large as he was supposed to be 
capable of raising. Grievous bodily injuries might 
also be similarly compensated. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers had the same arrangement. 

All other officers of the court and government 
were appointed by the khans. First, in point of 
dignity, was the Kalga-sultan, or lieutenant of the 
khan, who represented him when absent with the 
army, conducted the government on his decease till 
a successor was confirmed by the Porte, and resided 
at Akmetchet. The office was usually filled by the 
presumptive heir. This functionary, at the time of 
the Russian occupation, as the first subject, was 
facetiously called by the new-comers, Cream of 
Tartar. Next was the Nour-ed-sultan, the lieute¬ 
nant of the Ivalga, always a prince of the blood. The 
third dignitary was the Or-bcg, who commanded at 
Or-Gapy, the Royal Gate of the peninsula, otherwise 
Perekop. This post was sometimes held by nobles 
of the Sliirin family who had married princesses. 
Besides the ordinary ministers who constituted the 
divan, the khans retained professional astrologers in 
their service for state purposes,—a universal practice 
with the potentates of bygone times, whether Mo¬ 
hammedan or Christian,—wearing the turban, the 
crown, or the tiara. The office of these men made 
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them acquainted with all political secrets, and their 
fiat determined the day and hour of giving battle. 
Hence the safety of the masters depended entirely 
upon their fidelity. When Kaplan Gherai lay en¬ 
camped upon the Pruth, and might have won an 
easy victory over the Russians, his astrologer pro¬ 
nounced the day unfavourable for an attack. Hence 
he suffered the opportunity to escape him; and the 
enemy having time to bring up reinforcements, he 
was himself routed. It was afterwards knowp, that 
Marshal Romanzow had gained access to the astro¬ 
loger, and bribed him to accommodate his reading the 
celestial signs to Russian purposes. 

The myrzas or nobles monopolised public offices 
and posts of honour. They embraced two classes,— 
the great magnates descended from the first con¬ 
querors, of whom the Shirin family ranked the 
highest, and could alone ally themselves by marriage 
with the khans. Ennobled families constituted a 
second inferior order. The land was chiefly divided 
into royal domains, either enjoyed by the sovereign, 
or attached, by way of salary, to certain offices; and 
into noble fields, the hereditary estates of the great 
families, which were not held of the crown, and 
subject to no quit rent. But, upon the failure of 
heirs of the seventh degree of affinity, the noble 
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fields lapsed to the khan, as lord-paramount. The 
land paid no tax to the state, except that each 
Kadilik, or district, had to furnish a waggon drawn 
by two horses, and a load of corn, when the princes 
went out to war. This was a mere temporary supply, 
the army being left to pillage for its permanent 
subsistence. The peninsula was divided into twenty- 
four districts, called after the chief towns situated in 
them, of which the most important were the kadiliks 
of Bakchi-serai, Akmetchet, Ivoslov, Inkerman, 
Kaffa, Kertch, and Perckop. Headed by notables, 
the people of the towns and villages presented the 
sovereign, on the occasion of a fisit, with bread and 
salt, the emblems of peace and goodwill, and with 
sugar, the symbol of a mild and happy reign. The 
revenue of the crown was derived from the salt-works, 
generally farmed by Armenians or Jews, the customs, 
the annual tributes, and the booty obtained in mili¬ 
tary expeditions. Though considerable, the exche¬ 
quer was often empty, owing to lavish expenditure ; 
and forced loans are said to have been extracted from 
the Jews. Like many other royal personages, the 
Tatar princes were sufficiently improvident, and 
woidd reply to economical advisers, “ What good 
is it to hoard up wealth ? Who ever knew a Gherai 
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to die of poverty ? ” Calculations upon the profit of 
some future foray stimulated this spendthrift spirit. 

The Gherais were as fiery as they were lavish, 
lvhan Ivrim, wishing to test the mettle of his second 
son,—a mere stripling,—ironically remarked upon 
his archery, that a distaff suited a coward better than 
a bow. “ Coward ! ” responded the child: “ I fear 
no one,—not even you ; ” and immediately let fly an 
arrow at his sire, to demonstrate the truth of the ob¬ 
servation. The missive, more respectful than its 
projector, passed the living target, and entered, two 
fingers’ deep, some adjoining wood-work. Being 
generally dutiful, and a favourite, the boy’s passion¬ 
ate display was overlooked. Hawking and greyhouhd- 
coursing were the common pastimes of the court. On 
these occasions, the khans sometimes took the field 
with 500 or 600 horsemen, and remained camping 
out for several days. Baron de Tott, a French agent, 
sent to the Crimea by the Duke de Choiseul, en- 
larged the circle of amusements by the exhibition of 
fire-works and electrical experiments, to the no 
small astonishment of the people. M^ksoud Ghcrai 
preserved his composure under a moderate shock, as 
a point of dignity ; but the courtiers, more severely 
handled, regarded the operator with not a little awe 
as a veritable magician. All Bakchi-scrai resounded 
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the next <lay with the prodigies performed by the 
envoy. He was fully occupied for some time in 
gratifying curiosity. A deputation appeared at his 
dwelling, and thus addressed the secretary :—“We 
arc. Sir, Circassian myrzas, hostages with the khan. 
We have heard of the miracles performed by your 
Bey at his pleasure,—miracles of which no person 
before has ever had an idea since the birth of the 
Prophet, and which will never be known to man 
after his death. Beseech him to permit us to be 
witnesses to them, that we may one day testify them 
in our country; and that Circassia, deprived of this 
wonder, may at least be able to record the memory 
of "it in her annals.” Maksoud, according to the 
envoy, was fond of evening parties. The guests 
came after the prayer at sunset, and remained till 
near midnight. Supper was served upon two low 
round tables, one of which was placed before the 
khan, who always ate alone, while the other accom¬ 
modated the company. De Tott, on the day ap¬ 
pointed for his first audience, was waited upon by the 
master of the ceremonies, with a detachment of the 
guard, arid some officers to serve as an escort. On 
arriving at the palace, the vizier met him in the ves¬ 
tibule to conduct him to the audience chamber. He 
found the khan seated on a divan, with some courtiers 
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standing near him. A chair was placed opposite the 
sovereign for his own use, after delivering his cre¬ 
dentials and paying the usual compliments. An in¬ 
vitation followed to visit the palace frequently; and, 

with the same escort, he returned to his house. 

• 

Bakchi-serai, the capital of the khanate, Ak- 
metchet, now Simferopol, Ivoslov or EupatdHa, 
Kaffa, and Karasu-basar, were the principal towns in 
the peninsula during the period of the Tatar rule. 
The name of the capital is taken from the residence 
of the khans, and signifies the Palace of Gardens. 
It is still the most interesting town in the Crimea, 
by virtue of its romantic position, Tatar population, 
and oriental royal abode. Nothing is European* — 
nothing is even Russian,—except the few soldiers 
who keep guard over the deserted halls of the 
sons of Genghis Khan. All is Eastern and Asiatic. 
The site is a Matlock-like valley, the sides of 
which bristle with large cube-shaped blocks, as if a 
torrent had swept away the soil in which they 
were once embedded ; leaving them so nicely poised 
that, apparently, a touch would send them to the 
bottom of the ravine. A small stream flows through 
the dell, along which are the houses. They rise 
also on the slope of the hills, interspersed with 
gardens, vineyards, and clumps of trees, chiefly 
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Lombardy poplars. In the days of its prosperity, 
the capital contained a considerable population ; but 
the stated number of 200,000 souls must be an 
enormous exaggeration. Besides the palace and the 
mosques, all the other buildings were probably com¬ 
parative hovels. Dc Tott took up his abode at the 
house of the French consul. An open wooden 
staircase, the steps of which, rotted by the rain, 
threatened to give way under the weight of every 
person who mounted them, led to the only floor there 
was. This included a hall and two side rooms, which 
served for saloon and sleeping apartments. The 
whole was a compost of wood, lime, and hair, in such 
a rickety condition, that the ambassador had reason 
to fear bringing down the dwelling about his ears by 
the weight of his trunks. 

The Serai or- palace, situated towards the centre 
of the town, restored as far as possible to its original 
condition by the Emperor Alexander, is a large col¬ 
lection of edifices, without any regular plan, enclosed 
by walls, and a small stream deeply entrenched. A 
bridge leads over the latter to the principal court, 
which is planted with poplars and lilacs, and adorned 
with a beautiful fountain shaded by willows. The 
buildings include the private apartments of the khans, 
the harem, the hall of justice, the stables, a fine 
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mosque, and a cemetery, with offices, courts, gardens, 
fountains, baths, corridors, and halls, forming a 
perfect labyrinth of apartments, ornamented with 
devices and inscriptions. There is no grandeur, no 
beauty in the outward appearance, but something 
coquettish, romantic, and peculiarly eastern. In the 
interior, the ceilings and the doors are richly gilded, 
and the workmanship of the latter is very fine. The 
Avails exhibit paintings of flowers, fruits, birds, beasts, 
stars, scrolls, villages, and landscapes, outraging per¬ 
spective, and of no artistic merit. Gliaring tints of 
red and green are the prevailing colours. The khans 
seem to have been free-thinking Mohammedans; for 
the Koran expressly prohibits the representation of 
living objects. But, as if to compensate for this 
trespass of the code, passages from the sacred book 
are plentifully distributed, written in gold upon a 
black ground. Other inscriptions are commemorative 
records of the old lords of the abode in the Tatar 
language, rife with the spirit of orientalism. One 
over the principal entrance states, “ The master 
of this door is the conqueror of the surrounding soil, 
the mighty lord Hadji Gherai Khan, son of Mcngli 
Gherai Khan. May Allah vouchsafe unto the Khan 
Mengli, and to his father and mother,, the gift of 
felicity in this world, and in that which is to come.” 
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The rulers of Crim Tatary usually restricted 
themselves to four wives, the number allowed by 
the Koran, with greater exactness than the Ottoman 
sultans and pashas. Hence the harem is a small 
quiet-looking house of five rooms, to which a 
moderate-sized garden is attached, containing a pro¬ 
fusion of roses. A singular looking octagonal 
tower, of considerable height, overlooks the prin¬ 
cipal court of the palace. It is supposed to have 
been erected to enable the khan’s wives to witness 
unseen the martial exercises below. 

The Palace of Gardens might with equal pro 
priety have been called the Palace of Fountains. 
There are more than twenty in the courts and 
plantations, all deriving their supply of extremely 
cool water from the adjoining mountains. One has 
an inscription closing Avith, “ lie that is tor¬ 
mented Avith thirst will raise his eyes across the 
stream that flows through pipes thin as his fingers, 
and read these lines.” But Avhat is the inscription 
they bear? “Come; drink ye of this limpid fount 
Avhich flows from the purest of sources. It brings 
you health.” Another bears the name of the Foun¬ 
tain of Marie, and also that of Selsibil or Tears. 
Hereby hangs a tale, which the unhappy Russian 
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poet Pushkin has sung. But different versions of 
the story are given. The common tradition is, that 
a beautiful Polish countess, [Marie Pototsky, was 
carried off by one of the khans during an inroad into 
her country, who speedily made a conquest of her 
captor. But he attempted in vain to soothe her 
grief, and reconcile her to a new position. The best 
apartment in the palace was placed at her disposal, 
and all the delights tliat could be procured were 
unsparingly laid at her feet. The room is still 
shown, and bears the name of its occupant. In 
order fully to meet her views, a chapel was prepared, 
and priests provided to say mass. But the Christian 
declined the proposals of the Mohammedan, though 
his attentions conciliated regard. At last, the 
phrenzy of a jealous woman brought on a catas¬ 
trophe. A Georgian, to whom the khan had 
previously devoted himself, stabbed the Pole with 
a dagger", who expired upon the spot. The Fountain 
of Marie and of Tears commemorates the name of 
the victim, and the grief of the khan, the water 
ovei’flowing the lower basin in the form of drops. 

The palace-mosque is a spacious edifice, indicated 
by two slender minarets. The cemetery behind it. 
exhibits the art and care with which the Orientals 
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disguise the gloomy idea of death under images of 
life, beauty, and gladness, being planted with nut, 
mulberry, and, poplar trees, lilacs, and violets, a 
spring trickling through the shrubs. Here the old 
rulers of the Crimea—restless spirits in their day— 
sleep the sleep of the grave, with their wives and 
kindred near them. Each tomb has a stone at the 
head cither surmounted by a sculptured turban, or 
by the veritable turban of the deceased, dingy and 
tattered. Some of the more renowned khans repose in 
separate rotundas. A pavilion consisting of a gilded 
cupola supported by marble columns, marks the 
grave <>1 the fair Georgian princess, Dilara Beke, 
the w..e of Krim Ghcrai. However rude and fierce 
in life, the khans are singularly poetical in death, 
as monumental records testify. One, whose tomb is 
unenclosed, had it so arranged, because, says the 
inscription, “ lie considered the heavens so beautiful 
and su.olin'e, .hat even from bis grave be would wish 
to look towards the firmament, the abode of God.’ 
Another, who reposes under opposite circumstances, 
“ did not feel himself worthy to be shone on by the 
least ray of God’s sun.” A third, buried beneath 
the eaves of the mosque, chose that resting-place, 
that “ as the rain dripped down upon him, the water 
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from heaven might wash away the foulness of his 
sins, which were as many as the drops falling from 
the clouds.” These are singular records of men 
who, in their day of power and pride, headed many a 
foray from the lines of Pcrekop, and made Moscow, 
Warsaw, Buda, and Vienna tremble. 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE EOR TIIE BLACK SEA. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS AGAINST THE CRIMEA. — MAZEPrA. — 
PETER THE GREAT. — CHARLES XII. AND THE ZAPO- 
ROGIANS. — DEVLF.T GHERAI. — PEACE OP THE PRUTII. 

— RUSSIAN PRETENSIONS TO THE KABARDAIIS. — FIRST 

INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. — CAPTURE OF PEREKOP.- 

SUBSEQUENT INROADS. — MARSHALS MUNICH AND LACY. 

— OTHER FOREIGN OFFICERS EMPLOYED. — AVAR OF 

1768. — KRIM GHERAI. — HIS EXPEDITION TO THE 
UKRAINE. — DEATH OF THE KHAN. — CONQUEST OF 
THE CRIMEA.-CATHERINE TO VOLTAIRE. — INSCRIP¬ 

TION AT ARARAT. — PEACE OF KAINARDJ1. 

After losing sight of a southern sca-board for 
nearly six centuries, Russia formally attempted to 
recover command on the Pontic littoral in the early 
days of Peter the Great; but while his ambitious 
sister conducted the government, with Galitzin for 
her minister. At the height of their power, the 
Tatars had wrung from the Russians the annual 
tribute of 80,000 rubles, with the humiliating condi¬ 
tion, expressed in a treaty, that the czar should hold 
the stirrup of their khan, and feed his horse with oats 
out of his own cap, if ever they chanced to meet. 
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This relative position was destined to be completely 
changed; but the struggle was long, and its early 
events did not promise success to the northern 
power. The demand of tribute, which had not been 
paid for some years, led to hostilities in 1687, when 
Galitzin took charge of a great expedition against 
the Crimea, or, as the historian expresses it, “ made 
war upon the Precops,” the lines of Perekop being 
commonly substituted for the peninsula. The army 
assembled in the Ukraine. Put the summer being 
fiercely hot, and the drought long, the whole 
country was so burnt up that the troops could not 
proceed for want of forage and water. As some one 
must be blamed for the failure, it was uncere¬ 
moniously thrown upon Samoilovitch, the attaman 
or hetman of the Don Cossacks. This most puissant 
chief, the ordinary style of address, was seized at 
midnight, tried by court-martial in the morning, 

called the son ot a-, and sent off to Siberia, 

where he perished miserably, along with his son, 
while generals, colonels, majors and privates, were 
not a little astonished at having medals with chains, 
medals without chains, half ducats, and copecks of 
gold, awarded to them for signal services. 

The Attempt was renewed in the following year. 
Galitzin this time advanced as far as Perekop, but 
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retired after some skirmishing and fruitless negotia¬ 
tion. The tribute, the whole tribute, and nothing 
but the tribute, 240,000 rubles, the arrears of three 
years, would satisfy the khan. The party making 
the demand could not enforce compliance, and the 
party resisting it failed to procure its renunciation. 
Mazeppa was engaged in both these expeditions, 
appearing on the last occasion as the new attaman of 
the Don Cossacks. This famous man, the hero of 
wild, romantic, and mysterious adventures, who 
passed through the world “ like a gust of moaning 
wind in the desert,” has been immortalised by 
j. jctry, and often represented on the stage. Origi¬ 
nally a page of the Polish court, he was tied 
helplessly to the back of an untamed Ukranian 
horse, upon being caught in an intrigue, a punish¬ 
ment inflicted by an outraged husband. The steed 
being turned loose, after undergoing some prepara¬ 
tory torment, galloped off with his burden into the 
steppe#, traversed torrents, rivers, and ravines, 
finally falling dead from exhaustion in a small town 
of the eastern Ukraine. Upon the rider recovering 
from the effects of his strange flight, his superior 
talents procured for him the chieftainship.' They 
also attracted the notice of Peter, who, upon 
grasping the government, sent Galitzin to live on 
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thrcc-penec a day “under the pole,” or in the 
northern province of Archangel, and patronised the 
attaman. 

Never did stricken deer pant more eagerly for the 
water-brooks, than did Peter for the lordship of an 
open sea. When urged to undertake an expedition 
against Persia, he replied, “ It is not land that I 
want, but sea.” Master already of the greater part 
of the Don, he determined to possess himself of its 
mouth by the capture of Azof, a fortified town 
garrisoned by the Turks. Vessels of war built at 
Voronetz, on an affluent, were sent down the river, 
while a force under General Patrick Gordon, a 
Scotchman, marched along the stream. The czar 
■accompanied the expedition as a volunteer. The 
fii’st attempt was a signal failure. The second, in 
1G96, Avas crowned with success. Mazeppa, with 
his Cossacks, signalised himself in the capture. 
Regarding his prize as a key to the sovereignty of 
the Crimea and the Black Sea, the harbour was 
improved, the fortifications were strengthened, and 
the fleet increased. A few years later, in 1706, 
Taganrog was founded on the northern shore of the 
sea of Azof, as an outport. for the produce of 
southern Russia, a place destined to witness the last 
moments of the Emperor Alexander. Peter’s sojourn 
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at this spot is commemorated by an oak wood of his 
own planting, a peculiarly suitable monument in a 
country destitute of forests, and one more useful 
and durable than the pompous marble. But all his 
projects with reference to a southern maritime 
frontier were temporarily subverted by his own 
incautious generalship. 

A threat uttered in a moment of passion detached 
Mazeppa from the Czar, and rendered him for life 
the deadly foe of Russia. For some time he kept 
his altered disposition secret, and professed fidelity 
while meditating defection. During the war be¬ 
tween Peter and Charles XII. of Sweden, the latter 
was induced to carry it from Poland into the south of 
Russia, and penetrate the Ukraine, by the offer of the* 
attaman to join him with his whole force. Mazeppa 
accordingly met him as an ally, but had mis¬ 
calculated his influence, only a few of the Don 
Cossacks following their chief. To compensate for 
this loss, the Zaporogians of the Dnieper voluntarily 
placed themselves under his orders; and appeared at 
Dykanka, by their attaman and deputies, in order to 
be introduced to the great Swede. Duly to cele¬ 
brate the alliance, an entertainment was given'to the 
deputies, for which a quantity of plate was borrowed 
from a noble in the Ukraine, the master of the 
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ceremonies, or maitre d’hotel, being responsible for 
its return. The men of the rapids promised to 
behave themselves decorously in the presence of 
majesty, and were sworn on the Evangelists not to 
get drunk before dinner. They observed the com¬ 
pact, but abandoned themselves to uproarious hilarity 
upon the time expiring, and each appropriated to 
himself as much of the plate as possible. The 
alarmed maitre d’hotcl interfered; but was soon 
glad to scamper off. The Zaporogians resented the 
interference as an insult, demanded reparation at the 
hands of their attaman, and threatened to go over to 
the Russians unless the object of their wrath was 
given up to summary punishment. Upon the 
unhappy man being surrendered, he was jostled 
from one to the other, and perished in the fray. 
Charles reached the scene of riot too late to save 
him. The conduct of his wild allies in helping 
themselves to the property was in accordance with 
their own custom, every article in their habitations 
being at the disposal of a gtiest, with the exception 
of money and weapons. Mazcppa and the Zaporo¬ 
gians accompanied the Swedish king to the fatal 

j|» 

field of Pultowa in 1708, and'"fled towards the 
Turkish frontier before the triumphant army of 
Peter. The czar made many attempts to induce 
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the Turks to surrender the attaman, offering large 
Rums of money; but they refused to break the 
sacred laws of hospitality. The Zaporogians re¬ 
turned of their own accord, and henceforth appear in 
history on the side of the Russians. 

It was not without alarm that Devlet Gherai, the 
Khan of the Crimea, had found himself in such close 
neighbourhood to the czar, after the capture of 
Azof. The subsequent foundation of Taganrog, 
and the activity displayed in ship-building on the 
Don, awakened apprehension for the safety of his 
own dominions. After visiting Charles and Ma- 
zeppa at Bender, he proceeded to Constantinople to 
make representations upon the danger which threat¬ 
ened the Ottoman empire, from the hold which 
Russia had obtained of the Black Sea. The Porte 
accordingly declared war in 1711. It was short, 
but for the time decisive. Baltadji Mohammed, the 
grand vizier, crossed the Danube at the head of 
100,000 men; and the Khan of the Crimea joined 
him in Bessarabia with the same number. Peter, 
confident of victory, and rash in consequence, suf¬ 
fered himself to advance too far from his own sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements', deceived by the promise of 
aid from an auxiliary who had not the power to 
furnish it; and thus fell into the same error which 


o 
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Charles had committed in penetrating into the 
Ukraine. On the Pruth, near Jassy, while destitute 
of provisions and forage, with clouds of locusts 
obscuring the sky, and eating up every green tiling 
upon the ground, he was so completely environed 
by the immensely superior forces of the Turks and 
Tatars, that his capture, with that of the entire 
army, might easily have been effected. In this 
dilemma, his dexterous empress, Catherine, who was 
present in the camp, saved him by bribing the 
grand vizier, who allowed the noblest prize that the 
fortune of war ever presented to a general to slip 
through his fingers. It is curious to reflect what 
the destiny of Russia and Turkey would have been, 
had the czar, czarina, generals, soldiers, and baggage, 
been trooped off to Constantinople. In three days, 
the whole force must have been compelled by sheer 
hunger to surrender at discretion, or perish. 

The czar was not permitted to go free quite 
unscathed. He consented to surrender Azof, de¬ 
molish Taganrog, and allow the King of Sweden 
a free and safe passage to his dominions. Charles 
raved like a madman at this ignoble treaty being 
substituted for a splendid opportunity. But re¬ 
monstrance was useless. Upon upbraiding the 
grand-vizier for not taking Peter prisoner when he 
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had it in his power, the latter coolly responded, 
“ Had I taken the czar, who then would have 
governed his empire?” adding, “ All kings should 
not leave their homes.” Charles stated, that if he 
would give him 20,000 of his troops, he would yet 
recover the opportunity. “ God preserve us,” said 
the vizier, “ from breaking a treaty of peace without 
any reason, and I have already accepted hostages 
for the performance of it.” The Swede turned 
short upon his heel, tore the vizier’s robe with his 
spur, mounted his horse, and rode off highly dis¬ 
pleased with the interview. Khan Devlet, equally 
indignant, bided his time to vent his wrath. Being 
at Adrianople a few years afterwards, attending a 
council of war, he was in the act of mounting his 
horse to return to the Crimea, when he suddenly 
stood still with one foot in the stirrup. “ What, ' 
said Achmet III., “ can make Devlet Gherai tarry 
thus?” “ I am waiting,” he replied, “ that thou 
shouldest send me the head of Baltadji Mohammed.” 
In a few minutes the head came; and the sultan, 
being in a vein of complaisance, added to it the head 
of the reis effendi, and that of the aga of the janis¬ 
saries, as the khan had expressed himself displeased 
with them. Azof being surrendered by the Russians, 
and Taganrog abandoned, according to the terms of 
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the treaty, the Black Sea again became a vast 
Ottoman Lake. 

The peace of the Pruth never ceased to rankle in 
the mind of the czar. It was his full intention to 
reverse its conditions himself. Though diverted 
from the object by other occupations, he left it as a 
traditional legacy to his successors to extend their 
southern frontier to the Black Sea, and grasp at the 
dominion of its waters. In 1735, ten years after 
his death, the cabinet of St. Petersburg, under the 
Empress Anne, commenced the attempt to fulfil the 
injunction. The pretext for hostilities deserves 
notice. In the course of a war between Turkey and 
Persia, the Ivhan of the Crimea, Feth Gherai, re¬ 
ceived orders from the Porte to march across the 
steppe of the Ivuban, and pass the Caucasus, in 
order to operate against the euemy on the south of 
the mountains. The highlanders, especially the 
Tclierkesscs or Circassians, though neither subjects 
of the sultans, nor vassals, had for centuries main¬ 
tained friendly communication with them, as the 
natural protectors of their independence and religion. 
So far, therefore, from opposing the march of the 
khan, they received him with distinction as repre¬ 
senting the head of Islam, and their chiefs 
proposed to join the expedition. This roused the 
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jealousy of the Russians, who immediately preferred 
a claim to the sovereignty of the Great and Little 
Kabardah, the chief provinces of the Tcherkesses, 
separated by the river Terek; and the khan was 
informed by the Russian commander in Daghistan, 
that he considered liis march a violation of territory 
Upon Fcth Gherai persisting, his troops were at¬ 
tacked; and thus actual war was commenced by 
Russia, respecting the sovereignty of the Kabardahs, 
without any declaration of hostilities. 

“ In the name of Allah, yc warriors of the Great 
and Little Kabardah, for the last time I send to 
remind you of your oaths, and to inspire you to war 
against the unbelieving Muscovites.” Thus wrote 
Schmayl, within the last quarter of a century. But 
the people, in the particular district named, had 
been so decimated and crushed by the rule of 
bayonets and cannon, that the fiery proclamation of 
the warrior-prophet was not responded to. The 
original grounds of the claim of Russia to the 
Ivabardalis are not a little singular, as stated in a 
formal defence of the foreign policy of the czars by 
M. Fouton, knight of the orders of St. Anne and 
St Vladimir, adopted, if not suggested, by authority. 
They are remarkable for ridiculous audacity and 
menacing import to those who accept the syllogisms. 
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1. Ivan the Terrible married the daughter of 
Temruk, a Kabardian prince, which goes to show 
that the Kabardians at that time were in amicable 
correspondence with the Russians. 2. An expe¬ 
dition undertaken by the Russians in 1717 against 
the Khan of Khiva was commanded by Bekovitch 
Tcherkaski, a Kabardian prince, a proof that, at that 
time, Kabardians fought under the Russian banner. 
This is absolutely all that could be adduced to 
support the alleged violation of territory. Woe be 
to Prussia and the German states, if nations resign 
their independence by sending princesses to St. 
Petersburg, or by permitting auxiliary troops to join 
the Russian armies. More recently, or since 1829, 
the claim has rested upon the cession, by the treaty 
of Adrianople, of the fortresses of Anapa and Soudjuk- 
Kale, erected by the Turks on the coast of Circassia 
But it has been unanswerably shown, that the Circas¬ 
sian territory and people were never under Turkish 
authority either dejure or de facto; and could not 
therefore be included in the cession of these strong¬ 
holds. This point gave rise to warm debates in 
Parliament, owing to the seizure of the “ Vixen ; ” 
and was practically decided in favour of Russia 
That the sultans had no sovereign rights in the dis¬ 
trict to part with, even in the esteem of the northern 
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cabinet, till convenient to allow them, is clearly 
proved by the official map published at St. Peters¬ 
burg before the treaty of| Adrianoplc, in which 
Circassia is marked as independent.' 

Determined on war, with or without a pretext, a 
Russian expedition was despatched against the 
Crimea in 1735, under orders to put everything to 
fire and sword. The opportunity was favourable, 
owing to the khan being absent, with his best troops, 
in the direction of Persia. But want of forage and 
provisions compelled the commander. General 
Leontew, to abandon the enterprise while on the 
march; and lie retraced his steps with the loss of ten 
thousand men, from disease, hardship, and privation. 
There was no efficient commissariat. In the following 
year, after immense preparations had been made, the 
attempt was renewed. Not till then did the Porte 
believe in the reality of war, for the Russian 
ambassador had remained at Constantinople, re¬ 
ceiving the courtesies of the grand vizier, as if 
nothing had occurred, or was likely to occur, to 
produce hostile relations. The sultan, Mahmoud I., 
anxious to avoid a struggle, sought the mediation of 
Austria. But after professedly entertaining the 
proposal, that perfidious court entered the lists as an 
antagonist, formed a coalition with Russia, and both 
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powers bore down with all their force upon the 
Ottoman frontiers. 

Early in the year 1736, the Russian troops as¬ 
sembled in the Ukraine, and marched towards Azof, 
while a flotilla under Admiral Brcdale descended the 
Don. Leaving a division to conduct the siege, of 
which Marshal Lacy took the command, the grand 
army made for the Crimea, under Marshal Munich. 
It was more than 50,000 strong. The commander 
revived the use of pikes, which had been laid aside 
for some years as weapons of war. Each regiment 
was provided with a certain number eighteen feet 
long, and with chevaux de frise six feet high. Both 
were intended to defend the encampments. But 
they sorely embarrassed the soldiery on their march; 
and two waggons for each regiment were necessary 
to convey the pikes of the invalids. On May the 
28th, the army arrived within cannon shot of 
Perekop, where the khan, Feth Gherai, an old man, 
was posted, to defend the lines. The Russians 
broke through by outwitting the Tatars. An hour 
before ^daylight, a division made a false attack 
towards the extremity on the right. This succeeded 
in drawing the greater portion of the defenders to 
that point, while the main body of the army, which 
had been marching all night in profound silenee 
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towards the left, passed the fosse and scaled the 
rampart with little difficulty. The fosse was 
seventy-two feet broad, and forty-two feet deep, 
but completely dry. The height from the bottom 
to the crest of the rampart was seventy feet. 

Finding the enemy within their lines, the panic- 
struck Tatars retired to lay waste the country, and 
harass the invaders on their march by skirmishing. 
Without the Turks, who were otherwise engaged, 
they had no chance against the Russians in a pitched 
battle, being ill-armed and without discipline. The 
fortress of Perekop was given up June 2. But 
though the garrison had stipulated to be allowed to 
march away, the condition was violated, and the 
whole were detained as prisoners of war. Perekop 
itself contained 800 houses, almost all of wood. 
Munich directed his course to Koslov, and from 
thence to Bakchi-scrai, plundering and burning the 
towns and villages, from which the inhabitants had 
previously fled. On June the 29th he encamped on 
the banks of the Alma. But by this time the army 
was in a deplorable condition from marching in the 
heat of summer, incessant harassment from skirmish¬ 
ing parties, and the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 
A speedy retreat northwards to the Ukraine was 
indispensable; and Munich quitted the peninsula 
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having lost more than half his troops in the deso¬ 
lating inroad. Meanwhile, Lacy had been closely 
pressing the siege of Azof. The town was sur¬ 
rendered July 2nd, upon condition of the Turkish 
pasha and garrison being allowed to retire to the 
Crimea, 

In the campaign of 1737, Munich marched to the 
mouth of the Dnieper, and took Ochzakow by storm, 
disgracing his triumph by a barbarous massacre, in 
which not even women or children were spared. 
Lacy, at the head of another army, proved that the 
lines of Perekop, however successfully defended, 
offered no security to the Crimea against the intru¬ 
sion of an enemy. Finding the khan strongly posted 
there, he threw a bridge across the Channel of 
Genateh, and passed his troops over it from the 
mainland to the Peninsula of Arabat. Upon the 
Tatars hastening to intercept his march along the 
remarkable promontory, he caused the Putrid Sea 
to be sounded, and found a spot so shallow that 
both cavalry and infantry readily accomplished the 
passage. After laying the land waste, he returned 
by way of the headland of Tschongar on the north 
coast, which runs up close to the continent. In 
1738, the khan occupied the three positions, Perekop, 
Tschongar, and the Arabat peninsula, to defend his 
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territories. But Lacy discovered a ford in the 
Putrid Sea between the two former points, easily 
passable when a west wind blew. He re-entered the 
country, but quickly retreated to save his soldiers 
from perishing by famine on the devastated soil. 
The war closed with disaster for its fruit to each of 
the parties engaged in it. Led by incompetent 
generals, the Austrians were worsted in the field, 
and purchased peace by ceding Belgrade, the key of 
Hungary, to the Turks. The Russians, left to 
maintain the contest single-handed, were constrained 
by circumstances to conclude a treaty, which obliged 
them to relinquish every rood of the land overrun by 
their armies. They agreed to restore Ochzakow, to 
abandon Azof, and its territory was to lie waste and 
uncultivated, as a boundary between the two empires. 
They consented also to remove their flotilla, and 
resign all pretensions to navigate the waters, their 
merchants restricting themselves to the use of 
Turkish vessels. Even the independence of the 
Kabardahs was recognised, but Russia obtained the 
right of building a fortress on the Kuban for the 
protection of her frontier. Such was the sole un¬ 
important consequence of a war which ctist the 
aggressing power the lives of more than a hundred 
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thousand men, and completely drained the imperial 
treasury. 

The Russian armies engaged in this contest were 
chiefly officered by foreign adventurers, many of 
whom were our own countrymen. These gentlemen 
had either been out in the ’15, to use the polite 
phraseology for the rebellion of that year, and found 
their own country too hot for them; or quitted it 
voluntarily, as adherents of the exiled Stuarts, 
refusing to live under the rule of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. Lacy, Brown, Leslie, and others, appeared 
in the Crimea in 1737, respectively Irish, English, 
and Scotch, in the service of a power opposed in the 
same region in 1855 by the British army under Lord 
Raglan. 

Marshal Munich, a German, made his first appear- 

♦ 

ance in the field under the renowned Marlborough, 
and distinguished himself at the Battle of Mal- 
plaquet. Strange adventures befell him. On a 
cold November morning in 1740, four years after 
forcing the lines of Pcrckop, long before daylight, 
he was the agent of a revolution in St. Petersburg, 
marching from the Winter to the Summer Palace, 
where he seized the regent Biron in his bed, and 
transferred the reins of government to the Princess 
Anne of Brunswick. The next year, he was in 
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disgrace. The year following, 1742, a fresh revo¬ 
lution having given an empress, Elizabeth, to the 
throne, he stood upon a scaffold in the capital, with 
Osterman, Golofkin, and some others, doomed to 
die. Besides politically adhering to the fallen party, 
he had imprisoned a lover of the empress. But all 
sorts of offences were imputed to him, especially, as 
stilted in the imperial manifesto, that “ in the first 
campaign in the Crim, he caused many Russian 
colonels, descended of ancient and noble families, to 
carry muskets to their utmost ignominy.” Munich 
was sentenced to be quartered, Osterman to be 
broken on the wheel, and the rest to be beheaded. 
The culprits had to listen standing and bareheaded 
to an enumeration of their crimes, which occupied 
five sheets of paper. Proceedings then commenced 
with Osterman, who, after being unrobed, was 
informed that the capital sentence passed upon the 
prisoners had been commuted to perpetual banish¬ 
ment. “ Pray,” said he, in reply, “ give me my cap 
and wig again.” So saying, he buttoned up, ar¬ 
ranged his long beard, and resigned himself to life. 
Munich, neatly shaved, and trimly dressed, as.if at a 
review, heard of his reprieve in silence. He trod 
the well-worn road to Siberia, where twelve copecks 
a day were allowed for his maintenance. But he 
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managed to eke out a subsistence through twenty 
long years by selling milk and teaching arithmetic. 
Recalled by Peter III., one son, and thirty-two 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, met him as 
he approached the suburbs of the capital. In a few 
months the master who recalled him was deposed 
and strangled by the order of his wife. Munich 
managed to reconcile himself to the imperial 
murderess, Catherine II., and put into her head a 
scheme for driving the Turks from Constantinople, 
which he had meditated in his Siberian exile. He 
died at the advanced age of eighty-five, in 1767, the 
year previous to the commencement of the war which 
prostrated the Ottoman to the Russian Empire. 

Lacy was an Irishman. While quite a youth, he 
was at the siege of Limerick, and followed the 
fortunes of James II. abroad as an ensign. : After 
serving in the army of Austria, he entered that of 
Russia as a major in the guards, and fought at the 
Battle of Narva. On that occasion, by causing the 
roads "to be destroyed in the rear of the flying 
Russians, and encumbering the ground with felled 
timber, he %vas the means of preventing.the Swedes 
from actively prosecuting the pursuit. He soon rose 
1o distinction as a military man by skill and daring; 
and obtained his rank of field-marshal just before 
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marching to the siege of Azof. It was commonly 
said, that when in command of the army, he never 
fought a battle without being victorious, or conducted 
a siege which was not successful. Being a Itoman 
Catholic, a Capuchin friar attended him in his expe¬ 
ditions as father confessor. Before going into action, 
he usually observed the rites of religion in his tent, 
and then took wine with the priests. Lacy finally 
became governor-general of the Baltic provinces, 
and died at Riga in 1751, rich in lands and money, 
a large amount standing to his credit in the bank of 
Amsterdam. The principal citizens put on mourn¬ 
ing for their governor; and the bells of the churches 
tolled at intervals for eight days after his decease. 

Bredalo, the admiral, was a Dane, but had received 
his naval education on board the British fleet. As 
commander of the flotilla on the Don and the Sea of 
Azof, he had to convoy stores, ammunition, and pro¬ 
visions to the army under Lacy. While entertaining 
exalted notions of his own dignity, he was sadly 
deficient in pluck, and on one occasion showed the 
white feather so unmistakcably, that liis own officers 
called him a coward to his face. Fancying the 
Turks at a safe distance, he took a cruise, and upon 
a thick fog coming on, laid up his squadron in a bay. 
Upon the weather clearing, the fleet of the enemy 
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was discovered at its mouth. The admiral was one 
of the first to get ashore. He then sent for his 
captains, and acquainted them that he was very ill, 
and as there were no proper medicines to be had in 
such a desert country, he must go by land to Azof 
to obtain them. So off he went in a bullock-waggon, 
leaving his subordinates to manage matters as they 
could. Some of them being British expressed their 
sentiments so freely that the admiral had them tried 
by a court-martial, of course consisting of his own 
friends. The offenders were sentenced to be dis¬ 
missed the service of the empress, and two were 
condemned to die ; but the Admiralty at St. Peters¬ 
burg quashed the proceedings. Many and warm 
were the bickerings between the foreigners in the 
fleet and the Russian officials. Smalhnan, an 
Englishman, serving as a lieutenant, happened to let 
slip that he had been bound apprentice to the coal- 
ships plying between Newcastle and London. At 
this, Mr. Pavelot sneered, upon which Cook, a testy 
Scot, interposed for the honour of the coal marine, 
sind proceeded from words to blows in its vindication. 

Brown, another Irishman, expatriated by political 
causes, served with distinction as a colonel at the 
siege of Oclizakow. Being token prisoner by the 
Turks in Hungary, he was sold as a slave, and 
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transferred to four different masters. At one time, 
he was bound back to back with another prisoner for 
forty-eight hours, and exposed almost naked in the 
various places where slaves are disposed of. Redeemed 
by the French ambassador, he returned to Russia, 
obtained promotion, and died as General Count 
Brown, at Riga, in 1789. During the butchery at 
Ochzakow, Innes, a lieutenant from Aberdeen, while 
passing through the streets, observed a Russian 
grenadier amusing himself by torturing a poor 
Turkish child. Upon interposing to save the child, 
the brute furiously rushed at him with his bayonet. 
A single stroke decapitated the grenadier; and upon 
a comrade stepping forward to avenge his death, he 
shared his fate. Innes captured the last post 
defended by the garrison; and was rewarded by 
being made a colonel of dragoons. Gray, an English 
officer, who figured in a court-martial for a duel with 
a Frenchman; and Sinclair and Leslie, north- 
countrymen, were conspicuous for their gallantry on 
many occasions. Leslie, while foraging in the 
steppes, at the head of a small corps, was surrounded 
by a large body of the enemy; and obstinately 
refusing to surrender, the whole party perished. 

After twenty-eight years of peace, the third great 
war of the last century between the Turks and the 

r 
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Russians broke out in 1768. Catherine II. then 
reigned at St. Petersburg, and Mustapha III. at 
Constantinople. The empress had become supreme 
in Boland, having placed, by arms, bribes, and 
intrigue, a discarded paramour upon the throne, as a 
step preparatory to the absorption of the greater 
part of that unhappy country in her own dominions; 
and its political erasure from the map of nations. 
Her attitude was menacing to the Ottoman empire, 
and acttlal aggression had occurred at Balta, a 
frontier town between the Tatar khanate and the 
Polish kingdom. She aspired to act the part of 
dictatress in the grand republic of Europe, while 
most of the cabinets slumbered and slept with refer¬ 
ence to the aggrandisement at which she aimed. 
Sweden and Denmark were entirely subservient. 
Great Britain was silenced by a favourable com¬ 
mercial treaty. Prussia was eager to share in the 
spoliation of the neighbouring state. The views of 
Austria pointed secretly in the same direction. 
France alone was awake to the dangerous augmenta¬ 
tion of power upon which Catherine was bent, and 
endeavoured to check it by involving her in a great 
war. “None,” wrote the Duke de Choiseul to 
M. de Vergennes at Constantinople, “ but the Turks 
ace in a condition to render us that service;” and 
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accordingly the ambassador was instructed to adopt 
the most energetic measures to induce the Porte to 
decide upon hostilities. 

The decision was taken in an evil hour for the 
Ottoman empire, for the issue of the war wrested an 
immense extent of territory from it, and compromised 
its own independence. Yet strong political reasons 
favoured the step. It was intended to prevent 
Catherine from becoming a nearer neighbour by 
succeeding in her ambitious designs upon Poland. 
It fulfilled the spirit of treaties with the Poles, and 
complied with the urgent appeals for assistance from 
the nobles who formed the anti-Eussian confederation 
of Bar. Unhappily, France vacillated with reference 
to Poland, out of deference to Austria, refusing that 
acknowledgment, to the confederation of nobles, which 
would have nationalised the league, and thereby 
powerfully aided the arms of the Ottomans. The 
conduct- of the cabinet of Versailles was simply 
weak; that of the court of Vienna was infamously 
treacherous. At one period of the contest, Austria 
engaged by secret treaty to take up arms offensively 
on behalf of the Porte, upon condition of a subsidy 
to defray expenses, and certain cessions of territory 
when peace should be concluded. Faithful to the 
contract, the sultan began with an advance of five 
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millions of imperial florins, upwards of one million 
sterling. Austria immediately used the money in 
making preparations against him, and uniting with 
the czarina. The war is remarkable for the first 
appearance of a Russian squadron in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, sailing from the ports of Revel and Arch¬ 
angel ; and its great victory in the Bay of Tchesme, an 
engagement as fatal to the Turkish navy as the battle 
of Navarino. The triumph was mainly due to the 
skill and intrepidity of the British officers, Elphinston 
and Grcig, the vice-admirals, and Dugdale, a lieu¬ 
tenant. Considering existing political combinations, 
it is strangely true, that our countrymen have con¬ 
tributed more to the aggrandisement of Russia, and 
the depression of Turkey, than any other people. 

At the commencement of the war, Krim Gherai, 
the Khan of the Crimea, was regarded as the right 
ann of the sultan. He was a man of noble presence, 
easy manners, fluent speech, and extensive inform¬ 
ation for a Tatar prince, alike feared by his enemies, 
and beloved by his subjects. De Tott, who was his 
companion during a campaign, bears frequent testi¬ 
mony to his abilities. After the fatigues of the day, 
he commonly amused himself with a band of musi¬ 
cians, or a company of comedians, whom he kept in 
pay. ■ Having heard of the plays of Moliere, he 
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Inquired of the Frenchman concerning them; and 
remarked, upon the character of Tartuffe being 
explained: — “ Every country has its hypocrites ; 
Tatary has hers: you will oblige me by getting this 
piece translated.” The secretary to the embassy 
performed the task. While strict in his government, 
Krim Gherai was considerate. Upon one occasion, 
when the ambassador was present in his tent, a 
Polish soldier rushed in, and began unceremoniously 
to undress himself by the fire. The man had fallen 
into the water, and as it was the depth of winter, 
his clothes were frozen hard. De Tott would have 
turned him out; but the khan interposed to prevent 
it. “ What are you going to do,” said he, “ with the 
poor fellow ? The man who is dying, is he not in¬ 
dependent ? He knows nobody but the person who 
can assist him. Kings are no longer anything to 
him. Let us leave him the tent to himself.” While 
in Poland, some Nogays were convicted of having 
mutilated a picture of Christ in a place of worship, 
upon which the khan ordered them to receive 
100 strokes of the bastinado at the gate of the 
church. “We must teach,” said he, “ the Tatars to 
respect the fine arts and the Prophets.” 

By a levy of three horsemen from every eight 
families in the khanate, three armies were raised for 
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tlie war. One of 60,000 men, under the Kalga- 
sultan, was to file along the left bank of the 
Dnieper; a second of 40,000, under the Noureddin- 
sultan, was to march to the Lesser Don; and a third 
of 100,000, commanded by the khan in person, was 
destined to penetrate into New Servia, a part of the 
Ukraine, between the Bog and the Dnieper. The 
general rendezvous was fixed at Kaouchan in Bessa¬ 
rabia, which place became for the time the capital of 
Ivrim Tatary. The khan made his public entry in 
great state. His cap was enriched with diamonds. 
His bow and quiver were slung across his body. A 
guard preceded, with several led horses, whose heads 
were ornamented with tufts of feathers. The stan¬ 
dard of the Prophet followed. De Tott, who had 
previously arrived, had received a message to prepare 
a supper for Krim Gherai. The messenger gave 
him a hint about the fare. “ Our master,” said he, 
“ loves fish. He knows that your cook dresses it 
very well. His own puts nothing but water in the 
sauces.” Acting upon this intimation, the host gave 
orders for the best fish of the Dniester to be drowned 
in excellent wine. 

In January 1769, while the ground was covered 
with hard snow, and the rivers were ice-bound, the 
troops were put in motion. They crossed the 
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Dniester and the Bog, and entered the province of 
New Servia, simply to denude it of resources. In 
the tent of the khan, sixty persons might conve¬ 
niently sit around the wood fire. It was decorated 
witli crimson stuff in the interior, and furnished with 
a circular carpet, with some cushions. Twelve 
smaller tents placed around it accommodated officers 
and pages. The khan usually sat up till near mid¬ 
night, and then reposed in his fur pelisse for about 
three hours upon a cushion, two pages maintaining a 
good fire. Upon fresh provisions being exhausted, 
his table was supplied with biscuit, smoked horses’ 
ribs, and caviar, with raisins for a desert. One of 
De Tott’s horses becoming too exhausted to proceed, 
some of the Nogays came to beg him as a present. 
** What would you do,” inquired he, “ with a dead 
horse? ” “ lie is not dead yet,” they replied. “We 
shall be in time to kill him, and to regale ourselves 
on him, particularly as he is a white horse, whose 
flesh is always the most delicate.” Upon some 
Turks, who accompanied the expedition, resorting to 
their usual practice of cutting off the heads of the 
slain, Krim Gherai strictly prohibited it, and had the 
offenders punished. “ I would hang up,” said he, 
“ a Tatar who should dare to present himself before 
me in the attitude of an executioner. Ilow can 
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there exist so ferocious a people as to encourage 
barbarity by rewarding it, and can take a pleasure in 
such disgusting objects ? ” 

The season proved so extremely rigorous, that 
men and horses perished of the cold, though accus¬ 
tomed to brave severe weather. Whole flocks were 
found frozen dead upon the plains, and partly buried 
by the hurricanes of sleet and snow. A single day’s 
march cost the army 3000 men, and 30,000 horses. 
“ I cannot make the weather better,” observed the 
khan ; “ but I can inspire courage to bear it.” He 
mounted his horse, and rode through the ranks in a 
biting wind, strictly conforming to the custom which 
prohibits oriental sovereigns from wearing the shawls 
with which private persons protect their heads in the 
chilling wintry blasts. The expedition, intended to 
ravage New Servia, and cut off supplies from the 
Russians, having accomplished the object, retired to 
the Dniester, leaving the province in a horrible 
condition. The smoke of 150 villages destroyed by 
fire, the fine ashes caught up by the wind, and the 
vapour of the melted snow darkened the sky for 
twenty leagues. 

Soon after returning to Kaouclian, the career of 
Krim Gherai was suddenly brought to a close. 
Subject to hypochondriachal affections, a Greek of 
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repute as a physician, and also a political agent, 
introduced ■ himself, and offered the succour of his 
art. De Tott vainly remonstrated against its accept¬ 
ance. “What, my friend,” said the khan, “are 
*you afraid ? ” “ Undoubtedly,” he replied; “ reflect 

on that man’s situation and your own, and judge 
whether I am wrong.” “ What nonsense; ” said he, 
“ what good can I derive from such an examination ? 
A single glance is sufficient; look at him,—look at 
me,—and see whether the infidel would dare ! ” The 
next day the khan had scarcely strength to move, 
and went out of his harem no more. On De Tott 
entering the apartment where he was lying, he had 
just finished dictating some despatches to the 
secretary of his council. Pointing to the papers 
which were lying around him, “ See there,” said he, 
“ my last work; and my last moments I have 
reserved for you.” But soon perceiving the grief 
caused by his situation, “Let us separate,” he added ; 
“ your sensibility would melt me, and I will try to 
go to sleep more gaily.” lie then made a sign to 
six musicians at the bottom of his chamber to begin 
a concert; and about an hour afterwards, the 
unfortunate prince breathed his last to the sound 
of music. The symptoms of poison were soon 
apparent in the state of the body. In the general 
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confusion the Greek escaped into Wallachia. No 
one doubted his being a secret agent of Russia. A 
coach hung with mourning, and drawn by six 
horses, caparisoned with black cloth, conveyed the 
khan to the resting-place of his predecessors in the 
Crimea, attended by an escort of princes, nobles, and 
troops. The name of Kriin Ghcrai occurs in an 
inscription on the fountain of Marie at Bakchi-serai; 
but it is quite doubtful if he was the party connected 
with her history. “ Rejoice! rejoice! Bakchi- 
serai ! For the enlightened khan, Krim Gherai, 
ever benevolent., ever solicitous for the welfare of his 
children, discovered this excellent spring of the 
purest water, and through his own munificence 
erected this beautiful fountain. Glory to the most 
omnipotent! If there exists such another fountain 
in the universe, let it be found! Damascus and 
Bagdad have many glorious things, but so beautiful 
a fountain they have not beheld.” 

The most horrible severities were adopted by the 
Russian commanders in Poland against the Con¬ 
federates of Bar, in order to prevent a diversion 
from that quarter interfering with the war with the 
Turks. Soltikof formally announced to his army, 
that officers or soldiers should be rigorously 
punished who took prisoner a Confederate, and 
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granted him his life. Nine unhappy men of quality 
were seen in the capital, whose arms had been cut 
off at the wrists, by orders of General Drevitch, who 
superintended the execution of the execrable act. 
During the early part of the war, the Turks fought 
with fiery energy; and twice defeated their antago¬ 
nists in pitched battles. But upon Marshal Roman- 
zow taking the command of the imperial army in 
1770, they met with severe reverses, courage not 
being supported by skilful generalship, and artifice 
being added to the force of anus by the enemy. 
The deceased khan of the Crimea was succeeded by 
his nephew. Being young and feeble, the Porte 
deposed him. Kaplan Gherai was substituted, a 
warlike prince, but more qualified to fight as a 
soldier, than lead as a captain. While encamped on 
the Pruth, at the head of a united army of Tatars 
and Turks, his astrologer betrayed his plans to 
Iiomanzow, lured by a bribe, and also induced his 
master to forego an opportunity favourable for an 
attack, by declaring the time unpropitious. This 
treachery contributed to two disastrous defeats, 
which laid open the whole frontier of the sultan to 
invasion, secured the fame of the Russian com¬ 
mander, and led Catherine seriously to contemplate 
obtaining possession of Constantinople. The villany 
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of the astrologer being discovered, the bow-string 
did its office, but the mischief was irreparable. 

While the great content raged furiously on the 
Danube in 1771, between Romanzow and the grand 
vizier. Prince Dolgorouki led a strong imperial army 
against the Crimea, forced the lines of Pcrekop, and 
overrun the peninsula. The campaign was almost 
an unopposed march, for the Turkish commanders 
timidly retired before him, and abandoned the 
country, leaving the khan no alternative but to quit 
it also, or fall into the hands of the conqueror. In¬ 
trigue had previously been at work sowing disunion 
among the Tatars, and sapping the integrity of their 
Turkish allies. Indignant at the cowardice of Abbas 
Pasha and some other officers, the sultan sent them 
the fatal bow-string, and their heads were exposed at 
the gate of the Seraglio. The khan remained after 
their departure in the highlands, but, finding it im¬ 
possible to cope with his adversaries, he escaped to 
Constantinople. Catherine, in a letter to Voltaire, 
dated August 2nd, 1771, remarks: — “ Perhaps in a 
little time the Khan of the Crimea will be brought 
to me in person. I learn this moment that he did 
not cross the sea with the Turks, but that he re¬ 
mained in the mountains with a very small number 
of followers, nearly as was the, case with the Pre- 
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tender in Scotland after the defeat at Culloden. If 
he comes to me, we will strive to polish him this 
winter; and, to take my revenge of him, I will make 
him dance, and he shall go to the French comedy.” 
The Russians evidently made no little booty; for 
the empress adds : — “If we take another Iiaffa or 
two, the war is paid for.” 

The details of this easy triumph are recorded in 
one of the churches of Arabat on a slab of red 
marble ornamented at the to]) with a coat of arms. 
An inscription in gilt letters states : — “In remem¬ 
brance of the glorious victories of Prince Dolgorouki, 
who arrived on the 23rd of June, 1771, at Perekop, 
at the head of the second imperial army, and by six 
in the morning of the 25th of J une forced the lines 
of the first attack, ffhe garrison of Perekop, con¬ 
sisting of 879 men, viz., 99 officers and 780 men, laid 
down their arms, and were carried by sea to Varna. 
35,000 Turks and Tatars, supporting the garrison, 
on seeing the same surrender, fled in great disorder 
towards the south. Prince Dolgorouki then 
marched across the Crimea, and took the fortress of 
Kaffa on*the 5th of July. The Seraskier and 1300 
men were made prisoners; while Abbas Pasha, at the 
head of 22,000 Turks escaped in 1G0 vessels lying 
off Kaffa. About 8000 Tatars returned to their 
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habitations. In the same month did Prince Dolgo- 
ronki take and destroy the three fortresses of 
Yenikale, Balaklava, Bciby, and the strong castle of 
Kertcli. Within their walls were found 278 
cannons, 17 mortars, and 40,000 stands of arms of 
various descriptions.” Thus weakly was the pen¬ 
insula surrendered to the invader, by cowardly or 
treacherous desertion on the part of the Turkish 
commander, together with feuds and panic among 
the Tatars. Though probably the most vigorous 
opposition of the combined parties would have 
proved unavailing against the superior discipline and 
arms of the Russians, it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that the hopelessness of the contest did not deter¬ 
mine events without bribes and guile. Dolgorouki, 
in accordance with ancient ufcge, acquired the sur¬ 
name of Crimsky, because he conquered the Crimea; 
though the name of conquest is scarcely applicable 
to what was mastered without a blow of importance 
being struck in its defence. Ilis memory is pre¬ 
served at Simferopol by a quadrangular obelisk of 
greenstone, near the cathedral. On one side the 
portrait of the prince is carved; on another, his 
armorial bearings; on the third, the Russian eagle ; 
and on 'the fourth, the victory of Christianity over 
Islamism is represented by a Tatar baptism. The 
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victory has yet to be gained, and tlid baptism to be 
desired. 

In command of the country, it was not the policy 
of the dominant power to abolish the old form of 
government, or national prejudices would have been 
offended and passions exasperated, leading to harass¬ 
ing local rebellions. The more prudent step was 
adopted of permitting the machine to continue in 
action, and take the management of it. Hence a 
new khan was appointed by the conquerors, Saheb 
(jlierai, who was content to purchase his dignify by 
formally ceding to them the forts of Kertch and 
Ycnikalc; and every effort was made to form a 
Russian party among the people. 

The year of triumph to Russia was also one of the 
sorest trouble. Iler armies, by penetrating into the 
Ottoman territories, met with the contagion of the 
plague, and transferred it into the heart of the 
empire. The towns of the Ukraine were ravaged, 
and Moscow lost three-fourths of its inhabitants. 
The folly of the generals and commandants extended 
the disaster by dealing with it as if subject, like a file 
of soldiers, to military command. Stofeln, at Jassy, 
issued peremptory orders that the name should not 
be pronounced; and required the medieal officers to 
sign a certificate that no plague existed, while 
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thousands were falling victims to it around him. A 
ukase also assured the people that the pestilence was 
a false alarm raised by evil-minded men. Such 
measures only tended to throw the population off 
their guard, render them incautious, and widen the 
range of the calamity. At Moscow, the populace, 
driven frantic by distress and terror, rose even 
against the religious authorities, and murdered the 
archbishop in the Donskoi monastery. Hence in 
1772, both parties, Russians and Turks, were equally 
in want of peace; and a congress was held at 
Foksliiani, near Bucharest, to endeavour to arrange 
the terms. The plenipotentiaries met in the open 
air, pitched their tents, and conferred in a kiosk 
erected for the occasion. No contrast could be 
greater than that afforded by the representatives of 
the belligerents in their outward appearance. Orloff, 
the base minion of the empress, blazed with jewels; 
while Osman Effendi, the ambassador of the sultan, 
was simply distinguished by a gold-headed cane. 
The latter, the first to break silence, remarked, 
“ that the Grand Seignior, his master, had recom¬ 
mended him to serve God, and to love peace.” But 
no arrangement could be effected; and the war 
raged wildly on till further reverses compelled a new 
sultan, Abdul Hamid, in 1774, to yield to the 
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demands of his antagonist, signing the disastrous 
treaty of Kainardji in Bulgaria. 

By this celebrated treaty Russia retained pos¬ 
session of Azof and Taganrog, with the fortress of 
Ivinburn; and the general boundary between the 
two powers was fixed at the river Bog. The Crimea 
was constituted a inock independent state. This 
was the most bitter part of the treaty to the Turks, 
as it terminated an alliance of three centuries; and 
they must have perceived, that, in detaching the 
peninsula from the Porte, the real object in view 
was its Russian incorporation. The czarina also 
obtained the free navigation of the Ottoman waters 
for her merchant flag, specially including the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, subject to being 
visited. The “glorious treaty of Kainardji,” as the 
Emperor Nicholas styled it, had other articles, upon 
which he founded those demands upon the court of 
Constantinople which led to the present war. They 
supply a rich example of the old adage about giving 
an inch and taking an ell. “ The Sublime Porte,” 
says Article 7., “ promises constantly to protect the 
Christian religion, and the (churches belonging to it; 
and also it permits the ministers of the imperial court 
of Russia to make, on all occasions, representations 
as well in respect of the new church at Constanti- 

Q 
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nople (mentioned hereafter) as of those who belong 
to it — promising to take them into consideration as 
coming from a person in the confidence of a neigh¬ 
bouring and sincerely friendly power.” Article 14. 
states :—“After the example of the other powers, 
it is permitted to the high court of Russia, besides 
the chapel erected in its house of embassy, to con¬ 
struct, in the quarter of Galata, in the street named 
Bey-Oglu, a pftblie church of the Greek religion, 
which shall be always under the protection of the 
ministers of that empire, and held free from all inter¬ 
ruption and annoyance.” The articles together 
“permit” -Russia to build a certain church at Con¬ 
stantinople, naming the quarter and the street, and 
place that church under its protection. They also 
“permit’’Russia to make representations at pleasure 
on behalf of the said church, and of those who belong 
to it, promising them due consideration. Such is 
the foundation for the demands of the late czar, 
haughtily delivered by Mcnzikofh Turning per¬ 
missions into rights, and a particular case into a 
general rule, he required a document acknowledging 
Ids right of protection over all the members of the 
Greek communion, subjects of the sultan, and 
residing in his dominions. In support of this un¬ 
principled daim, the northern power practically 
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declared war by marching his battalions across the 
frontier; and has hitherto been righteously punish^ 
for the aggression, by being humbled on the Danube, 
defeated in the Crimea, and terrified out of his seas, 
while condemned by the public opinion of Europe. 

The battle of Russia for the Black Sea was 
won, as far as Turkey was concerned, when 
the treaty of Ivainardji was signed. The empire 
could hold direct communication with its waters 
through the strait of Kcrtch and the liman 
of the Dnieper, while intercourse might be main¬ 
tained with the Levant and the Mediterranean, 
through the Bosphorus, Propontis, and Dardanelles. 
By thus securing for her dominions a southern 
maritime outlet, Catherine realised the object which 
Peter the Great aspired in vain to achieve; and the 
grand inland basin, which had been for three centuries 
the privileged domain of the sultans, lost its integrity 
as an Ottoman lake. The empress was not slow in 
turning her new position to account. General 
Hannibal, by her orders, founded Chcrson in 1778, 
on the north bank of the Dnieper, as a military and 
commercial port .Five years later, in 1783, 
Richelieu, a Frenchman, afterwards ennobled by 

Louis XVI., established there the first foreign com- 

• • 

mercial house ; and contracted to supply the arsenals 
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of Toulon witli the hemp and timber conveyed down 
tl^e river from the interior. It rapidly became an 
important town, but as rapidly declined, upon the 
foundation of the rival ports, Nicolaief, Odessa, and 
Sebastopol. A feverish anxiety was displayed to 
create a fleet; and one, respectable as to numbers, 
was formed. But the ships, being ill-built, were not 
adapted for safe cruising on capricious and dangerous 
waters, besides being badly officered, and manned 
with unskilful crews. They had rough handling 
from the winds and waves; and several soon perished. 
The Slava Ekaterina, “ The Glory of Catherine,” one 
of the largest, was dashed to pieces on the rocks of 
the Crimea ; the Magdalene, of 66 guns, was driven 
by a gale of wind into the channel of Constantinople 
during the next war, and captured by the Turks; 
and the Crimea, of 40 guns, foundered in the same 
storm. “ The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.” The Black Sea asserted its independence 
of the great Mother of Muscovy. 
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c 

The love of power and fame was the dominant 
sentiment in the mind of Catherine II. But it was 
by no means an exclusive passion, for she contrived 
to blend the grossest sensuality that ever dishonoured 
the name of woman, with the most daring ambition 
that ever marked the character of man. Three 
great political designs were contemplated during her 
reign: the partition of Poland, the possession of the 
Crimea, and the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
dominions. She failed in the latter object, but 
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succeeded in the two former, employing the means 
usually adopted by unscrupulous governments to 
compass an end,—the open law of the strong hand, 
when it was prudent or necessary to display it, and 
the hidden machinery of flagitious intrigue, when 
cheaper or more convenient. For success in the 
second of these schemes, the empress was indebted 
to Gregory Potemkin, the partner of her profligacy 
for a time, and afterwards its patron, taking tribute 
of his successors. To the end of his days, when no 
longer an object of personal interest, he maintained 
an extraordinary ascendancy over her mind, by 
flattering pride and nursing hope respecting the 
third design, that of being crowned, at Constan¬ 
tinople, the mistress of the East. 

This remarkable man was born in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Smolcnsko. His family came originally 
from Poland, but had long been settled in Russia, 
and included among the inferior nobility. One of 
his ancestors appeared at the court of London as an 
envoy from Peter the Great. Upon attracting the 
notice of the empress by a commanding figure and 
insinuating address, he rapidly rose from the lowest 
position in the horse guards, to the highest functions 
iu the ministry and the army. Honours, posts, 
estates, and presents incessantly accumulated. He 
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became commander-in-chief of all the Russian 
armies; grand admiral of the fleets of the Euxine, 
the Sea of Azof, and the Caspian; grand hetman of 
the Cossacks; governor-general of the south; and 
knight of all the orders of the empire. Foreign 
potentates sent him their dignities and pay to gain 
his interest. The badge of the Black Eagle came 
from Prussia, of the Elephant from Denmark, and 
of the Seraphim from Sweden. Everything about 
the imperial favourite was of colossal stamp—his 
person, abilities, emoluments, power, pleasures, 
vices, ostentation, meanness, and audacity. No man 
was ever more versatile. With equal facility he 
could plan a campaign, and conduct an intrigue; 
act the general, the courtier, and the diplomatist; 
arrange a spectacle, and counter-plot an enemy; be 
the polished gentleman and the churlish boor; revel 
like Sardanapalus, and fast like a monk; indulge the 
voluptuousness that marked the worst days of 
imperial Rome, and practice the hardy habits of an 
almost savage life. No difficulty deterred, no 
danger daunted, and no crime repelled him from 
his purpose; while the strangest contrarieties ap¬ 
peared in his character and projects. The dukedom 
of Courland, the crown of Poland, and the sovereignty 
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of the Principalities, successively presented them¬ 
selves to his mind as objects of ambition, and were 
rejected as too paltry. But he proposed going into 
holy orders, administering the sacraments, and dying 
an archbishop. lie was abjectly superstitious, while 
licentious in the extreme; and avaricious, though 
prodigal to excess. lie squandered millions, resorted 
to the meanest, artifices to extort trifling sums of 
money, haggled with his creditors, duped them when 
he could, and swindled the imperial treasury. Such 
was Potemkin: clever, bold, fertile, false, and 
thoroughly unprincipled, who for sixteen years was 
virtually the autocrat of Russia, appointed ministers, 
generals, and minions, and managed the conspiracy 
which eventually enclosed the Crimea in the meshes 
of the empire. 

The rise of Potemkin to power took place imme¬ 
diately after the treaty of Kainardji was concluded. 
The third article of that compact states : —“ All the 
Tatar tribes, those of the Crimea, of Kuban, &c., 
without any exception, are recognised by the two 
empires as free nations, entirely independent of 
every foreign power ( comme nations libres, entiere- 
ment independantes de toute puissance etrangere). 
They shall be under the immediate government of 
their own khan, of the tribe of Genghis Khan, who 
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shall be elected and confirmed by the universal 
assent of the Tatar nations, and is bound to govern 
them after their original manners and customs, with¬ 
out ever being responsible to any foreign power 
(sans jamais rendre compte a aucune jmissance etran- 
gere) ; in pursuance of which the Ottoman Porte will 
in no way interfere cither in the election or confir¬ 
mation of the above-mentioned khan, or in his 
domestic, political, civil, and home affairs. It will, 
on the contrary, regard and recognise the said Tatar 
nation, in its civil and political relations, as equal to 
all other powers which govern themselves, and are 
only dependent on God (qui se gouvernent elles- 
rnemes, et tie dependent qae de Dieu). The eccle¬ 
siastic ceremonies, as they are identical with those of 
the Moslem, and his highness the sultan is the 
sublime caliph of Mohammedanism, shall be regu¬ 
lated according to the decrees of their religion, with ¬ 
out in any way restricting their political and 
religious liberty.” The article closes with the 
words: — “The Sublime Porte binds itself, and 
solemnly promises, after the example of Russia, not 
to introduce or support any garrison or armed forces 
in the said towns, fortresses, countries, and dwell¬ 
ings ; further, for the future, to appoint no governor 
or officer to those states, under whatever appellation 
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it might be, but to leave the Tatars in perfect 
liberty and independence, as is done by Russia .” 

This language admits of no misconstruction. Both 
empires were definitively bound by its terms not to 
interfere in the affairs of the Crimea, but to leave it 
to self-government. The people were to be free 
from the control of every foreign power, and only 
dependent upon God. The Turks, with all their 
faults, have not been chargeable with faithlessness in 
private or public transactions. They fulfilled their 
part of the engagement with constancy, even after a 
flagrant breach of the treaty by the other contracting 
party had absolved them from the obligation to 
observe it. The Russians, with all their professional 
zeal for the orthodox religion, have never kept a 
treaty when it has been convenient to break it; and 
scarcely had the ink dried with which the document 
was signed, when they violated the compact, and 
were actively at work to defeat its object. Access 
to the Black Sea was only the first instalment of the 
success desired by the northern power. The 
sovereignty of its waters was contemplated. In 
order to this end, the possession of the Crimea was 
obviously indispensable, comprising an extensive and 
favourably situated part of the coast-line, with 
splendid harbours, natural fortifications, and timber 
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1'or ship-building. It had the additional recommen¬ 
dation of being an advanced stepping-stone in the 
direction of Constantinople. 

Political agents entered the peninsula, intent upon 
corrupting the myrzas by bribes, flatteries, and pro¬ 
mises, fomenting faction and party strife, in order to 
weaken opposition, and acquire the country either 
by voluntary cession or under the guise of protecting 
its interests. Though Russia was prepared to brave 
a new war with the Turks rather than forego her 
object, yet, to reduce this risk as much as possible, 
the plan was adopted of placing a khan upon the 
throne, who might be induced to put himself under 
the protection of the empress, or be driven to it by 
revolts provoked among his own subjects. This ne¬ 
farious project was pertinaciously pursued, while, in 
anticipation of the course of events, large bodies of 
troops were collected on the frontier at Taganrog, in 
Taman, and near Pcrekop, ready to act immediately 
when required. In fact, a detachment remained in 
possession of the forts of Kertch and Ycnikale, in 
open violation of the treaty of independence. This 
was with the consent of the reigning khan, Sahcb 
Gherai, a pro-Russian, on which account the Tatars 
indignantly deposed him in 1776, and substituted his 
brother Devlet, an anti-Russian. But early in the 
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next year the celebrated Suwarrow, then a rising 
officer, who had been in winter-quarters near Pere- 
kop, marched into the peninsula, dethroned the khan, 
and elevated Chaliyn Gherai to the government. 
This prince was a well-meaning man, but luxuriously 
inclined, of feeble character, unsuspecting temper, 
easily led and duped, and, therefore, selected as a 
fit instrument to bring his country into foreign sub¬ 
jection. Wassilitsky, an unprincipled agent of Po¬ 
temkin, appeared at his court, dignified with the 
title of Elchi Bey, or ambassador, and at his sug¬ 
gestion six myrzas were despatched to St. Petersburg 
to invoke the friendship of Catherine. They were 
received with distinction ; shown whatever was cal¬ 
culated to give them exalted ideas of the wealth, 
power, and majesty of the empire; and, previous to 
presentation for audience, were habited in magnificent 
caftans, each of the value of 4000 rubles. Irritated 
by these tendencies, the Tatars again revolted, and 
proclaimed Selim Gherai, a young, bold, and brave 
prince, their ruler. Again the Russians, under 
Prince Prozorofsky, marched into the country, and 
drove Selim to take refuge in the mountains of the 
coast-chain, where a murderous guerilla warfare was 
maintained. Thus were the people left to govern 
themselves, only dependent on God ! 
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The Turks were naturally exasperated by these 
gross breaches of faith, and might justifiably have in¬ 
terfered in behalf of the patriot Tatars, as the bond 
to the contrary had been annulled by the conduct of 
the Russians. But a foreign influence restrained 
them. One ambassador of France, M. de Vergennes, 
had instigated the preceding war. Ilis successor, 
51. dc St. Priest, now prevented a new one; and 
even brought about a convention, in 1779, by which 
the sultan consented to recognise the sovereignty of 
Chahyn Gherai, subject to the condition of the Rus¬ 
sian forces being withdrawn. The ambassador, no¬ 
toriously in the pay of the empress, received as a 
reward for his important services a present of her 
portrait, set with brilliants, and the order of St. 
Andrew, with bills of exchange for 50,000 rubles, 
and an annual pension. Potemkin also sent him 
donations, among which was a watch set with 
diamonds. But, even in this ease, the condition was 
disregarded upon which the convention was con¬ 
cluded ; for, instead of the forts of Kertch and 
Yenikalc being evacuated, they were made the nuclei 
of armies of occupation; and, with much courtesy, 
the disturbed state of the frontier was assigned as an 
excuse. 

Blind to the snare laid for his own ruin, and the 
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subjection of bis people to the imperial yoke, Cliahyn 
Glierai entangled himself more and more in its web. 
Unmindful of bis rank and independence, lie sought 
an appointment in the Russian army, and became a 
lieutenant-colonel of the Vreobraginsky guards, the 
uniform of which was sent him, with the order of 
St. Anne. His own body-guard consisted of Russian 
soldiers, and for a time Suwarrow was the general 
commander of his forces. Surrendering himself to 
the foreign influences around him, he became fond of 
European novelties, arts, and fashions. His taste 
was gratified, and incentives to effeminacy and 
voluptuousness were supplied. He soon learned to 
despise the habits of his own subjects, abandoned the 
ancient mode of living, obtained a Russian cook, and 
had. his meals served up on plate. Instead of 
mounting on horseback like his countrymen, he had 
a close carriage, of English manufacture, drawn by 
eight horses, in which he took recreation, attended 
with servants in livery. Silver and copper monies 
were coined after the Russian fashion. One speci¬ 
men of. the liberty enjoyed by his ministers will 
suffice. Two members of the divan strongly opposed 
a project which Suwarrow was ordered by his supe¬ 
riors to execute, upon which lie placed a guard upon 
their houses, with cannon, until they yielded. 
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Proceedings of this kind excited the passions of a 
high-spirited race to a pitch of fury. The means 
employed by Russia to gain a party could only 
extend to the few, while the majority remained 
attached to the Ottomans, as co-religionists with 
whom they had been long united, and who had 
rarely irrterfereef w'itli their internal administration. 
A violent outbreak was, therefore, organised in order 
to expel the imbecile tool of the empress from the 
throne of the Crimea, and substitute the khan of the 
mountains, Selim Gherai, in his place. Rut it com¬ 
prised the Tatars of the Kuban,with the nations of 
the Caucasus, who had reason to be alarmed for their 
own independence by the extension of Russian in¬ 
fluence, and was intended to form a general barrier 
against further encroachment. This movement was 
chiefly promoted and sustained by a remarkable and 
mysterious man, Elijah Mansour, who strenuously 
exerted himself to unite the several tribes of the 
highland isthmus in a common league, in order to 
cope with their northern antagonists with a greater 
chance of success. 

The Bey Mansour, as he was commonly called, 
like his successor, Schinayl, united the character of 
warrior, prophet, and priest, and elevated himself to 
the leadership of the Caucasian tribes by his intre- 
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pidity as a soldier, eloquence as a preacher, and in¬ 
domitable enmity to the Muscovites. The mystery 
which invested him gave him influence, for no one 
knew precisely who he was, or whence he came, nor 
has it vet been ascertained. According to the Rus- 
sians, he was a renegade Pole in disguise,—one of 
the last of the Piasts,—for he spoke the Polish and 
Russian languages with fluency, and was intimately 
acquainted with the arts and sciences of Europe. 
Ilis own followers, of course, considered him an 
Asiatic; and the Turkish historians regard him as a 
descendant of the great warrior, Sultan Man sour. 
However this may he, he was far superior to 
Selimayl in capacity and power,—a perfect master 
of that style of eloquence which is adapted to inflame 
the oriental mind,—a man of burning words, un¬ 
daunted bearing, and rapid action. No one could 
anticipate his movements, so* secret were his plans 
and sudden their execution. Mounted on a favourite 
black charger, he seemed to pass with lightning speed 
from the Caspian to the Euxine — from the narrow 
defiles of the Caucasus to the open plains of the 
Crimea, — appearing at the precise moment and the 
exact spot where an advantage was to be gained 
against the common enemy, — everywhere boldly 
exposing himself, and long escaping unscathed. 
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though foes tracked his passage with the tenacity of 
bloodhounds. When not engaged in war, he retired 
to a dwelling in the mountains, where multitudes 
visited him to hear his discourses and profit by his 
skill in medicine. ITis doctrines were not strictly 
Mohammedan. “We cannot,” says Halim Pasha, 
“ but regard it as a singular trait in this remarkable 
man, that, though a professed iman of the Islamitish 
faith, he never in his exhortations, and while ex¬ 
pounding to his followers the great truths of Allah, 
alluded with the zeal of a true Mussulman to the 
divine mission of Mohammed.” He taught also a 
more tolerant form of Islam than that announced in 
the Koran ; and hence it was no uncommon thing to 
sec Christian, Jew, and Moslem fighting under his 
banner. 

The fame of Mansour spread far and wide, from 
Ispahan and Constantinople to St. Petersburg. High 
station vvas offered to secure his services. The 
Ottoman sultan invited him to become his grand 
vizier; the shah of Persia made similar advances; 
but he despised all worldly grandeur. A magnificent 
seal he accepted, presented by the highland chiefs, 
bearing the inscription: — 

“ The victorious Mansour, Sheik and Imam! Conqueror of 
the Museovs! 1190 of the Hegira.” 
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Protected in many hazardous encounters, and singu¬ 
larly escaping from imminent perils, while hailed by 
an enthusiastic people as the promised Imam of 
Allah, it is not surprising that he actually considered 
himself specially inspired by the Almighty, and 
commissioned to unite the races of the Caucasus 
against the Russians. “ In addition to khans, 
sultans, and mighty chieftains,” says Klaproth, 
“ sages and religious enthusiasts, celebrated for their 
piety, came from the remotest parts to see and salute 
this extraordinary man. They showed him the 
passage in their religious books in which he was 
mentioned, and where it was expressly said that the 
Iman Mansour would come from the Caucasus, that 
he would be a successful warrior and renown:d 
prophet, and through him alone the infidel invaders 
would be exterminated, and finally restore the 
general peace of the Caucasus, and re-establish the 
ancient empire of the Tatars. They also read to 
him the repeated assurance that he was the very 
imam promised to the faithful in the latter days, and 
by whom the true faith was to be preached to the 
whole world. In order to secure the person of so 
redoubtable an enemy as the prophet, the Russians 
sent a powerful army against him, commanded 
by experienced officers; but the mountaineers, in- 
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flamed by the wild bravery and predictions of their 
prophet, fell upon them in the narrow defiles of the 
Caucasus, and cut the greatest part to pieces. Colonel 
Tamara alone escaping with a part of his detachment. 
This unprecedented success excited the minds of the 
fierce hordes of the Caucasus and Tatary still more, 
augmented the power and influence of the prophet, 
and was productive of many disasters to the Russian 
armies.” Though eventually worsted, he caused the 
empire to expend mines of treasure and rivers of 
blood. Besides giving employment to generals, 
troops, and cannon, Catherine deemed it expedient 
to assail the bey with his own weapons, and fulmi¬ 
nated abroad by a ukase some stupid prophecies of 
old Greek patriarchs and ecclesiastics favourable to 
her ambitious designs. 

The old capital of the Crimea was not a safe place 
of residence for Chahyn Gherai. Ills foreign guard 
had once been almost entirely cut to pieces by the 
infuriated people, owing to an outrage. lie esta¬ 
blished himself, therefore, at Kaffa, built a palace, 
and transferred the mint from Bakchi-serai. The 
town was conveniently near the outposts of the 
Russians; and in 1782 a successful revolution com¬ 
pelled him to flee to them, while the rest of the 
country was held by his competitor Selim and the 
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Bey Mansour. The wretched fugitive proceeded to 
Taganrog, threw himself into the arms of Potemkin, 
and invoked the aid of the empire. The representa¬ 
tive of the empress had there established his head¬ 
quarters, as governor-general of the southern pro¬ 
vinces and grand admiral of the* fleet. lie had a 
considerable flotilla ready for the transport of troops. 
Ilis pennon flew at the mast-head of a British-built 
cutter. Ilis private barge was magnificently fitted 
lip in imitation of that used by the Ottoman sultans 
on great occasions. The all-powerful favourite was 
not taken by surprise on receiving information of the 
insurrection. It was exactly the result all along an¬ 
ticipated, desired, and contrived for. It supplied a 
pretext for open and active interference, as another 
instance of disturbance on the frontier, and a case in 
which a rightful sovereign applied for assistance 
against his refractory subjects. Strong military 
forces, ready for the occasion, were forthwith poured 
into the country, to put down a usurpation, and 
restore to the people the blessings of legitimate 
government. General Balmaine, son of the Scotch 
peer of that name, an adherent of the Stuarts, took 
Kaffa by surprise. The Tatars poured out their 
blood like water; but, fighting without order, plan, 
or artillery, they were onlv able to maintain them- 
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selves against the invaders in the difficult highlands; 
and the rocrcant khan, re-entering his territory, 
reached ICarasu-basar apparently in triumph, hut was 
soon convinced how completely he had been be¬ 
guiled. 

These operations had been ordered by Potemkin, 
without being personally conducted by him; for, 
leaving the bask to his generals, and certain of their 
success, he repaired in hot haste to St. Petersburg, 
accomplishing the journey in half the time required 
by an ordinary man. The result of his counsels in 
the imperial cabinet appeared in a manifesto dated 
April 8. 1783, but not made public till the summer, 
in which Catherine “ by the grace of God, empress 
and sole monarch of all the Russias,” declared the 
Crimea annexed to her dominions, and relieved the 
Tatars from being solely dependent upon God. 
Thus within nine years, after assenting to a treaty 
which declared them free for all ages, she signed a 
ukase which forcibly converted them info her own 
victim subjects; and had the audacity in the docu¬ 
ment to accuse the Turks of having infringed the 
treaty of Kainardij !■ A few salient passages may 
be cited from this remarkable manifesto:—“The 
sad experience of every day demonstrates more 
clearly that, if the sovereignty of the Ottoman Porto 
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in the Crimea was a perpetual source of discord 
between our two empires, the independence of the 
Tatars exposes us to subjects of contention no less 
numerous and important; since the long servitude to 
which that people have been accustomed has ren¬ 
dered the greater part of the individuals incapable of 
valuing the advantages of the new situation procured 
for them by that independence, of which we sought 
to give them the enjoyment; and which, laying us 
under the necessity of being always armed, occasions 
not only great expenses, but also exposes our troops 
to inevitable and continual fatigues. The loss in 
men is not to be appreciated: we will not attempt 
to estimate it; that in money, according to the most 
moderate calculations, amounts to upwards of 
12,000',000 of rubles. Animated, therefore, with a 
sincere desire of confirming and maintaining the last 
peace concluded with the Porte, by preventing the 
continual disputes which the affairs of the Crimea 
produced, our duty to ourself, and the preservation 
of the security of our empire, equally demand our 
taking the firm resolution to put an end, once for all, 
to the troubles in the Crimea; and, for this purpose, 
we reunite to our empire the Peninsula of Crimea, 
the Island of Taman, and all the Kuban, as a just 
indemnification for the losses sustained, and the ex- 
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ponses we have been obliged to incur in maintaining 
the peace and welfare of these territories.” As an 
admirably cool expression of transparent hypocrisy 
this document has rarely been equalled. It is as¬ 
serted that Chaliyn Glicrai formally abdicated, and 
transferred his supposed right to the dominion of the 
country to the empress. But no mention of this is 
made in the manifesto. Anticipating an immediate 
rupture with the Porte, the armies of the Bouth were 
reinforced, and every preparation made for vigorous 
war. But, though incensed to the utmost, the divan 
was divided, and the appropriation of territory only 
called forth for the present an indignant remon¬ 
strance. 

Armed with the ukase, Potemkin returned to the 
south and proclaimed the will of his sovereign. At 
Karasu-basar, July 29th, he summoned the clergy 
of the peninsula, the myrzas, as also the towns of 
Bakclu-serai, Akmetchet, Kaffa, Koslov, and other 
places, to take the oath of allegiance to the empress. 
According to our “ Gentleman's Magazine ” of that 
date, they obeyed the summons, ** and with willing 
and gladsome hearts put themselves under the domi¬ 
nion of her sceptre for ever.” But good Mr. Urban 
was sadly imposed upon by his correspondent. The 
Tatars kept up a desultory warfare to prevent the 
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slavery of their country ; and as soon as the Russian 
troops were partly withdrawn, a new league was 
formed to throw off the yoke. Upon Potemkin, who 
had gone to St. Petersburg, receiving information of 
this design, he scut orders to Prince Prozorofsky to 
seize the princii>al persons conoerned, and punish 
them with instant, death. That officer had the noble 
firmness to reply that he was not an assassin. Rut 
Potemkin found a suitable instrument to execute a 
sanguinary deed in his cousin Paul, who caused 
30,000 Tatars, men, women, and children, to be 
slaughtered in cold blood. Nothing contributed 
more to daunt the people in their last struggles than 
the destruction of the Summer Palace of the khans, 
—the existence of the building and of the state being 
indissolubly linked together by popular superstition. 
It was a light fairy-like place, with lofty windows of 
painted glass, commemorated in poetry as having 
descended from paradise. It stood on the banks of 
the Alma, in the neighbourhood of Bakchi-serai. 
“ All that could be imagined of oriental magnifi¬ 
cence,” says Halim Pasha of one of the apartments, 
—the Hall of Roses,—“ was displayed. The walls 
were hung with purple velvet, carpets of the finest 
manufacture covered the floor, and richly embroidered 
silk cushions were the divans by which the room was 
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surrounded. This room was immediately connected 
with a small garden, blooming with roses, evergreens, 
and the choicest fruits of Asia and Europe, where, 
by artificial means, the temperature of autumn ever 
held its sway. In the centre of this miniature Eden, 
a marble fountain of the purest crystal water shed a 
dcliSious coolness; and the soft aromatic perfume 
exhaled from vases diffused a balmy fragrance 
through the air, while the rarest and most beautiful 
birds, either for song or plumage, were to be seen 
grouped on the velvet lawn, or perched on trees 
loaded with the golden fruit.” A celebrated in¬ 
scription in Arabic over the entrance gate of the 
building portentously linked the political fortunes of 
the Tatars with it, intimating that, if ever fired by a 
stranger’s hand, the event would be fatal to the state. 
It has thus been versified: — 

“ From fire protect my domes and walls ; 

When they shall crumble, Tatary falls; 

And know, the destined fatal brand 
Can only blaze in stranger hand. 

The vivid lighting’s awful power 
Can harm nor minaret nor tower; 

In vain the quaking earth may yawn, 

I’m charmed ’gainst Nature’s deadliest storm; 

Fire 1 fire! is mine and Tatary’s doom, 

Fire 1 fire 1 is mine and Tatary’s tomb." 
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One night during the contest, an awful explosion, 
followed by a conflagration, destroyed the Summer 
Palace; and so utterly did the stranger’s hand de¬ 
molish it, that the site is not to be identified without 
a guide. With it hope perished in the minds of the 
people, and the last fragment of empire passed away 
from the descendants of Genghis Khan. 

Upon the annexation of the peninsula, its ancient 
classical name of Taurida was restored, and the 
Kuban received its original appellation of the Cau¬ 
casus. The titles, employments, and estates of Po¬ 
temkin were augmented by his sovereign, the latter 
largely from the spoils of unhappy Polish nobles. 
He received the government of the new province, 
was honoured with the surname of the Taurian, and 
the Taurida Palace at St. Petersburg was expressly 
built for him by the empress. The edifice stands on 
the left bank of the Neva, towards the cast end of 
the city. It is remarkable for the vast proportions 
of the grand hall, nearly 300 feet long and 80 feet 
wide, used as a ball-room and for great entertain¬ 
ments. In the centre hung a superb lustre, having 
sockets for 700 wax tapers. The apartment opens 
into a winter garden, six times larger than that con¬ 
nected with the Hermitage. Here nightingales 
might be seen and heard. Mirrors of immense value 
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concealed tlie stoves, and the lamps represented fruits 
and flowers. In the middle of the garden rose a 
temple with eight marble columns, in which stood a 
bust of Catherine, with the inscription, “ To the 
mother of her country, and my benefactress.” Po¬ 
temkin fitted up his abode partly with furniture pur¬ 
chased of the Duchess of Kingston, a personage 
too notorious to live in England. He bought a 
musical clock of her for 42,000 rubles. But, always 
in want of money, the empress resumed her gift by 
purchase for 460,000 rubles. The Taurida Palace 
has since belonged to the crown, and been commonly 
devoted to the reception of illustrious strangers, or 
used as a home for court favourites. Karamsin, the 
historian, spent his last days in it. 

The importance of the Crimea to the ambitious 
designs of the imperial court on Constantinople could 
not possibly be exaggerated. But, in order to make 
the most of his own services in acquiring the country, 
Potemkin placed before his sovereign highly coloured 
descriptions of its beautiful and romantic scenery, the 
fertility of the plains, the number of the people, the 
devotion of the myrzas', and the prosperity of the 
newly-founded Chcrson; whereas the vast proportion 
of the region is only remarkable for dreary monotony, 
and had been rendered horribly desolate by the 
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ravages of war. Catherine, influenced by such re¬ 
presentations, determined to visit the provinces of 
the south lately added to her empire, and b# crowned 
Queen of Taurida in the old capital of the khans. It 
was flattering to her pride and vanity to be able to 
approach so near to Constantinople, and show the 
sultan that she could have a bath if she chose in the 
Black Sea. But the project was suggested by an 
enemy to Potemkin; and the first mention of it 
startled him. He was not, however, the man to be 
baffled by a difficulty, and embarrassment was soon 
over. Fertile in resources, he became one of the 
most ardent promoters of the journey, loudly pro¬ 
claimed its importance, treated it as his own scheme, 
and adopted a [dan which converted into a triumph 
for himself what was designed for his damage. But 
it was necessary to make a mortifying disclosure and 
request in order to succeed. Confessing that the 
last 3,000,000 of rubles drawn from the imperial 
treasury for improvements in the conquered pro¬ 
vinces had been converted to his own private use, 
but protesting that he all along intended to refund 
the money, he asked permission to draw 3,000,000 
more, and the whole should be repaid. Such was 
the extraordinary ascendancy of the minister, that 
his nefariousness was overlooked, and the request 
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grunted. In possession of the means, Potemkin 
hurried troops southward from the heart of the em¬ 
pire, and set thousands of agents to work to realise 
his object; and, by the time that Catherine was 
ready to travel, he was prepared to attend her 
through lands flowing with milk and* honey. If ever 
genius and roguery combined in the character of 
man, they did in Gregory Potemkin. 

Catherine originally designed to go to the Crimea, 
accompanied by the metropolitan, six other arch¬ 
bishops, a great body of the clergy, and a numerous 
court, in order to have her coronation celebrated 
with a solemnity and splendour which might overawe 
all the nations around the Black Sea, and answer to 
the extent of her ambition in that quarter. It was 
also designed that her two grandsons should be of 
the party, Alexander, afterwards emperor, and Con¬ 
stantine, of unhappy notoriety in Poland. They 
were boys at the time, respectively ten and eight 
years of age. Nicholas was not then born. The 
empress looked forward to the time when the elder 
brother would be reigning over a Russian empire 
at St. Petersburg, and the younger over a 
Greek empire at Constantinople. The latter was 
carefully prepared by education for his anticipated 
position. Constantine, while an infant, was put into 
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the hands of a Greek nurse, expressly procured from 
the Isle of Naxos. He was dressed in the Greek 
fashion, and placed in companionship with Greek 
children, in order to be able to speak the language 
with facility. The boys were left behind owing to 
illness; and the real danger of the expedition, owing 
to the disturbed condition of the population in the 
south, especially the Tatars, led to an abridgment of 
the whole scheme. 

In the depth of winter, January the 18th, 1787, 
Catherine left St. Petersburg, with her suite, con¬ 
sisting of members of the court, official attendants, 
and the English, French, and Austrian ambassadors, 
Mr. Allen Fitzherbcrt, afterwards Lord St. Helens, 
Couijt Scgur, and Count CobentzeL Previous to 
their departure, the ambassadors had each of them a 
present of a pelisse, a fur cap, and a muff. They 
alternately travelled in the sledge of the empress, 
where was Momonoff, her ninth officially recognised 
paramour, and the first maid of honour. Great fires 
w’ere lighted along the road at the distance of every 
thirty fathoms. About forty miles were travelled each 
day. The repasts were generally taken at the post 
stations, fitted up for the occasion. They also 
served for night-quarters, along with the houses of 
the nobility; and when no suitable dwelling occurred 
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within convenient distance, small miniature palaces 
had been erected for the purpose. After some stay 
at Smolcnsko, the party went on to Kiev, where the 
spring was waited for to break up the ice of the 
Dnieper, and allow of the further prosecution of the 
journey by water. Potemkin here joined the 
empress, having gone on before, to see that his pan¬ 
tomime was in course of due preparation. Marshal 
Romanzow, and the Prince de Ligne were also in 
attendance. 

A general cannonade announced the liberation of 
the river from its wintry bonds. Catherine em¬ 
barked early in May. Fifty galleys, gilded and 
decorated, fitted with silks and sofas, were moored 
upon the stream. Each of the principal barges had 
a band of twelve musicians. The descent of the 
mighty Borysthcnes commenced on a beautiful day. 
The sky was bright, the air calm, and the shores 
verdant; and as the fleet sailed along, the spectacles 
prepared by the prolific genius of Potemkin were 
visible on either hand, though not in their true 
character. At greater or less distant intervals, 
pretty insulated dwellings were seen, so disposed 
with respect to the soil as to form picturesque points 
of view. Well-built villages appeared, the extent 
of which would lead the beholder to expect a 
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numerous population, while their exterior aspect 
seemed to bespeak the comfort of the inhabitants. 
There were groups of men, women, and children, 
flocks of sheep and droves of cattle, shepherds and 
herdsmen. The houses were slender fronts hastily 
run up —the villages collections of them. Peasantry, 
flocks, and herds, had been brought from various 
parts of the empire; and were successively removed 
from one spot to another, often under cover of the 
night, so that a few thousands sufficed to produce the 
spectacle of a country teeming with people. “ The 
empress,” says the Prince dc Ligne, “ who cannot 
run on foot as we do, was made to believe that towns 
for the building of which she has assigned the neces¬ 
sary money, are finished, while they often are towns 
without streets, streets without houses, and houses 
without roof, doors, and windows.” Several of these 
mock towns, at which the imperial traveller was 
expected to touch, presented wharfs laden with 
goods, apparently sacks of corn, storehouses crammed 
with merchandise, and shops full of manufactured 
articles. The raw produce of the empire had been 
hastily collected for the purpose of show; fabrics 
had been sent for from Vienna, Warsaw, and other 
places; but many of the ticketed hales and bags 
contained nothing but straw, shavings, or earth. 
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There was much doubtless that was real connected 
with the artificial, for the merchants of St. Peters¬ 
burg, Riga, Moscow, Kasan, Astraehan, Poland and 
Germany, would naturally carry their wares to a 
district about to be traversed by a numerous and 
opulent court, to which an immense crowd of 
strangers would be attracted. 

Upon the fleet casting anchor against Kaniev, the 
puppet Polish king, Stanislaus Augustus, came on 
board, under his old name of Count Poniatowski. 
The sovereigns had not seen each other for three 
and twenty years, when the king was a noble, and 
the empress a grand-duchess, the two parties main¬ 
taining a scandalous connection. lie had waited 
three months, and expended three millions of livres, 
which were repaid him, to see his old acquaint¬ 
ance three hours, and beg an augmentation of re¬ 
venue. After a narrow escape from perishing in the 
Dnieper during a violent storm, Catherine landed 
at Kremcntshuk, where she occupied a superbly 
ornamented palace just built, close to which a 
garden had been planted with exotic trees. On 
reaching Kaidak, the ancient capital of the Zapo- 
rogians, she received the stolid Austrian emperor, 
Joseph II., travelling as Count Falkenstein, and 
continued her route with him by land to Cherson, 
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the rapids rendering further navigation impracticable. 
The town appeared already opulent and populous, 
though but nine years old. Warehouses, shops, and 
merchandise, ships in the port, an admiralty and 
dockyard, announced the dawn of commerce and a 
navy. Though really a thriving place, the prosperity 
exhibited was chiefly adventitious. The wand of the 
enchanter had been busy, running up houses, and 
transporting goods from distant markets, at the 
expense of the slate, while the crowds of people 
were not inhabitants, but foreigners from various 
parts of Europe, attracted by curiosity or interest 
to the spot. There was Leroux, a Frenchman, 
supposed to be a secret emissary of Calonne, with 
Dilloij and Lameth; Miranda, a Spanish refugee; 
the English Lady Craven; Madame de Witt, a 
Greek, and a miscellaneous assemblage of Poles and 
Germans. While going through the town, Cathe¬ 
rine’s attention was called to an inscription upon a 
gate, on the side towards the east,— 

* The Road to Byzantium.” 

Potemkin thus reminded her of the ultimate object 
of their mutual ambition. The Porte, though in¬ 
formed previously of this visit to the south, stated 
to have simply a pacific purpose, readily divined its 
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real import, and treated it as a menace. Four ships 
of the line were therefore sent to the mouth of the 
Dnieper. “Do you'see?” said Catherine with 
scorn to her courtiers on observing them, “one 
would suppose that the Turks had no recollection of 
Tchesme.” 

Continuing the journey, Catherine and the 
German emperor entered the Crimea at Perekop, 
and proceeded to Bakchi-serai, where she occupied 
the palace of the khans. Martial music and the 
discharge of artillery greeted her arrival. Banners 
waved in the air, inscribed with “ Catherine was born, 
and Itussia was formed,” “ Catherine commanded, 
and the Taurida arose.” On tlm first night of her 
abode in the capital, Potemkin entertained her with 
the spectacle of a mountain artificially illuminated, 
which suddenly appeared in a blaze. Deputations 
of myrzas, beys, imans, and aghas, hailed their new 
sovereign, bowed humbly before her, took the oath 
of allegiance, and presented the offering of bread, 
salt, and sugar, as to their ancient khans. On one 
occasion, a troop of Tatars formed an escort around 
the royal carriages, and raised their national war 
cry, “Ya Illah! Ya Allah!” while natives were 
presented habited in rich pelisses and silk caftans, as 
if peace and prosperity abounded. But these were 
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only skilfully contrived evidences of content and 
loyalty, provided by the prince of jugglers to conceal 
the real condition of the country. The devoted 
myrzas, beys, imans, aghas, and soldiers, were 
Gypsies, Jews, Armenians, and Cossacks, arrayed 
for the occasion in the costume of Tatar grandees, 
officials, and troops. Without being aware of the 
extent of the imposition, or caring to know it, in 
order to save appearances with her imperial guest, 
the empress must have been sensible that the public 
exhibitions around her were delusive, for her stay 
was short, and not without danger to herself. The 
Tatars menaced her life in the towns, while strong 
battalions surrounded her as a guard wherever she 
went, and Selim Gherai made many a furious foray 
from his mountain strongholds. She passed one 
night at Stara Crim, and visited Aktiar, or, according 
to its new name, Sebastopol, given to it in the pre¬ 
ceding year. If not now destroyed by the bombard-' 
ment of the Anglo-French, a pleasant little house 
exists at the end of Catherine Street, near the 
harbour, where she resided during a brief sojourn at 
the spot, and which she hastily quitted in con¬ 
sequence of a conspiracy being discovered. The 
German emperor attended the empress on her return 
as^far as Moscow. She reached St. Petersburg in 
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July, after an absence of seven months, having 
expended seven millions of rubles upon the senseless 
journey. 

Besides admission to the waters of the Black Sea, 
and the command of the northern coast, Russia now 
aspired to keep the gate of the basin, by the pos¬ 
session of Constantinople. The potentates, during 
their fantastic tour, confirmed a compact previously 
made between them, to combine their forces in an 
attack upon the Turks, drive them out of Europe, 
and partition their dominions. The emperor was to 
have the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
with some other territory, for his portion of the 
spoil; and the empress to take the rest—the share 
of the lioness. The supineness of the Western 
nations, while Poland was dismembered, seems to 
have encouraged the imperial confederates to plot 
this destruction of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
apportioning of its possessions. But France was 
expressly conciliated, and tempted to concur in the 
spoliation, by the offer of Egypt, though the bait 
was not accepted. There is not the slightest doubt 
respecting the existence of this gigantic scheme of 
plunder, or as to its having been finally decided upon 
during the visit to the Crimea, though the details 
may not be known with exactness. Greeks appeared 
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at St. Petersburg to pay homage to Constantine as 
their future emperor. Potemkin passionately longed 
for war, and determined to force a quarrel, having 
completed the arrangement between the two powers. 
He calculated upon a triumphant march to the 
Bosphorus, and perhaps upon reigning there himself, 
as the viceroy of his sovereign, during the minority 
of her grandson. In the course of the year 1787, 
he took a fancy to have Plutarch read to him, to 
which he listened with great attention. Upon 
coming to the life of Agesilaus, and the account of 
his conquests, he interrupted the reader; and after 
remaining thoughtful some moments, he asked him, 
“ Think you that I could go, at some future period, 
to Constantinople?” “If the sovereign please,’ 
was the reply, “ there is no impossibility to prevent 
your going.” “ That is enough,” responded the 
prince, “ and if any one should come to-day, and tell 
me that I could not go thither, I would shoot myself 
through the head.” 

Prepared, in conjunction with Austria, to attack 
the debilitated and tottering empire of the sultan, 
the Russian ambassador at the Porte received 
instructions to provoke hostilities. But warned by 
the insulting and menacing journey to the south, of 
the real intentions of their enemies, and sensible 
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of the impossibility of preserving peace; the Turks 
anticipated their wish for war, by declaring it, the 
month after the return of Catherine to her capital, 
assigning the infractions of the treaty of Kainardji 
as the ground. The step ought to have been taken 
before, or not at all, as the long interval of indecision 
had enabled the northern powers to mature their 
plans, and marshal their forces. In the manifesto 
issued upon this occasion, a passage occurs which 
subsequent events have justified ,—“ If the Russians 
remain masters of the Crimea, the Porte cannot 
hope to continue in securi^ for the future, and they 
will always have some had designs to fear.” This 
might have been written with the grim forts and 
vast magazines of Sebastopol in view. The Tatars 
of the peninsula rose on behalf of their ancient liege- 
lord ; and the Bey Mansour summoned the moun¬ 
taineers of the Caucasus to assail the Russian out¬ 
posts. Catherine, on her part, besides armies and 
artillery, had recourse to spiritual weapons against 
the Ottomans and the warrior prophet. She caused 
him to be proclaimed a false prophet, - rebel, and 
heretic alike to the faith of Christ and Mohammed; 
and in support of her designs, some prophecies of the 
patriarchs Nicon and Jeremiah were published, pre¬ 
dicting the approaching ruin of Constantinople, the 
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overthrow of Islam, and the success of the Greek 
religion. They were translated, and industriously 
circulated by her agents through Turkey, Persia, 
the Caucasus and the Crimea. “ These wonderful 
prophecies,” said the ukase, “ are about to be ful¬ 
filled in our day, under the protection of that just 
God, -who hath so long and so wonderfully supported 
the arms of Muscovy.” In the days of Peter the 
Great, a bishop of Jerusalem brought a prophecy to 
his aid, said to have been found in the tomb of 
Constantine, which announced the deliverance of 
Constantinople from the—Turks, and its return to 
the Greeks. It was circulated among the latter to 
induce them to revolt. Russia has never failed to 
parade, before the world her wars of ambition as acts 
of dutiful obedience to the intimations of Provi¬ 
dence, and clothe aggressive manifestoes with a 

pious verbiage. 

* 

It was the boast of Potemkin that he would batter 
down the Ottoman Empire in two campaigns; but 
he miscalculated. Signal triumphs were achieved 
by the armies of the coalition; and never was hero 
of antiquity more a popular idol than the conqueror 
of Otchakow on his periodic returns to the capital 
from the scene of war. Elated by the successes of 
her troops, the empress ironically observed- to 
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Whitworth, the British ambassador, aware of the 
hostile disposition of his court, “ Sir, since the king, 
your master, intends to drive me out of St. Peters¬ 
burg, I hope he will permit me to retire to Constan¬ 
tinople.” All Europe rang with the magnificence 
of the governor of Taurida in his Tauridan palace, 
on the occasion of an entertainment given by the 
subject to his sovereign. A dark presentiment over¬ 
shadowed his mind, which proved to be correct, that 
he was about to leave the theatre of his grandeur for 
ever; and he determined to do it with a festival of 
unequalled cost and splendour. The preparations 
extended over a month. Artists of all kinds were 
employed; shops and warehouses were emptied to 
supply the paraphernalia; hundreds of persons were 
daily assembled to rehearse their respective parts; 
and each rehearsal was itself an imposing spectacle. 
The imperial family, the court, the foreign ambas¬ 
sadors, the nobility, and most parties of condition in 
the city were invited to the final execution, while 
for the populace without, high piles of clothes were 
provided, with lofty pyramids of eatables,, and a 
competent stock of liquors, to be scrambled for upon 
the arrival of the empress. Potemkin handed her 
from the coach. He wore a scarlet coat, over which 
hung a cloak of gold lace, covered with gems and 
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jewels. His hat was so loaded with diamonds that 
he was obliged to have it carried by one of his aides- 
de-camp. Upon the entrance of Catherine, the 
whole palace rang with music. Alexander and 
Constantine, the two grand-dukes, with forty-six of 
the young nobility, uniformly dressed, commenced a 
ballet. Seated upon a throne, grand processions 
paraded before the czarina, consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the various nations under her sceptre, 
arrayed in characteristic costume. There were 
Cossacks, Clieremisses, Voguls, Permians, Tatars, 
Bashkirs, Caknucks, aijd Caucasians. Upon this 
occasion, 140,000 lamps and 20,000 wax-tapers 
were lighted. At supper, the service at the em¬ 
press’s table was of pure gold. She stayed till 
midnight, and retired to the sound of a hymn in 
her praise, like a goddess. Potemkin, with nothing 
further in the way of honour to expect, exhausted 
by dissipation, and haunted by a presentiment, had 
no resource during his stay in the capital but to 
play with his diamonds like a child with peas, or to 
wander in moody abstraction about his palace, biting 
his finger-nails. 

Though successful in the field, the conquests of 
the imperial armies were nearly as fatal to the victors 
as the vanquished. Upon the accession of a new 
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sovereign at Vienna, the policy of that court 
changed; and disturbances in the empire compelled 
the conclusion of a separate peace upon tlj£ basis of 
the status quo ante helium. Russia continued the 
war alone, but found the burden of it too onerous. 
Men began to grow scarce. The wilds of Siberia 
had to be ransacked for exiles to recruit the forees. 
The expenditure was enormous, and the exche¬ 
quer empty, while credit was so low, that foreign 
capitalists required the guarantee of a private 
banker, or that of the next heir to the throne, 
before advancing to the imperial treasury. Great 
Britain menaced, and Poland was insecure. In 
these circumstances, while keeping up an attitude of 
haughty independence, Catherine inwardly sighed 
for peace; and concluded with the Porte the treaty 
of Jassy in 1792, closing a war in which Austria 
lost 130,000 men, Russia 200,000, and Turkey 
330,000. Never was a scheme of ambition more 
completely frustrated than that which the royal 
travellers to the Crimea arranged in their gossip on 
the journey. Instead of gaining Bulgaria, Iioumelia, 
Thessaly, Albania, the Peloponnesus, and the isles 
of Greece, the empress obtained Otchakow, a town 
of ruined desolate houses, soaked with blood, and 
the dreary steppes between the Bog and the 
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Dniester. In vain had Constantine been Graceised, 
and received the homage of deputies from the 
Archipelago. His lot was peculiar. Destined to 
sit upon a throne at Constantinople, to be obtained 
by violence, he did not ascend the one at St. Peters¬ 
burg to which he was legitimately entitled. When 
it fell vacant by the decease of Alexander, his 
younger brother Nicholas superseded him. The 
part of Catherine and her grandson Constantine in 
the last century, has been acted over again by 
Nicholas, and his son of the same name, in the 
present—that of harassing the “ sick man,” a next 
door neighbour, in order to kill him, and occupy his 
dwelling. So far the result of the last aggressive 
attempt has been more eminently retributive than 
the first, Russia aiming to keep the gate of the 
Black Sea, has now lost the basin, and can with 
difficulty catch a glimpse of its waters. 

The duped khan of the Crimea suffered griev¬ 
ously for his foolish confidence in the friendship of 
Russia, and submission to her councils. Chahyn 
Gherai was not in the peninsula when it was visited 
by the empress. He was treated with courtesy for 
a time upon being divested of power, promised a 
palace at St Petersburg, a court, and a pension of 
eight hundred thousand rubles. But he was after- 
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wards removed to Kaluga on the river Oka, a 
thousand versts from the capital, and at that time a 
wretched village. Ilis pension soon began to be 
ill-paid. It then stopped altogether; and the charge 
was brought against Potemkin that he had turned it 
to his own profit. The unfortunate prince, being in 
extreme distress, insisted upon going in person to 
lay his case before the empress, and demand the 
fulfilment of the promises made to him. Upon 
being told that it could not be permitted, the 
wretched man exclaimed in his despair, “ Let me bo 
delivered a victim to the Turks.. They will not at 
least refuse me the privilege of choosing the manner 
of my death, since my enemies have resolved on my 
destruction.” With unparalleled barbarity he was 
taken at his word. Being removed to the Turkish 
frontier, he was captured by the authorities, trans¬ 
ported to Rhodes, where the exasperated populace 
put him to death, as tire cause of the Russian 
seizure of the Crimea. His rival, Selim Gherai, 
finding further opposition to the invaders of his 
country useless, agreed to retire, and obtained a 
safe-conduct for his adherents to Circassia. He died 
there, in the shadow of the Caucasus, leaving a 
numerous issue. Collateral branches of the family 
distinguished themselves in the Turkish armies 
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during the war. Maksoud Gherai was the governor 
of Ismail at the time of its dreadful capture by 
Suwarrow; and Kaplan Gherai performed prodigies 
of valour in the battle with the' Austrians at 
Schursch. 

A young prince, Krim Gherai, a lineal descendant 
of the khans, born in the Caucasus, renounced the 
Koran for the Christian faith, through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Scotch missionaries at Karass. 
Under the care of Ur. Paterson, he visited England, 
studied at Homerton Academy, and afterwards in the 
University of Edinburgh. He married a Scotch 
lady, and, about the year 1817, returned to the 
Crimea, settled at Simferopol, where the prince and 
his wife had the recognised style of sultan and 
sultana. “ Being now,” says Ur. Lyall, who visited 
him, “a Russian subject, and having necessarily 
relinquished the property in the Caucasus to which 
lie was heir, the Emperor Alexander bestowed upon 
him a pension of six thousand rubles, which, with 
the addition of the small income of the sultana, 
enables him to live comfortably.” At Simferopol his 
home was arranged in the English style. Almost 
every portable article in it was of British manu¬ 
facture ; and British customs and manners alone 
prevailed. One of his daughters married a German 
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Protestant. Strange destiny! for one of the last 
descendants of the Genghis Khanidcs, who were 
once the dread of all Christendom, and frightened 
western ecclesiastics into holding a general council, 
to have become Christian, and Protestant also, in 
the heart of the only beatific Itusso-Greek Church. 

The fate of the Bey Mansour is not known with 
certainty. According to the Russian accounts, a 
prisoner answering to descriptions of the formidable 
chieftain came into their hands at the capture of 
Anapa in 1791, who was sent to end his days either 
in the convent of Solovetz, in the White Sea, or the 
fortress of Schlusselburg at the outlet of the Ladoga. 
Other relations identify him with a venerable recluse 
Avho lived in a lonely glen of the Caucasus, with a 
strange assortment of articles in his dwelling,—maps 
and weapons, books in foreign languages, and ma¬ 
thematical instruments. A wild legend is current 
among some of the highland tribes that, because he 
was not a true Mussulman, the warrior-prophet has 
been condemned to one hundred years’ imprisonment 
in the bowels of a mountain as a kind of penance, at 
the expiration of which term he will reappear, and 
wave his conquering sword, to the terror of the Musco¬ 
vites. The only point positively known is, that he 
suddenly vanished from public notice, left behind him 
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the memory of brave deeds and an unconquerable 
spirit, and that, next to that of Mohammed himself, 
Ms name is venerated in the defiles and valleys of 
Circassia. 

No change was ever more striking, or could well 
be more melancholy, than that which took place with 
reference to Potemkin a few months after his repe¬ 
tition of Belshazzar's feast. For sixteen years he 
had been almost omnipotent in the empire, ruling 
the empress, delighting to make the magnates feel 
his power, and putting no restraint upon his pas¬ 
sions, however costly or difficult the gratification. 
Generals trembled at his frown, and major-generals 
were happy to be his valets. In the city and the 
camp, his palace or tent, was a court;, a harem, a 
den for swindlers, and a temple for bacchanals. In 
winter, he had cherries at Ms table from a greenhouse 
at the rate of a ruble each. From Cherson, officers 
were despatched to Riga, a thousand miles, to wait 
the arrival of the spring ships to bring him oranges, 
or to Moscow to fetch sterlet soup. Yet he was a 
man of grand conceptions and great sagacity, but 
utterly failing in details from negligence; for, with 
abundance of champagne in 1ns camp, he was often 
without a drop of water, and, with piles of petit 
patties, he had not a morsel of bread. Worn out. 
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though not more than fifty-two years of age, he at¬ 
tended the congress of' Jassy, but did not witness 
the conclusion of the treaty.. One morning, in the 
autumn of 1791, a carriage left the town, conveying 
the governor-general of the Crimea and Southern 
Russia, on his way to Nicolaief, to recruit himself. 
It was long before dawn. The air was keen, and the 
wind moaned and sobbed as it swept over the steppe. 
Scarcely had a few versts been accomplished, when 
the carriage stopped, and its inmate was lifted out. 
Attendants laid him on the grass at the foot of a 
tree, and, without a covering for liis head, he ex¬ 
pired. The body was temporarily placed in a church 
at Cherson. Catherine is said to have designed 
splendid funeral honours, but her sudden death pre¬ 
vented them. Paul, who succeeded, ordered the 
corpse to be thrown into the first hole that was met 
with, and it was buried, without ceremony, in the 
ditch of the fortress. No person can now point to 
the spot and say, Here lies Potemkin. 

The ambitious sovereign expired in the sixth 
autumn after the decease of the imperious minister. 
On the morning of November the 6th, 1796, she 
rose in usual health, chatted gaily over her coffee, 
and retired to her cabinet. In half an hour after¬ 
wards she was found stretched senseless upon the 


T 
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floor, struck down by apoplexy. The obsequies of 
Catherine are unique in the history of funerals. 
The new monarch, Paul, ordered the remains of his 
murdered father to be exhumed from an obscure 
grave in the monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky, 
and placed by those of his mother in the winter 
palace. The two bodies, after a separation of more 
than thirty years, were then conveyed together to 
the imperial vaults of the Peter and Paid Church ; 
while Orloff and Baratins fcy, the main instruments 
of the one in the assassination of the other, were 
compelled to walk in the procession behind them. 

Most of the buildings erected to accommodate the 
empress on her way to the Crimea, or to commemo¬ 
rate the visit, upon which immense sums were ex¬ 
pended, have gone to decay. In less than fifteen 
years afterwards. Dr. Clarke found the villa at 
Stara Grim crammed with heaps of liquorice root, 
collected for the use of the military hospitals from 
the neighbouring mountains. Ekaterinoslav, a town 
on the Dnieper, to which she gave her name, and 
founded in the presence of Joseph II., lias not 
prospered. Though planned upon a gigantic scale, 
as if intended to be the abode of a million of souls, 
it has only gathered a population of a few thousands 
in the space of nearly threescore years and ten. 
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The palace provided at this spot for the imperial 
tourist was a splendid edifice, standing on a slope by 
the river, surrounded by an extensive park. The 
trees have grown up to be magnificent timber; the 
stream flows on with undiminished majesty and 
might; but the royal dwelling, spoiled by (lie pea¬ 
santry for materials to erect or repair their cabins, is 
a heap of shapeless fragments — a ruin without the 
interest of history or the dignity of age. 

Permanent shiftings of population in the southern 
part of her dominions marked the reign of Catherine. 
They were both voluntary and enforced, and involved 
enormous hardships. A horde of Kalmucks in the 
steppe between the I)on and the Volga had long 
borne with patience the exactions of official in¬ 
spectors, who spoiled them of their cattle for their 
own private benefit, and tyrannically interfered with 
their national customs. Upon remonstrating, cor¬ 
poral punishment was offered to a chief, a venerable 
old man, respected by the whole people. This was 
an indignity not to be endured. Priests and elders 
proclaimed a fast, held a council, and proceeded from 
one encampment to another, passing from teiit to 
tent. One determination inspired every breast. 
Suddenly they all vanished, old and young, strong 
and weak, tents and goods, flocks and herds. Not a 
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dog was left behind, and the country they had occu¬ 
pied was rendered a complete desert. So well kept 
was the secret of their flight, that it was not known 
to the Russians till two days after their departure, 
when regiments of soldiers were sent off in pursuit, 
to return without their prey. The fugitives made 
for the land of their fathers within the Chinese 
frontier, which had been left about a century before, 
—a weary journey of 2000 miles. They had to 
cross rivers, marshes, and sandy deserts; to fight 
their way through the nations that opposed their 
passage; and they perished largely on the route, from 
slaughter, want, and fatigue. The cabinet of St. 
Petersburg sent a memorial to Pekin demanding the 
restitution of the runaways; but Ivicn Long replied, 
“ I am neither so unjust a prince as to deliver my 
subjects to be despoiled by foreigners, nor so cruel a 
father as to banish my children, who have returned 
into the bosom of their family. I was not informed 
of their projected emigration till the moment of their 
arrival, and I then hastened to restore to the house¬ 
less wanderers the lands which had belonged to their 
ancestors from the remotest antiquity.” By this 
migration, one of the most extraordinary on record, 
which took place in 1770, Russia lost 60,000 hearths 
or tents, the lowest computation, which, according to 
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the ordinary average of numbers in a family, repre¬ 
sented 300,000 souls. 

Tlie loss was sensibly felt. Soon afterwards, a 
population was needed for the vast solitudes acquired 
by conquest in the south, on both sides of the 
Dnieper, and from thence to the Don, in order to 
develope their resources, turn them to account, and 
provide a Russian commerce for the Black Sea. 
Immense sums were expended by the government in 
founding towns for which inhabitants were required. 
To supply this want, the barbarously despotic act 
was perpetrated of forcing the greater part of the 
Christian population of the Crimea to quit their 
ancient homes, — a measure executed in 1778. This 
was prior to the annexation of the peninsula, and 
when that event might never occur. It transpired 
in consequence of the last khan’s subserviency to the 
views of Russia. But there was strong opposition 
from his ministers, as the parties concerned — 
Greeks, Armenians, and Catholics—included the 
chief commercialists, and many persons of property, 
who paid a considerable revenue to the state. It 
was on this occasion that Suwarrow, who had orders 
to effect the expatriation, used his cannon to compel 
the refractory ministers to consent. The commander 
is stated to have obtained the sanction of the metro- 
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politan of the Greeks and the chief of the Arme¬ 
nians ; but nothing is said about his consulting the 
feelings of the people, lie supplied the poorer class 
with a ducat each, provided some post-horses, with 
other conveniences for travelling, and in the space of 
a month their old dwellings were desolate, and they 
were in the dreary steppes of New Russia. Misery 
and death was largely the lot of the exiles. “ I 
beheld,” says Eton, a contemporary writer, “ the ex¬ 
pulsion of 75,000 Greek Christians from the Crimea 
by the Russians, nearly the whole of whom, exhausted 
by fatigue, worn out by hunger and privation, 
perished on the barren steppe formerly inhabited by 
the Nogai Tatars.” The survivors founded the ex¬ 
isting Greek colony of Marioupol, on the northern 
shores of the Sea of Azof, now including eighty 
villages, and the Armenian colony of Nakhitchevane, 
a flourishing town on the banks of the Don, in the 
heart of the country of the Cossacks. These colo¬ 
nists enjoy several privileges. They have their own 
magistrates and subordinate judges, elected by them¬ 
selves, are exempt from military service, and are 
liable to fewer taxes than the rest of the people. 

Upon the peninsula becoming a province of the 
empire, it suffered a further reduction in its popula¬ 
tion from the sword, in the contests that followed. 
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and from voluntary desertion. In the imperial ma¬ 
nifesto, the Tatars were promised perfect equality 
with the ancient, subjects of the empress ; assured of 
defence with reference to their persons, estates, 
temples, and religion; and, further to conciliate them, 
the Koran was printed at St. Petersburg, and some 
of the mosques received endowments. But those 
who preferred to place themselves under the govern¬ 
ment of the Ottomans were allowed to depart to their 
dominions. Numbers embraced the alternative of 
breaking the ties of home and country, rather than 
live under the sceptre of an alien in race and religion, 
whose promises were accompanied with no security 
for the performance of them, and were grossly vio¬ 
lated, as the event proved. The total number who 
expatriated themselves is unknown; but the evictions 
went on through ten years, and in 1784 alone not 
less than 80,000 Tatars abandoned the land of their 
fathers. Some joined their brethren on the steppes 
of Bessarabia, others went over to Asia Minor, and 
others withdrew to the Caucasus. 

To replenish with inhabitants the naturally waste 
places in the south, and fill up the gaps made by ex¬ 
patriation and the sword, Catherine published a 
manifesto inviting foreigners to settle in those dis¬ 
tricts.. It stated, “ The protection which we habi- 
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tually grant to strangers who come either to carry on 
their commerce, or to exert their industry in our 
empire, is well known. Every one may enjoy in our 
dominions the free exercise of the religion of his 
fathers, a perfect security, and the protection of the 
laws and government. All the necessaries and ac¬ 
commodations of life, as well as the means of acqui¬ 
ring riches, there offer themselves, both from the 
fertility of the soil and the objects adapted to com¬ 
merce. The territory of Caucasus, in submission to 
our sceptre, affords all these resources in greater 
abi idance than the other provinces of our empire. 
Foreigners who are willing to settle there, whether 
in the towns or in the country, will be sure to find a 
peaceful asylum, with many advantages. They shall 
be, for six years, exempt from all duties to the 
crown. If, at the expiration of that term, they shall 
signify their intention to leave our dominions, they 
shall be at full liberty to go, on paying only the 
value of the imposts of three years.” Though few 
foreigners were tempted by this missive to the wild 
Caucasus, yet many migrated to the southerly dis¬ 
tricts of the empire, and established themselves in the 
Crimea. The immigrants, chiefly Germans, subse¬ 
quently received grants of land, with advances of 
oxen, horses, implements, and a small sum of money. 
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the amount of which became a debt due to the state, 
in order to practise, and thereby teach, skilled hus¬ 
bandry and handicrafts. They now form whole 
villages, intermarry among themselves, and still 
retain their language, dress, and manners, adhering 
either to the Protestant or the Roman Catholic 
communions. Such are H eusatz, Rosenthal, and 
Fricdenthal, between Simferopol and Karasu-basar. 
The names recall the memory of the Rhine, as do the 
abits of the people and the aspect of their locations. 
Hut, though tolerated in the free exercise of their 
own religious forms, no expansion of religious opinion 
is practicable. Prosclytisin in Russia, whether from 
Mohammedanism or Lamaisin, is not allowed, unless 
it b.; in favour of the Russo-Grcck Church. 

The singular confederation of the Zaporogians on 
th ■ Dnieper was finally broken up in the days of 
thcrine. After using them in her wars, and 
having her name inscribed in letters of gold in 
f >r public registers, her policy changed; and 
t i ii suppression was determined, on the ground of 
leading a debauched and licentious life—a remark¬ 
able charge to issue from such a source. Attacked 
and overpowered in their retreat by considerable 
forces, a number dispersed in various directions, some 
to lead a brigand life in the steppes, while the rest 
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surrendered at discretion. The final arrangement 
with reference to these wild men was planned by 
Potemkin, but not executed till after his death. By 
virtue of the ukase of June 30. 1792, they had the 
peninsula of Taman, and the country between the 
lvuban and the Sea of Azof, made over to them, and 
were removed to it, receiving the name of Tcherno- 
roorski, or Cossacks of the Black Sea. They were 
attached to the army of the Caucasus, and designed 
to be a barrier against the independent highlanders. 
The land of the Tchernomorski, with the Nogai 
steppe, north of the Sea of Azof, and the Crimea, 
now constitute the province of Taurida, sometimes 
called the government of Simferopol. .These dis¬ 
tricts were at first included in the province of 
Ekaterinoslav on the Dnieper, but were raised into 
a distinct government by the Emperor Alexander 
in 1802. One of the early governors. General 
Miehelson, was an Englishman. To no man was 
Catherine more indebted than to this veteran officer, 
for when her throne was tottering, and universal 
anarchy threatened the empire, owing to the 
remarkable rebellion of Pugatchof, he was his most 
talented, indefatigable, and successful antagonist. 

The work of spoliation with reference to lands 
and buildings marked the first exercise of liussian 
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authority in the Crimea. Grants of lands from the 
crown were obtained by nobles and officials without 
attention to the rights of the natives ; and in many 
cases, the new proprietors vastly extended their 
allotments by gradual encroachment, regardless of 
the terms of the grant. In the valley of Baidar, 
700 acres were assigned to a magnate, who suc¬ 
ceeded in enlarging his boundaries till they embraced 
20,000 acres; and also laid claim to the labour of 
the peasants in his neighbourhood. The mosques 
were stripped of their lead to make bullets; and the 
buildings themselves, with the fine monumental 
remains of the Genoese, were ruthlessly ravaged for 
liiatci'ials to run up barracks, storehouses, and 
government erections. “ When I caused,” says 
Pallas, an awed eye-witness of these proceedings, 
referring to Kaflfu, “ the prospect of this town to be 
drawn, there were two minarets, sixteen fathoms 
high, and furnished with serpentine staircases leading 
to the top, though both structures have since been 
demolished.” “ Had he ventured two syllables 
further,” observes Dr. Clarke, “ and merely added 
the word ‘ Alas! ’ his grey hairs would not have saved 
him from the air of Siberia.” 
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CHAP. IX. 

SEBASTOPOL AND THE COAST. 

• 

FIRST MAP OF THE CRIMEA.-EARLY NOTICES OF THE 

PORTS.—SUWARKOW AT AKTIAR.—CnERSON, N1COLA11CF, 
AND SEBASTOPOL.—RUSSIAN WAR-FLEET.—HARBOUR OF 
SEBASTOPOL.—TIIE FORTIFICATIONS.—DOCKYARD AND 
CANAL. — THE ENGLISH ENGINEER. — THE TOWN. — 
ENGLISH BURYING GROUND. — BALAKLAVA. — GREEK 
COLONY. — RAILWAY. — MONASTERY OF ST. GEORGE.— 

SUBMARINE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.-SOUTH COAST.— 

ALOUPKA.— PRINCE WORONZOW.— THREE CELEBRATED 
WOMEN. — IMPERIAL DOMAIN. — YALTA. — BOTANIC 

GARDEN-ALUSHTA.— SOUDAK.— KAFFA. — KERTCH. 

— VISIT OF NICHOLAS.—YENIKALE. — EUPATORIA. 

A SPECIAL map of the Crimea, perhaps the first 
that was ever executed, appeared in connection with 
General Manstein’s Memoirs of Russia in the year 
1764. That officer took part in the first invasion of 
the peninsula under Marshal Munich, and the map, a 
copy of which is here inserted, was prepared from the 
surveys of the engineers. It does not, as might be 
expected, accurately delineate the natural configura- 
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tion of the country. Some features are exaggerated, 
while others are overlooked; and, curiously enough, 
the very points which have been subsequently of the 
most importance to Russia, and are now of the 
greatest interest to the general public, are entirely 
omitted. Thus Balaklava is marked as a town, but 
its remarkable inlet is not denoted. Where nature 
has placed.the magnificent roadstead of Sebastopol, 
with the peninsula extending to Cape Chersonese, 
a wavy line, drawn at random, defines the coast; 
while a great arm of the sea is substituted for the 
salt lakes in the neighbourhood of Eupatoria. Baron 
de Tott, at a little later date, in a description of the 
country, thus refers to Balaklava : —“ This harbour 
is situated on the most southerly point of the Crimea. 
The two promontories which form the entrance are 
the first land which appears to the north-east of the 
Thracian Bosphorus. This port, besides its extent, 
proximity, and security, is in the neighbourhood of 
forests, which might furnish ship-timber. A t present, 
totally abandoned, the port of Balaklava preserves 
nothing but the traces .of its ancient importance.” 
But the Baron had not a word to say about the in¬ 
comparably superior port a few miles off, as though 
quite ignorant of its existence. Upon the incorpo¬ 
ration of the peninsula with the empire, a series of 
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letters appeared in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
from a writer at Azof, giving an account of the an¬ 
nexed territory. He states, “ The other remarkable 
places are, Balaklava, where there is a fine harbour, 
and perhaps the only one on the Black Sea, containing 
ample room for a very good fleet. Inkerman may 
be noticed for its commodious, though not very larye, 
haven, called Aktiar.” Evidently the great war- 
port of the present day was not then known to fame 
as a natural harbour. “ Our own Correspondent,” 
after this specimen of accuracy, apologised for the 
length of his communication, as the only account of 
the Crimea ever given to the public, and closed with 
the hope of living to quaff a bottle of Burton ale 
with the renowned Sylvanus Urban. 

Eighty years ago, two humble villages occupied 
the shores of the noble inlet,— Inkerman at the flat 
upper extremity, and Aktiar on one of the creeks 
of the southern side. Ruins in various directions, 
Byzantine and Genoese, spoke of bygone days of 
animation; but existing symptoms of it were few. 
Smoke rose from the dwellings of the natives, goats 
clambered about the rocks, herdsmen, cattle, and 
sheep passed along the valley of the Tchernaya, and 
game birds nestled in the reeds of the river. While 
these were the chief signs of life upon land, the 
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waters were seldom ruffled, except by the wind, the 
Tatars not being a maritime people. The scene 
began to change in the year 1778, and soon after¬ 
wards the change was total. At that time, the 
Crimea was still nominally independent, but occupied 
or protected, as it was called, by Russian troops. It 
was in the morning of a hot July day, that a consi¬ 
derable body marched out of Bakchi-serai, and ap¬ 
peared at the head of the bay, to reconnoitre a small 
Turkish fleet which had cast anchor off' Aktiar. 
Though peace subsisted between the two empires, 
there was suspicion, mistrust, and rancour on both 
sides. The officer in command of the detachment 
looked out upon the fine expanse from the summit of 
a cliff; and, for the first time, its capacities caught a 
competent military eye. It was Suwarrow. Deter¬ 
mined to compel the Turks to quit the offing, in 
order to prevent communication with the Tatars and 
interference with Russian designs, he observed the 
most commanding positions; and, extending his 
troops during the night along the two sides of the 
basin, began to fortify the mouth of the port. Day 
put a stop to these labours, but they were resumed 
the night following. Upon being challenged as to 
the cause of his preparations, when they were per¬ 
ceived, Suwarrow alleged that the Turks, having 
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disembarked to procure supplies, had killed a Cossack 
who approached them, and that a packet had been 
detained at Constantinople. Perceiving themselves 
in danger of being entrapped, the ships weighed 
anchor in the night and stood out to sea. The bat¬ 
teries hastily erected on this occasion antedated pro¬ 
bably, on the same points, the existing grim forts of 
Alexander and Constantine. 

The advantages of the site having been discovered, 
and the Crimea annexed, the foundation of a naval 
and military station commenced in the year 1786, 
and took the ambitious name of Sebastopol, signify¬ 
ing the august or ilhperial city. The infant -fleet 
from Cherson visited the port. Its value was illus¬ 
trated in the war which speedily broke out with 
Turkey. The renegade, Paul Jones, celebrated for 
his daring during the American war, and the injury 
he inflicted upon the mercantile marine of his coun¬ 
trymen, commanded for a short time a detachment of 
the squadron. Priestman, another Englishman, 
served as a captain, and energetically remonstrated 
with Voinovitch, the rear-admiral, upon his declining 
an engagement with a superior force of the enemy, 
retiring under the cannon of Sebastopol. The com¬ 
mander was cashiered for his timid prudence, and 
Priestman rose to the rank of admiral. He wit- 
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ncsscd the last moments of the philanthropic Howard 
at Cherson, and read the service of the Anglican 
Church at his funeral. How often, alas! has the 
same service been read within the last nine months 
in the neighbouring peninsula! After the founda¬ 
tion of Nicolaief in 1791, the head quarters of the 
navy were removed to it from Cherson, and the 
prosperity of the latter place was transferred to the 
new site, near the mouth of the Bog. Showy 
structures sprung up, vast dockyards were formed, 
and a handsome town was created, with an observa¬ 
tory, founded by Admiral Greig—an Englishman 
again—and a relative of the well-known Mrs. So¬ 
merville. The glory of Nicolaief was not destined 
to be permanent. It declined upon the tide of im¬ 
perial favour turning to Sebastopol, as the true 
ruling point of Russia, in the Black Sea, making it 
the chief station of the fleet and the great arsenal of 
the navy. But this was not till the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas commenced ; nor did the appear¬ 
ance of the place till that time answer in the least to 
its proud title. In fact, all the chief fortifications, 
the dockyard and great works, with the theatre, 
library, and other public buildings, arose while the 
late czar held the sceptre, and Woronzow was viceroy 
in the south. 


U 
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In the year 1793, the war-fleet at Sebastopol, 
under th6 orders of Admiral Utschakof, consisted of 
eight ships of the line, of from 66 to 74 guns, and 
twelve frigates, of from 36 to 40 guns, almost all 
brass cannon. There were a number of small 
vessels stationed in the limans of the Dnieper and 
Dniester. Previous to the commencement of exist¬ 
ing hostilities, the squadron was composed as 
follows: — 


Ships of the line 

- 

- 

15 

Frigates (2 building) 



C 

Corvettes - 



5 

Brigs - * - 



11 

Cutters 



7 

Tenders 



G 

Yachts 



2 

Transports 



18 

Steamers - 



14 

(i uard-ships 


- 

2 

Bomb-ship - 

Total 


1 

87 


IIow many of these have been sunk, in order to 
block up the mouth of the port., is unknown. The 
Paris, of 120 guns, was the finest vessel down to the 
year 1829, when, becoming unserviceable, it was laid 
up in the harbour for the reception of convicts em¬ 
ployed on the public works. The Warsaw, a three- 
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decker, of 120 guns, followed. At present, the 
Twelve Apostles, 120, is the crack ship, built by a 
Russian educated in one of the English dockyards, 
after the model of the Queen. The crews of the 
vessels are sailors and soldiers at the same time, and 
are drawn from the recruits of tl\£ army. Each ship 
has its own barrack on shore; and, while in harbour, 
which is for the greater part of the year, the majo¬ 
rity of the crew become landsmen, variously em¬ 
ployed by the government. When at sea, they are 
strangers to hammocks, sleeping on the open deck. 

The roadstead or great harbour, entirely scooped 
by the hand of nature, is one "of the most remarkable 
in Europe,— a repetition of Malta upon a larger 
scale, and of Sydney upon a smaller. It extends 
east and west upwards of four miles, by an average 
breadth of more than half a mile. The shores are 
naked, barren, and steep, but gradually flatten 
towards the upper extremity. There sire no dan¬ 
gerous rocks or reefs, and good holding-ground every¬ 
where, with a nearly equal depth of water up to the 
edges of the basin.- The entrance, about 1400 
yards across, is wide enough to facilitate navigation, 
and allow vessels to tack, yet sufficiently narrow to 
break the force of the sea and admit of easy defence. 
The northern side consists of a line of acclivities un- 
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broken by an inlet; the southern, on which the 
town is planted, has three creeks, forming inner 
havens, two of which run up into it. These lesser 
harbours are admirably.adaptcd for the requirements 
of a naval station and commercial port, being com¬ 
pletely sheltered by high limestone cliffs, and having 
at their extremities a depth of nearly forty feet of 
water, sufficient for vessels of the largest draught. 
First, after passing the entrance of the roads,—a 
difficult matter in these days, — is Artillery Bay, 
the ordinary merchant haven. Next is the Admi¬ 
ralty or South Bay, the largest of the three, appro¬ 
priated to men-of-war, the dockyard, and other naval 
purposes, crossed by a bridge of boats. Last, to¬ 
wards the east, is Careening Bay, which is not de¬ 
voted to any particular object. The town lies prin¬ 
cipally between and behind the first and second of 
these bays, on the slope of a hill rising from them, 
intersected by deep ravines. Outside the entrance 
of the great inlet, on the same side, is the Quaran¬ 
tine Bay; and five creeks occur between it and 
Cape Chersonese, the extreme point of land jutting 
out from the Crimea into the Black Sea. They 
were all deserted, or used only by vessels driven 
by stress of weather to seek shelter in them, till the 
arrival of the allied armies, when the French made 
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Kamicsch Bay their port for the landing of stores 
and troops. 

The seaward defences of the port consist of eleven 
or twelve forts and batteries, mounting altogether 
from 800 to 1200 guns, for accounts of the number 
vary to tills extent. Fort Constantine guards the 
entrance of the great inlet on the northern side, and 
Fort Alexander on the southern, while Forts 
Nicholas and Paul protect the mouth of the central 
inner haven. These arc the strongest points, con¬ 
sisting each of three tiers of batteries. They were 
erected soon after the revolution of 1831 in Paris, 
in consequence of an article in a London journal on 
the Black Sea, in which it was stated, that nothing 
could be easier, than for a few well-appointed vessels 
to force the passage of the Sebastopol roads, and set 
fire to the imperial fleet. The article attracted 
attention at St. Petersburg, and so alarmed the 
emperor, that orders were immediately given for the 
construction of these defensive works. It is remark¬ 
able, considering recent experience, that most 
travellers have concurred in deeming them more 
formidable in appearance than in reality, stating 
either the result of their own observations, or adopt¬ 
ing the impressions of others on the spot. “ No¬ 
thing,” says Olipliant, “ can be more formidable than 
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the appearance of Sebastopol from the seaward. 
Upon a future occasion, we visited it in a steamer, 
and found that at one point we were commanded by 
1200 pieces of artillery. Fortunately for a hostile 
fleet, we afterwards heard, that these could not be 
discharged without bringing down the rotten 
batteries upon which they arc placed, and which are 
so badly constructed that they look as if they had 
been done by contract.” What he states from 
report, Ilommaire de Hell, who had ample oppor¬ 
tunity for close inspection, had previously affirmed 
of his own knowledge. “ All these rooms,” says he, 
“ in which the guns are worked, are so narrow, and 
the ventilation is so ill-contrived, that we are war¬ 
ranted by our own observation in asserting that a 
few discharges would make it extremely difficult for 
the artillery-men to do their duty. The works too 
have been constructed with so little care, and the 
dimensions of the walls and arches are so insufficient, 
that it is easy to see at a single glance, that all these 
batteries must inevitably be shaken to pieces, when¬ 
ever their numerous artillery shall be brought into 
play. The trials that have been made in Fort 
Constantine, have already demonstrated the cor¬ 
rectness of this opinion, wide rents having been 
there occasioned in the walls by a few discharges.” 
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But. Fort Constantine, during the present siege, as 
Sir Edmund Lyons knows, lias blazed away without 
its walls crumbling, or its gunners being stifled. So 
possible is it to be dogmatic in opinion, and clearly 
wrong. 

The docks for fitting and repairing vessels, on the 
cast side of the central haven, are the most consider¬ 
able works of the port, and involved immense 
difficulties in their execution. They consist of a 
spacious basin, 300 feet by 400, lined with masonry, 
sunk at some distance from the sea, and at the 
higher level of thirty feet above it. Connected with 
this are five dry docks, capable of accommodating 
three ships of the fine and two frigates, while simulta¬ 
neously undergoing repairs. To fill and drain these 
basins was the difficult part of the problem to be 
solved, owing to the absence of tides, and the 
abrupt contour of the shore. It was accomplished 
by taking possession of some springs connected with 
the Tchernaya river, at a level of suitable height, 
and conducting the waters by an artificial channel to 
the grand basin. They are let off’from this into the 
other basins, and finally into the sea, by an ingenious 
combination of locks; and by the same means, 
vessels are readily brought up from the port, and 
returned to it. The water-course passes over 
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ravines by aqueducts of eight and sixteen arches, 
and through a formidable mass of rocks by a tunnel 
at Inkerman, 900 feet long, ten feet high, and suf¬ 
ficiently wide to allow of a footway being left on each 
side of the canal. Gangs of labourers working day 
and night, and relieving each other every four hours, 
were employed fifteen months upon this part of the 
work, from July 1832 to the October of the follow¬ 
ing year. It was quite a novel performance in 
the Crimea, and regarded in the light of a marvel. 
The excavation being commenced at the same time 
at both extremities, the workmen were not a little 
astonished upon accurately meeting each other in 
the middle. 

The canal extends about eighteen versts, nearly 
twelve miles; and lias eleven octagonal pavilions on 
its banks, serving as guardhouses. A whole army 
of military labourers, 30,000 in number, was em¬ 
ployed upon these magnificent works, the execution 
of which commenced in 1832, and was to be com¬ 
pleted in five years, at the cost of 2,500,000 rubles. 
But twice that time was required, and the outlay 
was quadrupled. Dreadful sufferings were endured 
by the workmen from ophthalmia of the most malig¬ 
nant kind, caused by exposure to the glare of the 
white limestone rocks in summer, and to clouds of 
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dust. The supply of water being inadequate to fill 
the basins and locks, especially in the hot months, a 
pumping engine was erected to assist with water 
from the port. This was sent out from the manu¬ 
factory of Messrs. Maudsley and Field in London. 
It was originally intended to construct the gates of 
the docks with timber, but on account of the ravages 
of the worm, which infests the waters, it was resolved 
to make them with cast iron frames covered with 
wrought iron plates. Nine pairs of gates were 
manufactured by the Messrs. Rennie, in a building 
expressly fitted up for the manipulation of the 
immense masses of metaj required. The original 
plan for the dockyard was devised by M. Raucourt, 
a Frenchman; but its execution was committed to 
Mr. Upton, an English engineer. He super¬ 
intended the whole work, as well as many of the 
forts of Sebastopol, which his countrymen have been 
so long engaged in battering. His career in 
England had made him known as a man of talent, 
but devoid of integrity, for he left it to escape the 
punishment of the law. 

Between thirty and forty years ago, Mr. Upton 
resided at the small market town of Daventry, in 
Northamptonshire, as a surveyor of roads. He held 
the post-office there for a year, and lost it through 
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being a defaulter. Ilis name frequently appears in 
the parliamentary reports of the commissioners of the 
Holyhead road, between the years 1818 and 1826 . 
The great improvements effected on that line of road 
were made under his superintendence, as the subor¬ 
dinate of Mr. Telford, the head engineer, who had 
the highest opinion of his acquirements. But his 
habits being more expensive than his means allowed, 
lie committed many gross frauds on the trustees. 
Upon their discovery in April 1826 , he was held to 
bail to appear at the J uly assizes following at North¬ 
ampton. He accordingly appeared, and answered 
when called upon to plead. But the trial did not 
come, on the first day of the assize. Meanwhile, in¬ 
formation was obtained that, instead of a charge of 
fraud, one of forgery would be brought against him, 
— an offence which was then capital. He slept at 
Northampton, rose early in the morning as if for a 
walk, and stated that he should return for breakfast. 
But he took the road to London; and, having some 
knowledge of the Russian authorities there, received 
an appointment, and was speedily on liis way to the 
Crimea. Mr. Upton was for some years the chief 
engineer at Sebastopol, and was engaged in various 
fortifications on the Black Sea. The' Emperor 
Nicholas gave him the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
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the army, and received him at the imperial Winter 
Palace at St.. Petersburg. 

Sebastopol extends more than a mile in length, in 
the direction of the port, by about three-quarters of 
a mile inland. On the land side it was an open 
town, being only partly defended by a loopholed 
wall, entirely useless. The government only think¬ 
ing of attacks by sea, confined its attention to making 
that quarter invulnerable. The public buildings 
include the admiralty, vast barracks for troops and 
magazines for stores, a cathedral and numerous 
green-domed churches, an Italian opera, a club¬ 
house, a library, and several hotels with the simple 
monument of Kosarsky, a naval officer who distin¬ 
guished himself in the last Turko-Ilussian war. 
These, with the private houses, being mostly new, 
and built of the limestone of the neighbourhood, gave 
a neat, and substantial appearance to the place. But 
a few years would have impaired this aspect without 
a siege, the limestone being weak and friable. Trees 
were seen before many, of the houses, and arcades, 
generally formed of vines,— an attempt to relieve the 
natural desolation of the site, which was only very 
partially successful; clouds of fine white dust in 
summer, raised by the slightest breeze, disguising all 
verdure. The town ordinarily reckoned a population 
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of 40,000 souls, civilians, soldiers, and sailors. Tatars 
rarely appeared in its streets, and Jews were ex¬ 
pressly excluded by an imperial ukase. The Mus- 
selmcn inhabitants of the interior brought supplies 
for the market, consisting of firewood, provender for 
cattle, fruit, and other provisions, to Severnaia, or 
the northern village, situated on that side of the 
port, and disposed of them there to traders. Life 
was as methodical as in a prison, reserved and some¬ 
what sombre. A system of rigorous supervision 
seems to have checked a taste for those pleasures to 
which nature invited. After a hot summer’s day, 
the splendid sunsets and the cool evening breeze 
tempted but few boating parties to enjoy them on 
the waters of the magnificent port. By ten o’clock 
at night all company had usually broken up, and 
silence reigned, uninterrupted save by the tinkling 
of the ships’ bells striking the watches, and the chal¬ 
lenges of sentinels in the harbour, answered by the 
barking of dogs upon the shore. 

The battle of the Alma, September 20. 1854, in¬ 
troduced a new and terrible era in the history of the 
town. Upon the appearance of the allied armies on 
the heights commanding a view of the port, the in¬ 
habitants were seen in panic. Steamers and boats 
of every description were passing to and fro upon 
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the waters. Long lines of carts, carriages, ladies on 
horseback, and a crowd of persons on foot, were ob¬ 
served hurrying along the road leading into the in¬ 
terior, and property of various kinds was in course of 
removal, an immediate attack being expected. What 
Sebastopol has become, after its eight months’ siege, 
under the tremendous rain of shot and shell to which 
it has been exposed, cannot be detailed, and only very 
feebly conceived. The theatre is no more. 500 
houses arc said to have been totally demolished, and 
grass is growing on their ruins. Not a single dwell¬ 
ing is to be seen which docs not bear manifest traces 
of the bombardment. Streets and pavements are 
rooted up as with the ploughshare, and lined with 
pyramids of balls and exploded shells from the bat¬ 
teries of the besiegers, collected by the besieged. 
Whatever may be the fate of the place, it will be 
renowned in history as having been attacked with 
indomitable resolution, and defended with incompar¬ 
able skill and courage. Fine views of it are ob¬ 
tained from various points of the environs, one of 
which is the English buryiug-ground. This is a 
gentle acclivity on the Woronzow road, where a 
neatly-cut verst-stone marks the distance of five 
versts, upwards of three miles, from Sebastopol. 
From this point, where “ earth to earth, dust to dust. 
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ashes to ashes ” has been often repeated, the roadstead 
is seen, with the hills on the northern side, a vast 
expanse of the sea, the Chersonese Cape and its 
lighthouse, the long line of ships from Ivaniiesch Bay 
to the month of the great harbour, the beleaguered 
town, the serried lines dividing the combatants, and 
the scattered encampments of the armies. 

Leaving the naval capital, a southerly journey of 
about eight miles leads to Balaklava, remarkable for 
its harbour, bold heights, mediaeval ruins, modern 
Greek colony, and recent military occupation, which 
has made it the starting point of a railway, and 
brought the neighbourhood within a few hours’ 
distance of London and Paris by the electric tele¬ 
graph. The harbour, about three-quarters of a mile 
long, by from 300 to 400 yards wide, and very deep, 
is one of the most completely landlocked that 
nature ever made. Lofty promontories at the 
mouth approach each other so closely, that two 
large vessels can scarcely pass in the intervening 
channel. These heights are the first land of the 
Crimea descried by ships sailing from Constantinople. 
Two towers in a tolerable state of preservation on 
one of them, that to the right on entering, and 
traces of an immense outer wall, are the remains of 
a fortress, from which the Genoese, the former lords 
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f the shore, scanned the sea, and commanded the 
port. The enclosing cliffs arc not of the white 
nnmmelitc limestone common about. Sebastopol, but 
of a bluish grey or light red Jura rock. They rise 
precipitously from the water’s edge to a considerable 
elevation, except at the upper extremity, where the 
town or village is situated, on the western shore, 
now so completely transformed as scarcely to retain 
a vestige of its appearance nine months ago. 

Balaklava, previous to the arrival of the allied 
armies, about a week after the battle of the Alma, 
consisted of some neat white houses and a few shops, 
shaded by poplars and inhabited by Greeks. It was 
the capital of a Greek colony, the founders of which, 
to the number of 8000 , were piratical seamen from 
Mistra, Corinth, Zante, and Cephalonia, whom 
Catherine II. employed on board her fleet, during 
her last war with the Turks. At its close, not being 
in circumstances to return to Turkish dominion, 
they were rewarded with grants of land on the south 
coast of the Crimea, and invested with certain 
privileges, to be held upon a military tenure. Thus, 
they were made free from the conscription law, 
allowed their own courts of judicature, and had an 
independent magistracy, the president being alone 
responsible to the Russian authorities. But in 
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return, they were under obligation to maintain a 
body of 500 men, to perform coast-guard duties 
along the entire southern coast. Each colonist was 
only liable to be called out for this duty during four 
months of the year; the other eight he had at his 
own disposal for the cultivation of his lands. The 
corps received the name of the Greek battalion of 
Balaklava, frqpi that place being the head-quarters. 
Under no pretence whatever was any vessel to 
enter the waters of the secluded inlet, as a precaution 
against smuggling, for which the harbour had been 
largely used. A chain was drawn across its mouth, 
and small pieces of artillery were stationed on the 
heights to prevent ingress. But Woronzow, while 
governor-general, so far relaxed this proliibition as 
to admit ships in distress—a needful concession on 
an iron-bound shore. Nine months ago these 
arrangements were in full force; and thus, by the 
laws of the empire, the “ beautiful port,” Leila chiare, 
was doomed to be an unvisited and uncommercial 
haven. How has the world been turned upside 
down at Balaklava! Two thousand years ago it 
was Greek, and remained so for ages. It then 
became Genoese, next Tatar, then Greek again; and 
now the jflace is English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Turkish, and Sardinian, familiar with the 
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shout of crows, the hiss of steam, the arrival of 
troops, the landing of stores, and the labour of 
navvies. The railway, commenced on the 8th of 
February, 1855, conveyed commissariat stores to 
Kadikoi on the 23rd, and took up sho and shell to 
head-quarters on the 26th,—a marvellous instance of 
despatch. 

The construction of the Balaklava and Sebastopol 
Grand Junction Railway, as it has been somewhat 
facetiously called, is the first instance of the appli¬ 
cation of that branch of civil engineering to siege 
operations. The perfect arrangements made for the 
work in a brief interval at the distance of 3000 
miles from the spot, and its rapid accomplish¬ 
ment, remarkably illustrate the skill and energy 
with which industrial enterprises arc conducted. 
Seven steam and two sailing ships transported the 
material to the seat of war. It consisted of 1800 
tons of rails, 6000 sleepers, 600 loads of timber, and 
about 3000 tons of fixed engines, cranes, trucks, 
waggons, barrows, blocks, chains, picks, bars, and 
tools in endless variety. The vessels conveyed 
500 navvies, in parties of fifty or eighty, each 
party under the charge of a foreman and assistant. 
Every man was furnished with clothing suitable for 
the voyage, and also for the service he would have 
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to perform on arrival. Huts, coals, coke, and fire¬ 
wood, were provided, with a portable cooking-stove 
to each party of ten, so constructed as to admit of 
boiling, baking, and frying in the open air. A 
surgeon and four assistant-surgeons, with four nurses 
selected from the hospitals, formed the medical staff. 
Two missionaries accompanied the men, with a stock 
of books for their use. Revolvers also formed part 
of the outfit, in case defence should be needed. The 
siege not being concentrated against a certain point, 
but consisting of a series of detached batteries and 
attacking works ranging over sixteen miles, a trunk 
with branches, involving many miles of rails, was 
required to give accommodation to the army. The 
undertaking, completely novel under the circum¬ 
stances, relieved troops and horses of killing toil. 
It has shown generally, that the most improved 
methods of transport, may be laid over an ordinary 
country as quickly and easily as a common road; 
and that without infringing upon the province of the 
military, the navvie may essentially aid the soldier, 
and the civil engineer assist the field-marshal. This 
is not the whole moral of the enterprise. It strongly 
hints at the importance of taking a comprehensive 
view of possible contingencies at the outset of any 
expedition. The idea of the troops wintering in the 
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Crimea, and needing a railroad from port to camp, 
was as foreign to every mind, when the campaign 
opened, as that of their proving faint-hearted, and 
flying helter-skelter before the enemy. 

Westward on the coast, between two and three 
miles, is the monastery of St. George, consisting of 
a green-domed church, and the habitations of the 
monks, who have neatly laid out gardens arranged 
on terraces facing the sea. The situation is wild and 
striking, at the height of from 300 to 400 feet 
above the beach, to which there is a steep and 
difficult descent. Magnificent volcanic rocks form 
the shore, with boldly projecting points hollowed 
and rent at the base by the dash of the billows, and 
tenanted by flocks of marine birds. The monastery 
dates from the tenth century, when a few Greek 
monks who refused to join in the heresy of Photius 
retired to the spot. It remained Greek till the 
accession of the Emperor Nicholas, who introduced 
Russians; and the Sclavonic language was substi¬ 
tuted in the service of the church. The monks, 
according to De Hell, are ignorant, indolent, and 
sottish, as are the majority of the Russo-Greek 
ecclesiastics. “ They received us,” he remarks, 
“ not like Christians, but like downright pagans. 
The bishop, for whom we had letters, happening to 
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be absent, we fell into the hands of two or three 
surly-looking friars, whose dirty dress and red faces 
indicated anything but monastic. They confined 
us in a disgustingly filthy hole, where a few crazy 
chairs, two or three rough planks on trcssels, and a 
nasty candle stuck in a bottle, were all the accommo¬ 
dation we obtained from their munificence. When 
we remonstrated, their invariable answer was, that 
they were not bound to provide us with anything 
but the bare furniture of the table. With our bones 
aching, we were obliged to lie down on the execrable 
planks they had the assurance to call a bed. Fortu¬ 
nately, the bishop returned next day, and we got a 
cleaner .room, mattresses, pillows, plenty to eat, and 
more respectful treatment on the part of the monks; 
but all this could not reconcile us to men who had 
such a curious way of practising the precepts of the 
Gospel. The few days we spent among them were 
enough to enable us to judge of the degree of 
ignorance and moral degradation in which they live. 
Religion, which, in default of instruction, ought at 
least to mould their souls to the Christian virtues, 
has no influence over them. They do not under¬ 
stand it; and their gross instincts find few impedi¬ 
ments in the statutes of their order. Sloth, drunken¬ 
ness, and fanaticism stand them instead of faith. 
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love, and charity.” Chaplains for the fleet at 
Sebastopol are supplied from this establishment, 
whose duties on board the ships are rigorously pre¬ 
scribed by the commanders. They arc even directed 
respecting the points to be treated in their religious 
instructions to the seamen and marines; and an 
officer attends their services to ascertain if the orders 
of the commander are obeyed. 

Seventeen monks, besides the superior, occupied 
the monastery, when the Anglo-French arrived in 
the neighbourhood. The remainder, about twenty 
‘more, were engaged with the cooped-up fleet. 
Father Guerondi, the archimandrite, distinguished 
from the rest of the fraternity by a gold cross upon 
his breast, was immediately assured of freedom from 
all disturbance by a general order, the execution of 
which was committed to a corps of Zouaves: —“ The 
convent of St. George is placed under the protection 
of the allied armies. Military men and other 
persons following the armies are forbidden to enter 
it by force, or to disturb in any way the security of 
its inhabitants, or violate the rights of property.. At 
the Camp of Chersoncsus, Oct. 2. 1854.” The site 
of the monastery is now a point of great interest and 
importance. Immediately at the base of the grand 
cliff bn which it stands, the wire of the electric 
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telegraph enters the sea, and passes along its bed to 
the bold headland of Kalaakri, on the Bulgarian 
shore. This is the longest submarine cable that has 
yet been made, the distance considerably exceeding 
300 miles. 

Eastward of Balaklava, the undereliff region of the 
Crimea commences. This favoured portion of the 
coast is largely occupied by Russian nobles, either 
statesmen and generals in active service, or retired 
officers, with some women of rank, who have esta¬ 
blished Gotho-Moorish palaces, Turkish kiosks and 
fountains, Italian villas, parks, and ornamental 
gardens, in connection with the simple villages of the 
Tatars, and the natural scenery, which is alternately 
savage, wild, grand, and beautiful. Posts bearing 
the blazonry of the proprietors mark the limits of 
their estates. Few are in residence for any 
lengthened interval, chiefly in the autumnal months, 
the finest part of the Crimean year. Many arc 
absent for years together, leaving their domains to 
the care of bailiffs. The ambition of having an 
establishment on the “ south coast ” — a well under¬ 
stood phrase, without any further definition, in the 
saloons of St. Petersburg — was once as strong a 
passion with the grandees of the capital as the rage 
for railway scrip nearer home. The undercliff is a 
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strip of land, seldom more than half a league wide, 
often less, stretching between high mountains and 
the sea. It was originally a perfect chaos of rocky 
fragments—the detritus of the highlands—traversed 
by dee]) ravines, and here and there interspersed with 
jiatches of the natural forest, but possessing very 
little verdui-e besides. The more savage and stern 
spots have been toned down by art covering them 
with ivy and other creepers; while the vegetation of 
a southern clime has been introduced with remark¬ 
able success. Protected by the mountains from the 
cold blasts of the north, and open across the sea to 
the wa]}U winds of Asia, the almond, the cythesus, 
the wild-chestnut, the Judas-tree, the arbutus, the 
olive, and the cypress, thrive with great luxuriance;, 
and form a line contrast with the dark Taurian pines 
waving at the height of several thousand feet on the 
highlands. The more celebrated properties, either 
from their external features, owners, or associations, 
arc Aloupka, the seat, of Prince Woronzow ; Gaspra 
and lvoreis, connected with the memory of Madame 
de Krudener and the Princess Galitzin; Orianda, 
an imperial domain; and Livadia, belonging to Count 
Potocki. 

Aloupka, the Alhambra of the Crimea, is situated 
in solemn grandeur near the south-east angle of the 
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peninsula. It stands at the base of the Ai Petri, a 
stem towering and precipitous mountain, which 
seems to threaten the stately abode below with 
instant destmetion, though really at some distance. 
The site has the disadvantage of being within a 
stone’s-throw of the sea, so that no proper view of 
the facade of the building can be obtained without 
leaving the shore in a boat. The material also, a 
rich greenstone, abundant in the neighbourhood, 
offers no contrast to the masses of foliage around it. 
The structure is therefore without a strongly defined 
outline at the point of sight which comprehends the 
whole. It forms a massive square. Almost all 
styles are represented in its architecture and embel¬ 
lishments, but the Gothic and Saracenic predominate. 
However apparently incongruous the combination, 
it somewhat happily represents the position, on the 
confines of Europe and Asia, the west and the east, 
the land of the feudal baron and the Oriental satrap. 
Solid gateways, a spacious courtyard, a huge square 
tower and belfry, lofty walls, vaulted passages, and 
long galleries, appear in connection with a profusion 
of gay domes, graceful pinnacles, and tapering 
minarets. The plans for this chateau were prepared 
in England; and upwards of two millions of dollars 
had been expended upon it, while yet incomplete. 
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Nature has supplied abundant resources to form 
cascades and grottoes in the finely planted grounds, 
upon the arrangement of which, Jamie Sinclair, a 
Scotch gardener, well known in Morayshire, was 
employed, residing thirteen years on the estate. A 
walk covered in with vines extends two miles along 
the sea. The park includes an inn, jvhere guests 
arc lodged, when the house is full. It bears the sign 
of the Two Cypresses, in allusion to the two trees 
planted by Potemkin. A Tatar village adjoins the 
domain; and from the top of the ininaret of the 
mosque, the daily call of the muezzan, summoning 
the faithful to prayers, may be heard at the Crimean 
Alhambra. 

No individual has been so conspicuously.connected 
with the peninsula for such a lengthened interval as 
the possessor of this princely abode, Michael 
W oronzow. He was fyorn at St. Petersburg in 
1782, but educated in England, where his father 
died, while holding the office of ambassador. Upon 
the accession of the Emperor Alexander, he sum¬ 
moned the young count to his own country, and 
appointed him one of his pages. But preferring the 
camp to the court, he joined the army of the 
Caucasus as a lieutenant, and served in the Russian 
wars with Turkey and France, rising to the rank of 
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major-general. After again residing some years in 
England upon the general peace, lie commenced the 
distinguished part of his career in 1823, receiving 
the governor-generalship of New Russia, which 
includes the Crimea, the capital being Odessa. That 
city is indebted to Woronzow for its splendid 
buildings, and the great extension of its commerce. 
The peninsula he improved with roads, reduced the 
southern slope of the coast-chain to cultivation, built 
himself a villa upon it near the site of the present 
palace, attracted other noble residents to the district, 
established steam communication between Kertcli 
and Odessa, and exerted himself, though not with 
much, success, to render the culture of the vine a 
profitable speculation. The active and talented 
governor was supposed to be personally disliked by 
the Emperor Nicholas. It was rumoured in the 
Crimea, that lie was surrounded by spies in his suite, 
his staff, his palace, and even at his table, who Avere 
enjoined to report his. every word to St. Petersburg. 
However this may be, his services ivere too im¬ 
portant to be dispensed with; and in 1845, his 
sphere of command Avas enlarged, a ukase appointing 
him viceroy-general of the Caucasian provinces, and 
commander-in-chief of the corps of the Caucasus. 
At the same time, lie was invested with powers 
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which no Russian subject ever wielded, since 
Potemkin. His government extended from the 
Pruth to the Araxes; and he had absolute authority 
over it. He could punish all the natives with death; 
qppoint and remove officials to the sixth class at 
pleasure; give rewards and distinctions to the army 
without imperial sanction; and bring officers and 
officials of every class to trial by court-martial. 
Paskievitch, as governor of Poland, never possessed 
such power. 

Woronzow did not commence his administration 
in the Caucasus auspiciously. Ordered by the em¬ 
peror to capture Dargo, one of Schamyl’s residences, 
at all hazards, he penetrated to it. The mountain 
chief did not defend his stronghold, but reserved 
himself for a successful exploit. Upon the Russians 
retiring, he suddenly fell upon them with all his 
force in the forest of Itchkeri, and the whole army 
narrowly escaped destruction. All must have pe¬ 
rished, or been captured, but f'<*r the timely arrival 
of a division under Freitag. Three generals and 
4000 men fell in this defeat. The survivors are said 
to have wept for joy, when they saw the division 
come up to save them. Woronzow was not visited 
with displeasure by the emperor for this disaster, 
having ventured upon the hazardous expedition in 
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obedience to his will, and contrary to his own judg¬ 
ment. At Sebastopol, in an interview between them, 
he submitted a plan for the reduction of the moun¬ 
taineers, which was approved, and immediately put 
in action. This was to maintain a netr-work of forts, 
and a strong cordon of troops round them, and to 
make sudden attacks simultaneously at different 
points, so as to divide their forces. By this means, 
the cordon might continually be made a smaller 
circle, and the highlanders be gradually subdued by 
dispersion and exhaustion. The system has been 
vigorously carried into effect. But, fortunately for 
the independent Caucasians, the present war has in¬ 
terposed to bring them a reprieve from systematic 
assaults, and compel the enemy to retire in one di¬ 
rection from their borders, the Russians having 
abandoned their forts on the Circassian coast. Prince 
Woronzow practically kept regal courts at Odessa 
and Tiflis, and enjoyed the sovereignty of a territory 
more extensive tlian any empire in Europe, except 
his master’s. 

Three remarkable women, Madame dc Krudener, 
the Princess Galitzin, and a so-called Countess 
Guacher, ended their days at the undercliff of the 
Crimea. They were an intimate trio for a time. 
Each was honoured with the friendship of the Em- 
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pcror Alexander; but liis hand signed at last the 
decree which exiled them from the court, and fixed 
their residence in the peninsula. It is well known 
that Alexander had religious impressions more in 
harmony with the Protestantism of Western Europe 
than with the mummeries of the Russo-Grreck 
Church; and, having heard of Madame de Kru¬ 
dener, he sought an acquaintance with her as a spi¬ 
ritual guide. She was of an ancient Livonian family, 
remarkable for brilliancy of wit at one period of her 
life, and for religious zeal in declining years, blended 
with no inconsiderable amount of mystical enthu¬ 
siasm. Circumstances forbade an interview, till, in 
the memorable campaign of 1815, consequent on 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the emperor had 
reached Heilbronn, on his way to head-quarters at 
Heidelberg. Late one evening, while loaded with 
anxiety, he sat alone in an apartment, when his 
aide-de-camp. Prince Wolkonski, entered, saying, 
“ I beg your Majesty’s pardon for disturbing you at 
so unseemly an hour, but there is a woman who is 
determined to see you, and I cannot get rid of her.” 
“ What is her name ? ” “ Madame dc Krudener.” 
“ Madame de Krudener! ” exclaimed the emperor; 
“ let her enter instantly.” She came; and with the 
boldness of a prophetess addressed the sovereign. 
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after he had disclosed his mental distress. “ No, 
Sire, you have not yet approached the God-Man, as 
a criminal coming for pardon. Hearken to the voice 
of a woman, who has also been a great sinner, but 
who has found the pardon of her sins at the foot of 
the cross of Christ.” At these words the Emperor 
of all the Russias buried his face in his hands, and 
wept bitterly. At Heidelberg, they communed in a 
little farm-house on the banks of the Neckar every 
alternate evening for three weeks, in a chamber with 
three cows in the adjoining apartment; and there 
Alexander, with his spiritual instructress, and a few 
friends like-minded, returned thanks for the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Time passed on. The emperor devoted himself 
to the good of his vast dominions, meeting with 
many obstacles, which defeated his designs and 
crushed his spirit. Madame de Ivrudener, in the 
possession of means of her own, and backed by im¬ 
perial munificence, applied herself to works of 
charity, and was popularly known in St. Petersburg 
as the mother of the poor. She was the Russian 
Countess of Huntingdon. Upon making the ac¬ 
quaintance of the Princess Galitzin and the Countess 
Guacher, the three contemplated no less a task than 
the universal renovation of society, and were san- 
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guino enough to expect success: The last name<l 
lady was French, but nothing was known of her 
beyond what she allowed to transpire. It simply 
amounted to the fact of having long resided in Eng¬ 
land as a refugee from revolutionary troubles. No 
persons of her own country, whom she generally 
shunned, were accpiainted with the name she as¬ 
sumed. However, her appearance and manners 
justified the conclusion, that she was entitled to 
respect as one of the unfortunate noblesse. At 
first the courtiers laughed at the ladies and their 
scheme. By and by, they became incensed on 
account of the influence they had with the emperor; 
and church dignitaries were alarmed for his ortho¬ 
doxy. At last, Alexander’s own fervour cooled; 
and, under some irritation at being represented in a 
foreign journal as the pupil of three crazy women, he 
ordered them to retire from court, and spend the 
rest of their days in the Crimea. 

The exiles submitted patiently to their lot, and 
looked forward to propagating the faith in a Mo¬ 
hammedan country. They reached their destination 
in the autumn of 1822, and established themselves 
in close neighbourhood on the south coast, — Madame 
dc Krudener at Gaspra, the Princess Galitzin at 
Korcis, and the Countess Guacher in a small house 
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by the shore. Habited in a kind of monastic cos* 
tunic, they began to explore hills, mountains, glens, 
and valleys, in order to evangelise the natives, and 
are said even to have preached in the open air to the 
astounded Musselmen. But the authorities inter¬ 
fered ; and the Tatars not being inclined to renounce 
the religion of their fathers, in little more than two 
months the missionary scheme was abandoned. 
Madame de Krudcner, already aged, died in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1823. The Countess Guachcr was 
consigned to an unmarked grave in her own garden, 
in 1824. Alexander met his death, while on a 
southerly journey, of the fever of the Crimea, at 
Taganrog, in 1825. The Princess Galitzin, remark¬ 
able for her talents and eccentricity, survived till 
1839, leading a life somewhat resembling that of 
Lady Hester Stanhope in the Lebanon. The 
strange part of the story is, as afterwards ascertained, 
that the Countess Guachcr was the veritable Coun¬ 
tess de Lamothe, who had been whipped and branded 
in the Place de Greve at Paris, as an accomplice in 
the scandalous affair of the diazftond necklace. Im¬ 
mediately upon hearing of her decease, Alexander 
sent a courier express to the Crimea, to bring him a 
casket from her dwelling, which was minutely de¬ 
scribed to the messenger. It was found, after a 
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careful search, by the police, nn<l forwarded to St. 
Petersburg. But its valuable contents, whatever 
they were, for which 4000 versts were traversed, 
had evidently been abstracted, as nothing was found 
upon the casket being opened but a pair of scissors! 
A gilded dome, surmounted by a colossal cross, 
visible to a great distance, remains upon one of the 
mountains, which the Princess Galitzin erected to 
the memory of Madame de Krudener. 

Following the coast-line to Yalta, one beautiful 
estate succeeds another, generally under high culti¬ 
vation, while thickly-wooded mountain declivities, 
groups of fantastic rocks, fine views of the sea, at¬ 
tractive dwellings, hedges of cypress and olive, 

pomegranate and myrtle, claim the admiration of the 

% 

traveller. The imperial domain of Great Orianda, 
washed by the waves on the one hand, and bounded 
by a rocky wall nearly 2000 feet high on the other, 
is the property of the present dowager empress, 
having been formally given her by the late czar. 
Stags and roebucks were transported from the heart 
of the empire to stock the park; and nearly twenty 
years ago Mr. Hunt, an English architect, received 
a commission to -erect a palace, designed to be the 
most magnificent building in South Russia. Only a 
very small portion of it has been executed. An 

Y 
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arbutus in a rocky chasm, three feet in diameter near 
the ground, is shown as a magnificent specimen of 
the vegetation. Beyond the property of the empress 
arc the exquisite grounds of Count Potoeki, bearing 
the name of Livadia, from a town that formerly oc¬ 
cupied the site. Still further is Yalta, raised to the 
rank of a town by Woronzow, but only a village of 
some forty white houses, forming a single street. It 
■was intended to be the Cowes of the Crimea, as a 
station for the yachts of the nobles, and a fashionable 
bathing-place; but the design has not prospered. 
Once a fortnight the summer steamer between 
Odessa and Iverteh touches here; but will intermit 
its visits during the present season. The embryo 
port is most charmingly situated. A deep fissure 
occurs in the hitherto uninterrupted line of moun¬ 
tains in the background, through which a merry 
stream descends, and leaps over rock and stone to 
the sea. Though its course is little more than three 
miles, it has formed, in the lapse of many centuries, 
a small alluvial plain, on which the town has been 
planted, to serve as an entrepot for the estates and 
villas in its neighbourhood. The principal building 
is an hotel, the Cittd di Odessa , where the weary 
wight who puts up at it will have scant accommoda¬ 
tion and a heavy bill. 
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The natural features of the entire south coast have 
very commonly a nomenclature derived from the 
Byzantine Greeks. They attached the names of 
saints to the remarkable promontories and hold 
heights, though no monastery or church might be 
planted on them, with the prefix ayios, sacred or 
holy, of which At is the existing corrupt form. Thus 
Ai Petri, or St. Peter, denominates the mountain 
behind Aloupka; Ai Todor, or St. Theodore, de¬ 
notes the promontory which bounds the bay of Yalta 
on the west; and Ai Danil, or St. Daniel, is the 
name of the headland on the east. Within a short 
distance of the latter point appears Nitika; a fine 
village overshadowed by walnut-trees, celebrated for 
its botanical garden, situated between the houses and 
the sea. This is a government establishment, where 
the best kinds of fruit, forest, and other trees, as well 
as plants, may be bought, and where young men are 
trained as gardeners. It was founded in the year 
1812, at the suggestion of Herr Von Steven, the 
distinguished botanical traveller, who was appointed 
to preside over it. Though primarily intended to 
benefit merely the unwooded provinces, the nursery 
has long supplied the empire in general with the 
cultivated varieties of fruits and vines, ornamental 
shrubs’, timber trees, and flowers; and has obtained 
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a European reputation. The decayed and moulder¬ 
ing trunks of some olive-trees arc shown in the 
grounds, as a venerable vegetable ruin, over which 
many centuries must have passed. 

Beyond the Bay of Yalta the undercliff becomes 
less and less aristocratic in its aspect; and at Alushta 
the appearance of dashing four-liorse equipages ends. 
Here the Woronzow road ceases to follow the coast; 
and passes inland through a grand break in the long 
mountain wall to Simferopol. Further travelling 
eastward is over rough trackways, performed by the 
proprietors and villagers in the primitive style of 
their forefathers, cither on horseback, or in arabas, 
small waggons on two wheels, generally drawn by 
buffaloes. Alushta, in a vale of luxuriant loveliness, 
consists of some Tatar dwellings grouped around the 
remains of a fortress, with neat white houses in the 
suburbs, surrounded with verandahs, belonging to 
vineyard owners. It was formerly a place of im¬ 
portance, an episcopal city in the Byzantine period, 
and a strong military position fortified with a citadel 
by the Emperor Justinian. Three towers are the 
principal vestiges of the fortress; remarkable for the 
thickness of their walls, upwards of six feet, and 
their different forms, one being round, another quad¬ 
rangular, and the third sexagonal. 
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The great break in the mountains at Alushta 
divides the coast-range into two natural portions; 
the one western, already noticed, the other eastern, 
stretching to beyond Soudak. They are of nearly 
equal extent; but in the eastern portion the high¬ 
lands are at a greater distance from the sea, and 
have a lower average elevation. This latter district, 
though not less beautiful than the former, has not 
been favoured by aristocracy at all; but is chiefly 
held by vineyard proprietors and Tatar peasantry. 
Soudak, the name of a hamlet, also denotes a wine 
country, one of the most considerable in the Crimea; 
from which Moscow receives annually a large supply 
of grapes. This is a spacious valley, overspread 
with vine-growing establishments, interspersed with 
orchards, renowned for its line appearance in spring, 
when the almond, apricot, and poach trees show their 
rich blossoms. The site of the once flourishing 
Greek and Genoese settlement is an immense adjoin¬ 
ing promontory, on which stately fragments still 
stand erect They w,ere far more important when 
the peninsula came under the sway of Russia,, em¬ 
bracing beautiful public and private buildings, which 
Pallas saw and admired. Great, useless barracks 
were constructed out of their materials, which, 
having been long since abandoned, have added their 
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unmeaning ruins to the ancient remains. About 
twenty miles further the sombre headland of Kara- 
dagh terminates the bold scenery of the Crimea; and 
towards Kaffa the country blends with the steppes, 
which form all the northern part of the peninsula, and 
stretch eastward to the shores of the Strait of Kerteh. 

Kaffa, or Theodosia, according to its Kussian 
name, stands on the shore of a spacious roadstead. 
This is the safest of the Crimean harbours, after 
those of Sebastopol and Ilalaklava; being only 
affected by the east and south-east, winds, which are 
seldom perilous. The site of the town slopes gradu¬ 
ally upwards from the sea into hills, which form a 
crescent around it.. They were once well clothed 
with plantations and gardens; but are now entirely 
naked, with the exception of being dotted with wind¬ 
mills. Two llussian regiments swept away the 
cultivation for fuel so completely in a single winter, 
as not to leave a bush behind. In the principal 
street, lacing the sea, the houses are built after the 
Italian model, having covered passages or balconies 
in front, and flat roofs. The population, about 6000 , 
consists of Greeks chiefly, with Armenians, in the 
next proportion, Jews, Tatars, and Kussian officials. 
The Greek families occupy separate dwellings; 
several of which have pretensions to some degree of 
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elegance. The Armenians arc grouped in khans of 
considerable magnitude, or lodge in apartments above 
their warehouses. The Tatars, who arc devoted to 
various handicrafts, form a suburb by themselves, 
consisting of houses of clay and thatch. In the 
summer the arrival of visitors from Simferopol and 
other inland places, for sea-bathing purposes, renders 
the town lively, and the boulevard gay. The inns 
and everyplace of accommodation are then frequently 
so full, that a lodging of any kind can scarcely be 
obtained. Among the former, the Hotel de Con¬ 
stantinople revives the memory of the time when 
Kafta was so prosperous, as to bo popularly called 
Little Stamboul. 

Two vast squares, separated by a single row of 

% 

houses, are connected with the Italian street. One 
is a busy scene, being the market-place, well supplied 
with varieties of fish from the Black Sea, and with 
dairy produce brought in from the villages of the 
German colonists. The other is a melancholy waste. 
Not long since it contained the finest mosque in the 
town, an exact model of St. Sophia in Constanti¬ 
nople ; and the great Turkish baths, an admirable 
monument of oriental architecture, the interior of 
which was lined throughout with marble. Both 
piles of masonry have now disappeared. They were 

Y 4 
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taken down by order of the local administration: 
ostensibly to find employment for the poor during a 
severe winter, but really for the profit of the officials 
by the sale of the materials. At present almost 
every remaining trace of the old city is devoted to a 
purpose foreign to its original design. The mosques 
are either churches, or applied to secular uses; one 
having been converted into a museum, while marble 
pilasters ornamented with arabesques serve as door¬ 
steps to taverns. The beautiful Armenian church 
was once a Mohammedan temple; but by way of 
purification its features have been somewhat altered 
and added to. It has now a multitude of crosses 
sculptured in the stone of the building; while the 
minaret has been transformed into a steeple, where 

4 

a bell takes the place of the muezzin addressing his 
summons to the four cardinal points. In the 
cemetery the stone or marble slabs upon the graves 
exhibit some emblem denoting the profession of the 
deceased. There are scales for the merchant, a pair 
of scissors for the tailor, a hammer for the smith, and 
other tools of their craft for the various artizans. A 
Greek church, a mosque, two synagogues, a large 
lazaretto, and several ancient fountains, complete the 
public buildings of the town. 

Some years ago a party of Russian capitalists 
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proposed to connect Kaffa with Moscow by a rail¬ 
way passing along the tongue of Arabat, in order 
to facilitate the transport of the wines, fruits, and 
salt of the peninsula into the heart of the empire. 
The scheme did not obtain the sanction of the 
government; and was opposed by Woronzow, lest it 
should injure his pet town of Kertch. In fact, the 
authorities formally doomed Kaffa to decay by 
transferring to Kcrtch its commercial privileges of 
being a first-class port, with a custom-house of entry 
and exit. The arrangement is at variance with the 
ordinances of nature ; for*whilc its capacious bay is 
open all tin; year round, and has convenient anchor¬ 
age ground, the Kcrtch roads are annually blocked 
up with ice through three or four months, and are 
unsafe, both from the want of shelter and the 
shallowness of the water. But commerce and loco¬ 
motion in the empire, with every measure of social 
policy, must be regulated to suit the views of the 
imperial government, without public prosperity anti 
convenience being consulted. 

After passing eastward over arid and uninteresting 
plains, without a habitation for miles, or any signs 
of life but what are afforded by hares, bustards, and 
enormous flocks of sea-fowl, Kertch appears. It 
stands at the eastern extremity of the Crimean pen- 
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insula, on a deep bay of the strait leading into the 
Sea of Azof, and occupies a considerable space. 
The lofty headland of Ak Bouroun, the “ White 
Cape,” in the language of the Tatars, rises at the 
southern extremity of the bay, and commands a view 
of the whole strait, with a portion of the two seas it 
connects, and the distant blue summits of the Cau¬ 
casus. Thirty years ago there was only a miserable 
hamlet on the shore. But the site coming into 
favour with the government, the late emperor caused 
the present handsome town to be built,— one of the 
few in the empire entirely of stone. The material 
is the steppe limestone, remarkably white, quarried 
in the neighbourhood. A broad principal street 
ranges close to the haven, along which a stone quay 
of spacious dimensions extends. On the quay the 
governor’s house, the custom-house, and large maga¬ 
zines arc situated. The Museum, an imitation of the 
Temple of Theseus at Athens, is a conspicuous object 
from the roadstead. It stands lialf-way up the Hill 
of Mithridatos, an eminence close to the town, and 
is ascended by a splendid flight of steps, forming live 
terraces, with decorated balustrades. Antiquities of 
Panticapasum, the old Milesian capital, are deposited 
in this edifice. Some relics are in the British 
Museum; part of a collection brought to this country 
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by Mrs. Gattley, whose husband was the English 
consul at Kcrtcli. They include personal ornaments, 
mouldings, carvings, and a copper coin of Mithri- 
dates. A small temple crowns the summit of the 
hill. This is a monument to the memory of Stain- 
kofsky, a former governor, under whose superin¬ 
tendence the most important memorials of the past 
were brought to light by excavations of the sur¬ 
rounding tumuli. His collection of coins was pur¬ 
chased by the Emperor Nicholas, and is now among 
the treasures in the Hermitage. A considerable 
trade in antiquities has been carried on, chiefly by 
dews; but more in private than public, for formerly 
it was most strictly prohibited. Though now thrown 
open, all objects arc required, in the first instance, to 
be offered for sale to the Museum. Ivertch’Contains 
a population of 10,000 inhabitants, many of whom 
are wealthy merchants. The chief trade is in fish, 
obtained in vast quantities from the adjoining seas, 
principally sturgeons ; and salt, procured from some 
small lagunes in the vicinity. Both are bartered for 
corn in the northern ports of the Sea of Azof. 

The bay of Kertch was splendidly illuminated a 
whole night in the year 1837. Nicholas then paid 
his first visit to it, accompanied by the heir-apparent, 
the present czar. They arrived on board the Sever - 
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main Zvesdu, the “ Star of the North n steamer. A 
heap of bituminous material collected on Ak Bou- 
roun blazed aloft, and threw a bluish light over the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. The historic Hill of Mithri- 
dates sparkled with lamps; and glaring fires, kindled 
along the shores, rendered the margin of the bay an 
immense zone of light around the potentate, who 
remained till day-dawn in the steamer. He was on 
his way to join the empress at Aloupka, the only 
time she ever visited the Crimea; and had been 
making his first tour in the Caucasus. On that oc¬ 
casion the Russian sultan, as the Highlanders styled 
him, told some of the Circassians, that he had powder 
enough to blow up all their mountains. Little did 
he anticipate, when witnessing the illumination of 
1837, tue fiery glow of the coast, and the striking 
reverse of circumstances in 1855. The Caucasus 
stands firm, notwithstanding his stores of powder; 
while the strongholds of Russia on the shore are in 
the hands of the Circassians, and the czar lies help¬ 
less in the vaults of the Peter and Paul Church at 
St. Petersburg. The forts of Kcrtch have been 
blown up by their occupiers, incapable of maintaining 
them; and its vast magazines converted into bonfires; 
while English, French, and Turks have paraded its 
streets as the masters. 
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Ycnikalc, similarly treated dui’ing tlie recent 
Anglo-French expedition, stands on the channel im¬ 
mediately leading into the Sea of Azof, about six 
miles from Kertch. The intervening country, a 
grassy, undulating steppe, is studded with tumuli; 
from some of which the soldiers of the western 
nations have surveyed the landscape. At various 
points of the shore curious rocks of the madrepore 
class appear,—the work of a small molluscous 
animal, — assuming fantastic shapes, and syr arming 
with the black cormorant, which nestles in the cavi¬ 
ties of the sponge-like structure. Ycnikalc is a 
small dilapidated town, entirely occupied by Greeks 
and Tatars engaged in the sale of ships’ stores and 
fish. The name signifies the New Fort., and refers 
to an old fortification erected by the Turks,'repaired 
and strengthened by the Russians. At the base of 
one of the towers a fine sarcophagus of white marble 
dug out of a tumulus, after accommodating the dead, 
now serves the living, by receiving the water of a 
spring. Memorials of the ancient Greek colonists 
of the district are numerous in the neighbourhood, 
The whole west coast of the Crimea, from Sebas¬ 
topol to Perekop, is without natural interest, and 
has no town of the slightest consequence upon its 
shores, except Eupatoria. The mouth of the Alma, 
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where the high ground in the south of the peninsula 
subsides into the northern steppe, will he historically 
memorable as the scene of the first great battle ever 
fought by British troops on Russian soil: as well as 
Old Fort, in Kalamita Bay, the site where the troops 
disembarked and passed their first night within the 
empire of the czar, exposed to drenching rain. Eu- 
patoria, nearly forty miles from Sebastopol, is situ¬ 
ated at the northern extremity of the bay. Under 
the name of Koslov it was one of the most flourish¬ 
ing cities of the Tatars; exported large quantities 
of wool, butter, hides, fur, and corn; and rivalled 
Bakchi-scrai in the number of its mosques, baths, 
and bazaars. But the port being inconvenient at all 
times, owing to shallow water, and without a shelter 
in rough weather, commerce left it upon the rise of 
Sebastopol and Odessa. The town covers a large 
extent of ground with narrow, irregular streets, 
waste enclosures, and low-built houses; above which 
rises the mosque of Djouma-Djamai, the largest in 
the Crimea, The population, composed of Arme¬ 
nians, Karaim Jews, and Tatars, are engaged in 
jewellery, embroidery on morocco leather, and the 
manufacture of a particular kind of felt. War has 
almost entirely changed the aspect of the place. 
Held by the allied forces, and formerly unprotected. 
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strong fortifications have been thrown up around it, 
in defence of which the Turks signally defeated the 
Russians. The bloodiest part of the action was 
fought in the Jewish and Armenian cemeteries, 
where the fine old tombs, covered with curious in¬ 
scriptions, were shattered by artillery, and displaced 
to find room for the dead. The defeat of his troops 
was a severe blow to the pride of the late emperor, 
and it hurried him to the grave. Two czars have 
died of the Crimea,—Alexander of its fever, and 
Nicholas of the battle of Eupatoria. 
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CHAP. X. 

SIMFEROPOL AND TIIE INTERIOR, 

THE Civil. CAPITAL. — AKMETCHET AND SIMFEROPOL.— 
PROFESSOR PALLAS. — VALLEY OF THE SALGI1IR. — 
BAKCI11-SERA1.—CHARACTER OF THE TOWN.—TRADERS. 

-HOWLING DERVISHES. - A GirSEY VILLAGE-THE 

GIPSF.y DOG-KJl.LER. — MONASTERY OF THE ASSUMP¬ 
TION. - TCIIOUFOUT KALEH. - VALLEY OF JEHOSIIA- 

PIJAT. — THE KARAIM JEWS. — TALMUDICAL JEWS.— 

KARASU-BASAR_POPULATION OF THE CRIMEA. — THE 

TATARS OF THE STEPPE. - THE JIILL DWELLERS. - 

THE NOGAIS_GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE TATARS. 

The civil capital of the Crimea, the residence of the 
governor, arid the seat of the government offices and 
tribunals, Simferopol, is situated in the heart, of the 
peninsula, on the hilly tract which forms the bound¬ 
ary between the mountains and the steppe. The 
site renders it a kind of rallying point for the inha¬ 
bitants of both regions. On the one hand, to the 
south, the well-defined form of the Tcliadir-dagh is 
seen to advantage, and, in the opposite direction, the 
apparently interminable plain. The city stands on 
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ilic banks of the Salghir, which has here cut for 
itself a deep channel in the shelly limestone, and 
flows through a valley filled with masses of trees, 
irrigating meadows, vineyards, and beautiful or¬ 
chards. It consists of two portions, old and new, 
Tatar and Russian, closely connected, yet quite dis¬ 
tinct, and thus answers to the meaning of its Greek 
name, the “double city.” Simferopol is about 40 
miles from Sebastopol, 90 from Perekop, 950 from 
Moscow, and 1400 from St. Petersburg. 

The old Tatar portion of the town, formerly the 
residence of the Kalga-sultan, or vice-khan, still re¬ 
tains its ancient name of Akme.chet, the “ white 
mosque,” referring to an edifice of that description 
erected by Ibrahim Bey. All courtly buildings, if 
ever there were such, have entirely disappeared. 
Nothing remains but a collection of irregular streets, 
so narrow that two vehicles cannot pass, and so in¬ 
volved that, without a guide, the stranger who gets 
into the maze may experience some difficulty in 
finding his way out. The houses being almost in¬ 
variably enclosed in court-yards, little more than 
blank walls meet the eye of the passenger. Shops 
are confined to a quarter monopolised by Jews and 
Greeks. No contrast can be greater than that pre¬ 
sented by the new Russian town, with its white 
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houses, painted roofs, broad streets, and largo 
squares. But these extensive spaces appear to dis¬ 
advantage, as the generally one-storied dwellings are 
disproportionately low, and the comparative paucity 
of population gives them an empty and deserted 
aspect. The residence of the governor is a handsome 
substantial mansion, overlooking the public prome¬ 
nade,—a series of shady walks and gardens extending 
down to the river, where a military band plays on 
summer evenings. The Xovy Zabor, or new cathe¬ 
dral, is also a fine edifice, built in the usual style of 
Russian ecclesiastical architecture. It forms a square, 
with a large dome in the centre, and a smaller one 
at each of the four corners. The interior is gay 
with pictures of saints in richly-gilt frames, around 
which ladies are fond of hanging specimens of their 
own needlework as votive offerings. A Greek, Ar¬ 
menian, Catholic, and Lutheran church, a Jewish 
synagogue, several mosques, with large ungainly 
barracks and hospitals, are the other public buildings. 
The inhabitants number about 12,000, of whom one 
half are Tatar, a quarter Russian, and the rest Jews, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Gipsies. Fallas, the emi¬ 
nent naturalist and traveller, was long connected 
with Simferopol. Having published his “ Tableau 
de la Tauride” at St. Petersburg, in the reigu of 
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Catherine, in which he indulged in highly-coloured 
descriptions of the beauty and fertility of the country, 
—perhaps to flatter her vanity,—she sent him to 
reside there, and gave him an estate as a reward for 
his long services. He suffered for his obsequious¬ 
ness, and had to deem the recompense a misfortune. 
However agreeable to visit, the remoteness of the 
peninsula from the highways of science rendered it 
excessively disagreeable as a place of residence to the 
savan. Its unsettled state at that time, together 
with the absence of many of the comforts of polished 
life, exposed him to frequent inconvenience; while 
the summer fever of the Crimea, especially prevalent 
on the banks of the Salghir, impaired his health. At 
an advanced age, he had to complain in one of his 
works of the disquietude and hardships which op¬ 
pressed and embittered his declining days, in the 
region formerly pictured as a kind or terrestrial 
paradise. There was some poetical justice in this 
experience. 

The finest orchards and gardens of the Crimea are 
in the valley of the Salghir; hence a profusion of 
flowers and fruits renders the market-place of the 
capital a gay and tempting scene in the summer 
season. There are piles of cherries, apricots, plums, 
and peaches, followed, at a later date, with loads of 
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melons and water-melons, and heaps of grapes. This 
produce arrives at the early dawn, chiefly in the 
madgiars of Tatar cultivators, many of whom come 
from a considerable distance, and travel all the night. 
These primitive vehicles are of oblong shape, mounted 
on four wheels, drawn by oxen or camels. Grease 
never being applied to the axles, they unmistakeably 
announce their approach by discordant notes. The 
combined creak, scream, and groan of a caravan of 
thirty or forty heavily laden madgiars, along with 
the pitiful moaning of the jaded camels, echoes far 
and wide over the steppes, and makes insupportably 
horrible music to European ears. More than one 
reason is assigned for the retention of these easily- 
obviated dissonant sounds. The Tatars seem to 
consider it the duty of honest people to proclaim 
their locomotion, and not move about silently, as if 
intent on some felonious purpose. Besides, Mo¬ 
hammedanism teaches them to look with disfavour 
upon pig’s grease, while sheep or ox fat is too enjoy¬ 
able an article for themselves to be wasted upon 
wheels and axles. A variety of costume arrests at¬ 
tention on the Simferopol market-days, but is espe¬ 
cially obvious at the great annual fair, in the early 
part of October, when red-bearded Russian mujiks, 
black-bearded Jews, gaily-dressed Tatars, green 
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turbaned Hadjis, wild-looking Nogais, smart Greeks, 
sober Armenians and Germans, and Cossack soldiers, 
mingle in the enormous square. 

Nearly midway between the civil and military 
capitals, Simferopol and Sebastopol, but apart from 
the direct road, is Bakchi-serai, the old metropolis of 
the khans. It lies in a narrow, deep, and highly 
picturesque fissure of the limestone, through which 
the Djourouk-su runs, a rapid rivulet. The sides of 
the fissure are somewhat sloping at the entrance, but 
become very steep farther up, and are perfectly pre¬ 
cipitous at various points. Owing to the situation, 
the place is not observed till the visitor is close upon 
it. The view embraces a long line of closely- 
grouped houses at the bottom of the dell, and some 
on terraces at the sides, with a profusion of turretted 
chimneys and minarets, intermingled with the foliage 
of gardens and clumps of Lombardy poplars. 
Everything is primitive in the aspect of the build¬ 
ings, and in the appearance, manners, and customs 
of the inhabitants. They exclusively consist of the 
old races in the country, no Russians being allowed by 
the government to reside there, except a few' officials, 
and a small military guard. The place and people 
are almost precisely as they w r ere centuries ago. 
“ There is no visible evideuce of the great change 
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which has passed over the condition of the Tatar — 
nothing significant of the power to which he now 
owes allegiance. The crescent and the cross do not 
here compete with one another; venerable mosques 
are not jostled by green domes bespattered with 
stars ; nor is the cry of the muezzin drowned in the 
clang of unmusical bells; — no reckless drosky 
threatens the foot-passenger with instant destruc¬ 
tion ; no reeling mujik overwhelms him with besotted 
caresses; no importunate shopkeeper bawls loudly 
after him. Were it not for the Cossack who stands 
sentinel in the archway of the palace of the khans, 
those deserted halls might yet be filled with the 
turbaned retinue of former years, and the empty 
harem still occupied by dark-eyed houris.” But in 

m * 

addition, a quadrangular monument before the 
entrance, of no great height, informs the passer-by 
that Catherine was here in the summer of 1787. A 
single narrow street extending along the streamlet, 
about a mile in length, with a few very short lateral 
branches, constitutes the entire town. The main 
street is lined throughout with the shops df trades¬ 
men and artificers, in which Tatar industry is 
exhibited in its pristine simplicity, producing daily 
the same articles as were fabricated in generations 
past, unaltered in their make by caprice or fashion. 
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The shops and stores have no front walls, but are 
furnished with wooden flaps, which are closed up at 
night, and let down by day, exposing the whole of 
the interior to the view of the passenger, and forming 
a kind of counter upon which the owner exhibits his 
wares, or sits cross-legged, pursuing his craft. The 
women are concealed from the public eye in apart¬ 
ments behind. Commonly the same trades are 
grouped together. There are rows of cutlers famed 
for the excellent knives they manufacture; sheep¬ 
skin cap makers; workers in leather, employed upon 
saddles, whips, belts, and tobacco-pouches; turners, 
patiently boring cherry or jessamine stocks into the 
long pipes so much in request abroad; tailors, cotton 
cleaners, barbers, butchers, bakers, and cooks. The 
dealers in stuffs, mercery, and foreign produce, are 
chiefly Karaim Jews. Some of the inhabitants are 
millers, grinding grain into flour by mills set in 
motion by the Djonrouk-su. Others cultivate 
orchards, the only labour of the field which the site 
admits of being followed. The high street of 
Bakclii-serai is a scene of bustle and noise by day, 
owing to the number of passengers, and the creak of 
the madgiars; but at an early hour of the evening 
the stillness is perfect. It is remarkable for the 
numerous fountains which, at short intervals, gush 
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out of the surrounding rocks in copious streams. 
The population amounts to about 14,000. The 
town has ten khans or caravanserais, and thirty-two 
mosques. Four times a-day the muezzins ascend 
the steep staircases leading to the top of the minarets, 
and call the faithful to prayers. Besides several 
schools for children, there arc three medresses, or 
collegiate establishments, in which about 300 young 
Tatar students are qualified for the service of the 
mosques, and other offices. They are taught the 
dogmas of their religion, and receive instruction in 
history, arithmetic, and other branches of knowledge, 
not forgetting astrology. These institutions were 
founded by the khans, two of whom, Achmet-Aga 
and Mengli-Gherai, prized them so highly as to 
direct their remains to be deposited in sepulchres 
prepared within their precincts. 

Among the mosques, there is one appropriated to 
the dancing or howling dervishes, a strange fra¬ 
ternity found in most Mohammedan countries, 
whose gyrations and chants admit of no rational 
explanation. Their performances take place chiefly 
at night, and are most in vogue during the Ramazan 
the great annual fast of the Mohammedans. The 
European may readily gain admission, but will not 
be edified by the ceremony, which is simply gro- 
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tcsque or revolting. A number of bearded old men 
place themselves in the centre of the mosque, stand¬ 
ing upright, and forming a circle around a venerable 
monllah; this chief commences the service by 
chanting monotonously a prayer out of a book, in 
which the others join. Each old man then turns 
round on his own axis with moderate rapidity, the 
moullah in the centre turning in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to the rest, and raising his voice above them, 
liy degrees the motion increases, — faster and 
faster twirl the human spindles, and louder and 
louder grows the nasal chant. At certain intervals 
the performers in the circle bow down with mecha¬ 
nical precision before the moullah, repeating with 
stronger accentuation, Al-lah! Al-lah ! till the 

% i 

twirling, bowing, and howling exhaust the group, and 
the absurd exhibition closes. 

Quitting the town to explore the upper part of the 
valley, the abodes of the living are left for the 
•burial-places of the dead, the cemetery of Bakchi- 
serai lying in that direction, with innumerable tomb¬ 
stones, among which the inhabitants often wander, 
visiting the graves of relatives or friends. The 
valley contracts on advancing, sometimes to a mere 
gorge. . In one of the narrower parts, a village of 
Gipsies occurs, locally called Tsigans. They in- 
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habit holes in the rocks hollowed out by .the hand of 
nature, or wretched sheds of mud and reeds plastered 
up against them. Towards night, the light of their 
fires in the gloomy glen, and the dark figures of men 
and women moving about, with tattered garments 
and dishevelled hair, render the scene, wildly savage, 
fit for the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. Small groups 
of this outcast people arc scattered over the Crimea, 
and have occupied it for ages. They have the same 
love for a free unfettered life as their brethren else¬ 
where, but are far more dirty, poor, and miserable, 
rejecting scarcely anything in the shape of food,— 
rats, mice, crows, entrails, refuse, and specially prizing 
hedgehogs. In the coldest days of winter, as in the 
hottest of summer, their children run about without 
a scrap*of clothing till they are quite grown up, and 
then only hang round their limbs a few scanty rags. 
Some exhibit a better appearance, having been 
induced to take to regular employment, still retain¬ 
ing their peculiar customs, language, and garb. The 
men arc chiefly smiths, and have the reputation of 
being clever at sharpening implements; hence 
their tents or wigwams are pitched wherever there 
is a large concourse of horses and waggons. At 
Kertch the services of the Gipsies are in requisition 
at intervals to keep down a superfluous population 
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of (logs, with which the town is infested, like almost 
all other cities in the east. The Tsigan executes his 
office in a peculiar manner. Invested on the occasion 
with the character of a public officer, and arrayed in 
some cast-off military garb, he parades the streets in 
the early morning, dragging behind him the carcass 
of a dog clubbed to death the night before, and 
carrying beneath his garment a heavy bludgeon. 
II is appearance is the signal for a general outbreak 
of the living dogs, who follow him with furious 
barking. The dog-killer bides his time for one of 
the brutes to come within reach of his bludgeon, 
when quick as lightning a deadly blow is dealt. 
After a day’s work, the executioner goes before a 

magistrate, with some canine relics as evidence of 

• •• 

the number destroyed, and receives a stipulated 
amount for each of his victims. 

Further up the valley, the sides arc more preci¬ 
pitous, and the upper stratum overhangs. High 
overhead, on the perpendicular face of a cliff, some 
light wooden galleries Appear, forming a communica¬ 
tion between several caves. This is the monastery 
of Uspcnskoi, or of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
occupied by a few Greek priests. It comprises a 
chapel, and adjoining chambers, natural hollows in 
the limestone, enlarged and shaped by the chisel. 
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The aerial abode is reached by a staircase ent in the 
rock. According to tradition, some refugees fled to 
this secluded spot centuries ago, during a time when 
the disciples of the cross were persecuted by the 
followers of the crescent. They found in one of the 
caves a picture of the Virgin. It was hailed as a 
heaven-descended object symbolising protection; and 
superstition soon invested it with the power of 
working miracles. In calmer times, its reputation 
was noised abroad, and crowds came to pay honour 
to the blessed image. Hence arose the present 
religious establishment at the spot, the credit of 
which has not at all abated. Annually, on the 
loth of August, the Christian population of the 
Crimea, gaily dressed Greeks and Armenians, men, 
women, and children. Hock to the holy place; and 
as many as 20,000 pilgrims sometimes enliven the 
sequestered valley, to the no small emolument of the 
monks and of the innkeepers of Bakchi-serai. 

On the ojiposite side of the valley, towards the 
farther extremity, is Tchoufout Kaleh, or the Jews 
Fort, a town perched on the summit of an isolated 
and perpendicular rock, which has been for several 
centuries the exclusive abode of lvaraim Jews. The 
town is surrounded by a wall, and entered by a gate 
closed at nightfall, the ascent to which is by steep 
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flights of steps. Many of the houses arc on the 
very verge of the precipice. Thus situated, the 
place appears impregnable: yet it could not possibly 
be defended long against an enemy, as the whole 
supply of water is derived from a spring, in the 
valley below, and has to be carried up in skins to 
the inhabitants. In the time of the khans, the 
people were rigidly restricted to their rocky abode, 
being only allowed to spend the business hours of 
the day in the Tatar capital, returning every evening 
to the mountain. On arriving on horseback opposite 
the palace, they were bound to alight, and proceed 
on foot till out of sight. These restrictions ceased 
upon the Russian conquest; but though free to 
reside in the neighbouring city, the old usage of 
passing to and fro between their homes a\id shops 
is still maintained. The population of the singularly 
situated town consists at present of only a few 
families, as the greater facilities for trade offered by 
Eupatoria, Simferopol, Ivaffa, and Ivertcli have 
induced numbers to migrate thither. Hence there 
is an almost sepulchral silence in the place by day, 
for most of those who have remained are then down 
at their warehouses and stores in Bakchi-serai; and 
the desolation of the dilapidated streets makes a 
painful impression upon the mind. In two unpre- 
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tending synagogues there are very valuable vessels 
of the purest silver, and some manuscript copies of 
the Old Testament on vellum, rolled up in velvet 
cases covered with brilliant ornaments. 

It is common for the richer Ivaraim dispersed in 
the towns of the Crimea, when sensible of the in¬ 
firmities of age, to return to die at the old scat of 
their forefathers, in order to be buried by their 
sepulchres. The cemetery of Tchoufout Kalch is a 
dell-like site at a little distance, closely packed with 
irregularly ranged gravestones, shaded with fine 
oaks, elms, and beech trees. The green foliage 
pleasingly contrasts with the white limestone tombs. 
The. spot bears the name of the Valley of .Teho- 
sliaphat. Here are the sepulchres of generations 
long sir,ce past away, simple sarcophagi, with a high 
stone to indicate the head, covered with Hebrew in¬ 
scriptions, some of which are of very remote date. 
Though the town on the rock, during the first years 
of the Tatar dynasty in the Crimea, was the capital 
of the khans, it had been previously occupied by the 
Ivaraim, who returned to it when the sovereigns 
selected a new site for their residence in the valley 
below. In former days, when pinched for money, 
the khans are said to have extracted it from their 
Hebrew subjects by simply threatening to cut down 
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the trees in the cemetery, under the pretext of 
wanting timber and fuel. The threat never failed 
to replenish the exchequer. The older tombs are 
mostly very much out of position, cither from the 
sinking of the soil or earthquake shocks. 

A visitor to the valley of the dead, not many 
years ago, while treading its tortuous paths, looking 
out for objects of interest among the monuments, 
met with a singular personage who had long been 
connected with them. He stumbled upon a little old 
man, half hidden by the brushwood, who was intent 
upon the task of cutting out on a recent tomb the 
letters of a Hebrew inscription. His costume was 
of the most grotesque character, and a long white 
beard added to its effect. An enormous balloon¬ 
shaped blue cap rested upon his head; a }>air of 
large round spectacles, fastened behind with a piece 
of string, protected his eyes from the glare of the 
sun and the dust; and a kind of parasol shaded the 
shrivelled artist as he crouched at the foot of the 
tomb upon which he was operating. “ For forty 
years,” said he, in answer to inquiries, “ there has 
not been a gravestone set up here but my chisel has 
carved the epitaph upon it. All those to whom I 
have rendered this last honour have been either friends 
or relations, so that I do not work only for the glory 
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of niv art. There is, in the art I have exercised and 
lived hy for forty years, something more than 
mechanical labour. There are the pleasures and 
pains of memory. I knew and loved the greater 
part of those who sleep here, before I engraved their 
names in the great stone book of Jehoshaphat. I too 
am approaching the spot I have reserved for myself 
beneath the trees yonder, and 1 know not what un¬ 
skilful hand may be employed to perform that task 
for me which I have performed for others.” The 
artist of death plainly magnified his office. By this 
time he sleeps with his fathers, and little matters it 
to him whether his name is well or ill cut among 
tho thousands in the solitary Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The Karaim Jews, a most interesting people, 
differ ‘from the race scattered in such numbers 
throughout Europe in appearance, opinions, habits, 
and character. The expression of the countenance 
is in general open and prepossessing; and the minute 
attention they pay to personal cleanliness distin¬ 
guishes them from tlieir brethren. They are polite 
and obliging, without the least approach to servility. 
In religion, they repudiate the Talmud, and the 
rabbinical commentaries, adhering to the letter of the 
Old Testament. Hence some derive their name 
from the word hira, scripture. Besides this funda- 
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mental doctrinal difference, there are certain varia¬ 
tions in the liturgy, in the mode of circumcision, in 
the rules relative to diet, and in the degrees of 
relationship within which marriages are allowed or 
forbidden, which form a broad line of distinction 
between the two sections of the Hebrew race. In 
contrast also with the Talmudical Jews, while 
equally expert and enterprising as commercialists, 
the Karaim are renowned for their strict probity, 
and are universally esteemed in the peninsula on this 
account. The word of a merchant or trader is 
regarded with perfect confidence. The respect in 
which they are held leads artisans and shopkeepers 
among them at Eupatoria, Kaffa, and other towns, 
to signify on their sign-boards that they arc Karaim. 
They speak tire Tatar language, have ver/ nearly 
the same costume, and the same customs, with the 
exception of those which difference of religion com¬ 
mands. 

The Russian government, some years ago, ap¬ 
pointed a special commission to inquire into the 
condition and origin of the Karaim. It generally 
confirmed the account they give of themselves. 
According to this, they are descended, pure and 
unmixed, from the tribe of Judah, which was led to 
Babylon. They assert, that while many returned 
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to their native country, when the captivity termi¬ 
nated, many remained behind; and that the de¬ 
scendants of these last penetrated further north, 
settled in Armenia, extended themselves to the 
Caucasus, and passed over into the Crimea, from 
whence a few colonies proceeded into Poland. Not 
being in Judea in the time of Christ, they have no 
prejudices against Christians ; and appear generally 
to have lived in harmony with them and with the 
Mohammedans. Members of this community are 
found in small numbers in Lithuania, Yolhynuia, 
the Caucasus, Egypt, and at Jerusalem. The latter, 
at stated times of the year, assemble on the west 
side, of Mount Moriah, to pour forth songs of lament¬ 
ation for the destruction of the temple, and the dis¬ 
persion* of the race. The following specimen of 
these litanies resembles the elegies of the prophets. 
The rabbi intones the prayer, and the people chant 
the responses: — 

FIRST CHORUS. 

“ Lit. For the Palace that lietli in ruins, 

Jtesp. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For the Temple that is destroyed, 

R. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For the walls which are broken down, 

R. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For our majesty, which is departed, 
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R. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For the costly jewels consumed by fire, 

R. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For our Priests, who have sinned, 

R. We sit here alone and weep 1 

L. For our Kings, whom Jehovah hath contemned. 

It. We sit here alone and weep! ” 


SECOND CIIOKDS. 

“ L. We beseech thee to have compassion upon Zion ! 

R. Gather together the children of Jerusalem ! 

L. Hasten and tarry not, O Saviour of Zion ! 

R. O speak to the heart of Jerusalem 1 

L. Oh that beauty and majesty may once more encompass 
Zion! 

It. Turn Thou thy face graciously towards Jerusalem ! 

L. May the royal sceptre soon reappear over Zion ! 

R. Comfort the mourners of Jerusalem ! 

L. May peace and joy once more abide in Zion t « 

It. And the branch sprout forth at Jerusalem!” 

Ten of the Karaim fount! their way from the 
Crimea to Ilydc Park in the summer of 1851, 
inspected the wonders of the Great Exhibition, and 
returned with purchases for their shops. 

The Talnmdical Jews form part of the population 
of the peninsula. This class consists, to a considerable 
extent, of new-comers, deported by the government 
from the interior of Russia. They were taken 
chiefly 'from the Polish provinces, in order to weed 
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than of a race of unscrupulous dealers, and reclaim 
the migrants t honest industry hv agricultural em¬ 
ployment. The expatriation involved much practical" 
injustice, and many eases of personal hardship. But, 
as might have be 1 expected, the experiment of 
compelling a people by law to renounce old habits 
and customs did not; succeed. Holding every hind 
of manual labour in abomination, and never taking 
to field-work wherever there is the slightest chance 
of driving a trade, the children of Abraham have 
gradually slunk off from the rural locations, and 
crept into the towns, hanging themselves on the 
better class of the inhabitants till a subsistence can 
be gajned by traffic in all sot ts of trifles. Koch met 
with one of these absconded worthies in the market¬ 
place ol‘ Simferopol. He had been forcibly removed, 
with many others, from Courland, and doomed to 
husbandry in the Crimea, The work was not in 
accordance with his predilections; and, being wholly 
unaccustomed to it, his hands were very speedily in 
a blistered condition. After a little experience of 
the toil, it became unendurable; and, upon field- 
labour recommencing with the spring, he bolted from 
the farm, to try his chance of an easier livelihood in 
the city. 

Thirty-five miles from Simferopol, on the road to 
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Kaflfa, id Karasu-basar, “ black-water market” Thid 
is the largest town after Sebastopol, containing about 
15,000 inhabitants; and the most exclusively Tatar 
next to Bakchi-serai. It occupies a semicircular 
, alley, through which +he Karasu flows, and its 
afllucnt the Tunas, on their way to join the Salghir, 
and debouch through its channel into the Putrid 
Sea. Lying between two rivers, which sometimes 
overflow their banks, the town is nightly enveloped 
in white mists through a considerable portion of the 
year, said to be pernicious to the health, engendering 
epidemic fevers. Situated also close to the northern 
base of the Crimean highlands, another evil t# which 
the inhabitants arc subject, is the reflection from 
Ak-huya, the White Rock of Shirin, an enormous 
mass of limestone, which forms a wall on one side of 
the valley. In summer, when the rays of the sun 
strike upon this ridge, they are reflected with such 
intensity as to raise the temperature to a very high 
range, while the excessive glare affects the eyes, and 
produces virulent ophthalmia. The summit of the 
ridge is, however, a favourable vantage-ground for 
viewing the town. It lies before the spectator with 
all its details exposed,—a labyrinth of narrow 
streets—above which twenty-two mosques raise 
their - minarets, with the green dome of a Itusso- 
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Greek church, several Armenian and Catholic eccle¬ 
siastical edifices, and a vast quadrangular fortified 
khan and bazaar, erected in the seventeenth century. 

Karasu-basar is the great corn-mart of the Crimea, 
and a place of considerable manufacture. Articles 
in leather, from slippers to saddles, coarse earthen¬ 
ware, cutlery, bricks and tiles, are the chief crafts. 
The streets arc crowded with shops, not scattered 
miscellaneously, but ranged according to the oriental 
fashion of allotting separate districts to different 
kinds of merchandise. The dealers in leather, wool¬ 
len goods, woven fabrics, and pottery, the cooks, the 
bakers^and the coffee-houses, have each a distinct 
quarter. Each coffee-shop is divided into square 
compartments, surrounded by a divan, with a 
chafing-dish in the centre. Squatted in these enclo¬ 
sures, Tatars, Armenians, and Karaim may be seen 
for hours together, sipping coffee, smoking in silence 
through long pipes of cherry-stick, but sometimes 
transacting business, or playing at backgammon. 
East of the town, in a large cemetery, an octagonal 
monument, surrounded by an arcade, marks the 
resting-place of a Turkish pasha. The summit of a 
neighbouring hill is occupied by the residence of a 
wealthy Greek,—one of the houses erected to ac¬ 
commodate the Empress Catherine. 
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The total population of the Crimea has been stated 
as follows: — 


By Montaubon, in 1834 
By DcniidofT, in 1839 
By Iiomuiaire <le llell, in 1840 


- 187,216 

- 190,063 

- 200,000 


According to the last estimate there are about 
twenty souls to one square mile. Demidoff gives an 
estimate of numbers in different classes, of which 
the following is a summary—the figures relating 
solely to males : — 


Nobles and gentry, Tatar and Russian 1,12:1 

Moullahs - 5,36s 

Greek Priests ... 20 

Tatar peasants ... 90,678 

Russian peasants ... 2,851 

Foreign settlers, ehielly German - 2,883 

Greeks and Armenians - - 2,589 

Karaim Jews ... 1,383 

Talmudieal Jews - - • ■ 325 

Total - - 107,220 


There must now be temporarily in the Crimea an 
additional 400,000 souls at the least, including Rus¬ 
sian, French, British, Turkish, and Sardinian mili¬ 
tary, with the civilians connected with the armies. 
This is an astounding addition to the regular popu¬ 
lation of 200,000, rapidly poured into aftnall peuin- 
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sula, which scarcely grows corn enough for its own 
consumption. 

The Tatars, who form the great majority of the 
stated population, are commonly divided into three 
classes,— the inhabitants of the steppe, the hill- 
dwellers, and the Nogais. The differences between 
them are not very important, and have evidently 
been produced by diverse local circumstances. 

The first class arc scattered at intervals over the 
northern plains, and are either grouped in villages, 
or occupy detached homesteads. They are of rougher 
manners and more Asiatic aspect than their brethren 
on the southern highlands, the latter having been 
more in contact with civilised life, and with the 
nations of Western Europe, when the Genoese held 
their coast. At the same time, they are more simple 
and hospitable, and will receive the stranger without 
expecting an exorbitant fee for the entertainment, 
often declining even the least gratuity. Their houses 
are flat-roofed, rudely constructed of the nearest 
stones, and occasionally of unbaked clay. They are 
herdsmen and agriculturists. In rigorous and pro¬ 
longed winters they frequently endure great hard¬ 
ships for want of fuel, the steppe supplying no 
timber, and the stock of dry weeds and straw being 
exhausted. The herds also suffer severely, owing to 
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their supply of hay failing. The poor animals, re¬ 
duced to skeletons, have been known to cat away the 
hair from each other’s manes and tails, and many 
perish. In tilling the soil, the cultivators display no 
discreditable amount of industry. But their condi¬ 
tion under the Russian government, exposed to in¬ 
cessant petty depredations from its inferior agents, 
has tended to repress energy and prevent forethought; 
while the difficulty of obtaining redress by appeals to 
the supreme authority, owing to difference of lan¬ 
guage and religion, has rendered the officers of local 
administration more than ordinarily rapacious. Some 
humane and enlightened governors have taken the 
Tatars under their special protection, in order to 
prevent oppression; but even Woronzow, with all 
his energy and power, was constantly thwarted in 
this design by the knavery of underlings. In con¬ 
sequence of this unfortunate position, the head of a 
family seldom thinks of raising a crop more than 
sufficient for subsistence during a single year, lest it 
should excite cupidity; and hence, if the next harvest 
is delayed, or fails, absolute want is experienced. 
The year 1833 was one of famine. Whole families 
perished of hunger, after remarkably exemplifying 
their distrust of the government by the general re¬ 
fusal of proffered succour. This was rejected in an- 
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ticijKition of the pretext'which its reception would 
afterwards afford the subordinate official for increased 
exaction. 

The second class, the Tatars of the hills, have less 
of the East, and more of the West, than those dis¬ 
persed on the plains. Their speech is interlarded 
with Italian words; their veins have a proportion of 
Italian blood; and their manners are tinged with 
Italian polish and cunning. But in the more se¬ 
cluded parts of the highlands such characteristics are 
not observable. Some of these hill-dwellers arc 
magnates, descended from the old Iiussianised 
inyrzas, who possess extensive properties around 
their dwellings, and in the steppe, with large droves 
of' buffaloes and cattle. The peasantry are herdsmen, 
at the same time cultivating orchards, tending the 
vine, and raising a small quantify of flax and tobacco. 
Their villages are usually planted on the steep slopes 
of the mountains, along which the houses are ranged 
in terraces, rising one above the other like the seats 
of an amphitheatre. Three walls, of no great height, 
form the sides of these humble dwellings: the fourth, 
at the back, is made out of the hill itself. This 
renders them warm, and less liable to be injured by 
the furious gusts of wind which visit the district. 
The flat roof consists of several beams supporting a 
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covering of turf and ot.lfcr materials, so firmly 
kneaded together as to be impervious to the wet. 
On this terrace, which is generally kept clean and 
trim, the peasant lays out his fruit and seeds to dry. 
Here, too, he breathes the cool evening air in 
summer, chats with his neighbour, and sometimes 
sleeps when the weather is very hot. From this 
post of command, lie can sec what is going on around, 
and who is approaching, when his faithful dogs rush 
barking at the stranger. One of these platforms in 
particular, that of the ombarhi, or municipal chief of 
the locality, is the public place or forum, where news 
is exchanged, and the affairs- of the village are 
discussed. 

The third class—the Nogai Tatars — so called 
after a prince of that name, arc the least numerous, 
but the most Asiatic and primitive. They are 
entirely of modern origin in the Crimea, having been 
introduced by r the Russian Government from the 
steppe north of the Sea of Azof, the land of their 
fathers, still occupied by their brethren. Down to 
a recent date, they led the life of the true nomadp, 
inhabiting circular black tents of felt in summer, and 
constructing earthen huts in winter. They seldom 
remained many months in one spot. Upon changing 
their locality, an hour sufficed to pack up wife, 
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children, and goods in "their arabas, and move at 
random to some other point of the steppe. Averse 
to steady toil, they only cultivated the ground for a 
little millet, devoting themselves chiefly to tending 
cattle, and assembling for pastime to sit in a l’ing 
upon the ground, smoking and hearing traditional 
accounts of their forefathers. These habits have 
been abandoned. At first, when invited to become 
stationary, and till the soil, they would reply, “ My 
father led a wandering life, and was happy; and I 
will do the same.” — “ Such is the order established 
by God himself; to us he has given wheels, to other 
nations fixed dwellings and the plough.” Owing to 
the judicious and persevering efforts of Count Maison, 
a French emigrant, Governor of the Nogais in the in¬ 
terval from the year 1808 to 1821, they were gradually 
induced to renounce a nomadic life, settle in villages, 
build pennanent dwellings, and practise agriculture. 
They are principally found in the peninsula of 
Kertch; and frequently display in a very marked 
manner the Mongolian type of conformation, both in 
features and person. Notwithstanding this, and the 
general yellow hue of the skin, the women, from 
seventeen to twenty years of age, have often preten¬ 
sions to beauty ; but become excessively ugly as they 
advance from thirty to forty. The men, on the 
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contrary, rather improve in personal appearance with 
the flight of time, acquiring an amplitude of heard, 
which hides to some extent an unpleasing physiog¬ 
nomy, and gives patriarchal dignity to the counte¬ 
nance. 

In the more secluded districts, the Tatars are 
generally a very creditable people, not having been 
exposed to the contaminating influence of low 
Russian life. They are sober, honest, generous in 
the extreme, and remarkably domesticated. Though 
polygamy is allowed by law and the Mohammedan 
religion, it is very rarely practised. Kohl inquired 
of one in possession of some wealth, how many wives 
he had, and the answer was, “ Of course only one ! 
No Tatar has more than one wife, except such as are 
rascals.” Their family life is said by all travellers to 
be almost unexceptionable, marked by union among 
the different members, the love of regularity, the 
industry of the females, and the home attachments of 
the men, who seldom spend a copeck away from their 
households. On entering one of their villages, 
remote from general society, the first thing that 
attracts the attention of the stranger is the cleanli¬ 
ness of the streets and houses. Naked, ragged, and 
dirty children are never seen running about, as is so 
frequently case in both Mohammedan and Christian 
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countries. Though the women are considered 
inferiors by the men, in accordance with Eastern 
notions, they are far from being treated as drudges 
or merchandise; and the respect which the wife pays 
to the husband is only equalled by the honour which 
the children pay to the parents. They never think 
of sitting down in their presence until permission has 
been asked and obtained ; and every opportunity is 
seized to kiss the hands of father, mother, and rela¬ 
tives, aiid implore their benediction. The women 
are chiefly engaged in spinning; and constantly 
carry the distaff about with them. They esteem red 
hair an ornament, and use a dye to produce the 
colour. They join the eye-brows also with paint by 
way of personal decoration. In public, they wear a 
long white veil, the two ends of which hang over 
their shoulders ; and arc remarkably free from every 
appearance of vulgarity. While prone to be indo¬ 
lent—the usual failing of orientals—and fond of 
listening in a lounging attitude to a tale of wonder, 
the men will cheerfully address themselves to extreme 
fatigue and hardship, as occasion may require. They 
arc admirable equestrians. Their small steeds nimbly 
scale the most difficult ascents, cautiously descending 
the slopes. They still retain the custom of their 
ancestors, of eating the flesh of colts, and esteem it 
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a delicacy. A young marc is the “fatted calf” 
killed to greet, the arrival of a welcome guest; and 
this is deemed the greatest mark of attention that 
can he shown to a stranger. Their language is a 
dialect of the Turkish, spoken in its greatest purity 
at Bakchi-serai. The preceding remarks refer to the 
more isolated Tatars. Under other circumstances, 
they have suffered in manners and morals by contact 
with the knavish and notoriously sottish Russian 
peasantry. 

The Tatars are a rapidly diminishing race; and 
failing numbers is accompanied with declining moral 
energy. This melancholy fact is referable to their 
position as a conquered people, spoiled of territorial 
wealth, social and political importance, and exposed 
to the harassing peculations of subaltern figonts of 
government. It is painful to reflect, that the present 
war must be an additional disaster to them, arresting 
industrial employment, taking away their substance 
to support the troops of their master, and conferring 
upon them no boon, however successfully closed by 
the allied armies. Turkey could not keep the 
Crimea if it were entirely conquered; and for the 
Anglo-French to burden themselves with maintaining 
it, is out of the question. With the capture of 
Sebastopol, and the demolition of its forts and 
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arsenals, the Western Powers must he content. But 
an instance of righteous retribution it would be, if 
possible, to render the port unserviceable for military 
purposes, by closing up its mouth with the masonry 
of the citadels erected to be a terror, a menace, and 
an instrument of aggression. 


THE END. 
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